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Art. I.— The Constitutional History of England in its Origin 
and Development. By WtLu1amM Stusss, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History. Clarendon Press Series. 
Oxford: 1874-1878. 


AMONG lexicons, and Latin readers, and manuals, for schools, 
and beginners, and junior students, the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press have interpolated one of the most con- 
siderable works of modern literature. They commissioned 
Professor Stubbs to write for their educational series what in 
other hands might have been a mere text-book for Oxford 
undergraduates; he has produced a classic, without a know- 
ledge of which no Englishman’s political education will be 
henceforth complete. The charm of the volumes is that 
their author is as unconscious that he is exercising in their 
construction the historian’s creative faculty as if he were 
employed upon an edition of Cornelius Nepos or a Greek 
primer. Yet in his pages the master idea of the English 
Constitution is for the first time shown to inspire the whole 
course of the national history. ‘Fhe geometrical line is there 
traced along which the national life would tend to move; and 
he who runs may read the deflections due to rival forces. 
Every national type has its own inherent bias. But now 
and again some counteracting impulse intervenes, and drives 
it in an opposite direction. Very few nationalities can boast 
that they have persevered throughout in their original route. 
Foremost among the few which have never swerved for more 
than an occasional episode in their history, Professor Stubbs 
proves the right of the English to rank. The Anglo-Saxon 
race has now and again paused in its advance. It has 
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appeared to stumble and stagnate. A deficiency of vital 
energy has left it numb and torpid. Adverse or alien in- 
fluences have usurped its domain, Yet, despairing, lethargic, 
sullen, it has never consented to abjure its nature. Simply it 
has bowed its head till the wave has spent its force. When 
the onset of opposing elements has exhausted itself, the Eng- 
lish nationality is seen not merely to be surviving, but to have 
absorbed the rival energies which had attempted to override 
it. Dane and Norman, Celt, and Fleming, and Huguenot, 
Roman prelates, and French barons, while they seemed to be 
making use of England, were but lending the Anglo-Saxon 
genius some force which for the moment it needed to assert 
its supremacy. Triumphs and defeats, the victories which 
added new jewels to the crown, the reverses which stripped 
them off, the success of one absolutist sovereign, the failure of 
another, equally and alike have watered and ripened the plant 
of Anglo-Saxon constitutionalism. 

Other nations have had as brilliant or more brilliant histories. 
None has matched our own in continuity of political growth. 
No English historian before Professor Stubbs tracked this 
supreme characteristic of our nationality with such unerring 
instinct. No student of our Constitution has ever so scientifi- 
cally connected the several stages in its progress with the 
individual agencies which worked upon it. Mr. Hallam’s 
* Constitutional History ’ is a series of profound criticisms. It 
might almost be broken up into notes to Hume or Lingard. 
Professor Stubbs’s ‘ Constitutional History’ is a history of 
England. But it is a history of England as a physiologist 
might compose a biography of a man. The Professor stations 
himself beside the nationality from the moment of its birth. 
He registers its pulsations and measures the action of its heart. 
Great things at each period of history have been done or 
suffered by the English race. To its biographer they are 
nothing except so far as they make its blood flow faster or 
slower. Never, it may be fairly said, was a history written 
which reflects so fully the whole visible fortunes of a country 
during the centuries it comprises, without the least disguise 
that illustrious men and grand exploits may be mere accidents 
of a nation, that their real greatness must be measured by the 
degree in which they have contributed to the development of 
national institutions. 

The history of English institutions is Professor Stubbs’s 
theme; and he shows how their germs may be traced to a 
purely Germanic source. Thence we derive language, laws, 
and customs. ‘The German element is the paternal element 
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‘ in our system, natural and political.’ It is not that the race 
and its institutions bore without a change transplantation to a 
strange country: and life, any more than a human being re- 
mains a child. Circumstances modified the form the national in- 
stitutions assumed ; but the plant is the old plant in new soil. 
The Anglo-Saxons arrived in Britain, a number of bodies of 
free men of kindred blood, each body similar to the rest in 
habits and in propensity. They conquered and divided the 
land, and gradually the possession of land became the badge 
of freedom. The village was still the settlement of kinsmen; 
the hide of land was the allotment made to a head of a family ; 
the hundred and the other tribal divisions continued to be 
all in theory personal. In time land became the keystone of 
all public relations; the court to which the poor man did suit 
and service became the court of the lord of the land. The 
king was still king of the nation; but he was also supreme 
landowner. It is the personal bond of the original German 
village community engrafted on a particular section of terri- 
tory and become territorial. The community of institutions 
and languages which the tribes brought from Germany rooted 
itself in the subjugated British soil. The organisation was 
exceedingly simple; but its simplicity enabled it to survive 
the storm of the Norman Conquest. Norman lawyers claimed 
that their sovereigns were kings because they were supreme 
landlords. But so they supposed the Anglo-Saxon dynasty 
had been. They were content, therefore, to let alone the exist- 
ing local organisation. Its existence they easily reconciled 
with their own theory of the only proper relation between 
ruler and subject. Thus the county court endured side by 
side with feudalism, until the ancient system gathered strength 
to reassert its ascendency. 

The Anglo-Saxons practised compurgation by the kindred 
of the accused. They held the murderer's family responsible 
for the wergild. Among them the township was represented 
in the court of the hundred, and the hundred in the court of 
the shire. They delegated to chosen committees the common 
judicial rights of the suitors of the folkmoot. They required 
witnesses to the transfer of chattels, and the evidence of the 
hundred or shire to the title to land. They enforced the 
obligation upon the hundred and shire of producing criminals 
before the courts. All these laws and customs schooled 
localities to act together by greater and smaller sections. The 
principle of the representation of communities was kept alive 
by the cohesion of the nation in its lowest ranges. The Anglo- 
Saxon polity did not teach the English race to feel itself a 
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nation. But each division of the race had undergone the 
same social experiences. The strong hand of Norman domina- 
tion, in welding the people together under a single sceptre, 
fused into political union a population which had already 
learned to walk in the same groove, and to cherish the same 
aspirations. The Norman supplanted a civilisation far superior 
to his own; but he supplied the element which was wanted to 
create the English nation. ‘In the Anglo-Saxon history,’ 
writes Professor Stubbs, ‘there is an equally singular lack of 
* personal loyalty, and a very languid appreciation of national 
‘ action.” An Anglo-Saxon was a Yorkshireman or mau of 
Kent, not a West Saxon or a Mercian, far less an English- 
man. The Norman, without a language or a literature, had 
the instincts of a European statesman. He dragged England 
into ‘ the general network of the spiritual and temporal polities 
‘ of the world.’ He compelled, for the purposes of his own 
selfish ambition, Englishmen to act as a nation, and they dis- 
covered that they were a nation. 

Professor Stubbs has reduced to their proper limits the radi- 
cal changes the Conquest introduced. William's aim was to 
defeat the disruptive tendency of feudal institutions. The oath 
of fidelity he exacted of every free man, instead of being the 
initial point of the feudalisation of England, is shown by Pro- 
fessor Stubbs to have been a measure of precaution against the 
disintegrating power of feudalism. So far as William could 
understand Anglo-Saxon usages he maintained them. He re- 
cognised the hundred and shire courts, and confirmed, with 
popular modifications, the laws in force in the reign of the Con- 
fessor. His rule was in his later days harsh and severe ; but the 
troubles which embittered him proceeded from Norman and not 
Anglo-Saxon insubordination. The native race did not love its 
foreign sovereign, but it supported him against his feudatories. 
The kingdom suffered, not so much from the introduction of 
new institutions, as from the new way in which the old were 
worked by foreign administrators. These aliens regulated the 
official machinery after the fashion which alone they under- 
stood. Earldoms became fiefs instead of magistracies, and 
land held of the king became the qualification for a seat 
in the Witenagemot instead of wisdom. The sheriff exercised 
the greater power enjoyed by the corresponding official in 
Normandy, and William and his successors had difficulty in 
preventing him from converting his post, as in Normandy, into 
an hereditary jurisdiction. Sometimes offices were duplicated ; 
the lord’s stewards replaced the reeves as presidents of the 
county court; but the reeves kept a place there still. ‘ No 
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‘new England is created; new forms displace, but do not 
‘ destroy, the old, and old rights remain, although changed in 
‘ title, and forced into symmetry with a new legal and pseudo- 
‘ historical theory.’ In the lower grades there might be new 
names, and old offices might usurp new powers; but it was 
in the higher that the important innovations were made. 

In Professor Stubbs’s judgment the general result was very 
beneficial to the nation. 

‘The English system was strong in the cohesion of its lower organism, 
the association of individuals in the township, in the hundred, and in 
the shire; the Norman race was strong in its higher ranges, in the 
close relation to the Crown of the tenants in chief whom the king had 
enriched. On the other hand, the English system was weak in the 
higher organisation, and the Normans in England had hardly any 
subordinate organisation at all. The strongest elements of both were 
brought together.’ (Vol. i. p. 278.) 


We are unable to see what advantage England derived from 
the substitution of feudal lords for the official magistracy of 
the preceding period. The Saxon ealdormen and prelates had 
administered the country ill; and the justiciars, and bishops, 
and other royal counsellors of the Norman kings, in the days 
of the Conqueror and his youngest son, administered it well. 
These royal counsellors might be, and generally were, tenants 
in chief; but this relation of theirs to their master had no 
connexion with their administrative superiority to their pre- 
decessors of the Saxon period. Professor Stubbs produces no 
sort of evidence that the wise administration proceeded from 
the feudal‘ relation to the Crown of the tenants in chief whom 
‘ the king had enriched.’ He himself (vol. i. p. 288) describes 
the Conqueror’s feudatories as ‘ powerful in enmity, no source 
‘ of strength even when they are friends and allies.’ These 
tenants in chief were necessary evils of the new system. They 
were joint adventurers with their duke in the conquest, and 
they were entitled to insist on a share of the spoils. But the 
royal qualities of William and his'sons were strained through- 
out their reigns in the attempt to neutralise the mischiefs 
arising from the creation of this dangerous order of nobility. 
The harshnesses of William and his immediate successor were 
the direct fruit of mutinous conduct of the great feudatories. 
The horrors of Stephen’s reign had the same origin. <A time 
was to come when, under the House of Anjou, the nobles 
played a patriotic part. Even then, however, the special 
relation they held to the crown as tenants in capite had little 
to do with their co-operation in the cause of English liberty. 
John converted their feudal relation into an engine of royal 
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oppression, and a common sense of wrong turned them into 
popular champions. But that the relation of tenants in capite 
to the Crown could be so distorted by a tyrant proves not the 
* better consolidation’ of the ‘ Norman superstructure,’ but its 
weakness. Canon Stubbs himself designates the Norman period 
as ‘ the period of the trial and failure of feudality.’ It is per- 
fectly true that the mischief of the system would have been, as 
on the Continent, enhanced had ‘ the relation to the Crown 
‘of the tenants in chief’ been less ‘close;’ but a Norman 
dynasty, with Norman advisers, superinduced upon Saxon 
lethargy, would, for all that can be shown to the contrary, 
have leavened and stirred the Anglo-Saxon race, without the 
bitter humiliation and misery the feudal noblesse imposed. 
National gratitude for the Conquest is due, not to the addition 
to Anglo-Saxon institutions of a feudality, however modified, 
but to the fact, on which Professor Stubbs sheds a flood of 
light, that ‘ the Norman period was the epoch of the growth of 
‘ a new administrative system, having the source of its strength 
‘ in the royal power.’ 
The peculiarities of this administrative system have been 
traced by some historical critics to a purely Norman source ; 
others have seen in them the old Saxon institutions merely 
translated into Norman forms. Professor Stubbs doubts 
whether there were much direct imitation of Normandy. 
Anglo-Saxon institutions before the Conquest, by intercourse 
with France, had assumed a shape not very remote from that 
of Norman institutions. Both were alike indebted to sugges- 
tions they borrowed from the Carolingian apparatus of go- 
vernment. After the Conquest Normandy and England, 
under the pressure of similar circumstances and the heavy 
hand of a common ruler, advanced along the same path. For 
his own ambitious purposes the Conqueror desired to amalga- 
mate his Norman followers and the Saxons into a single nation. 
As an administrator he aimed at dovetailing the institutions of 
his old and his new subjects. He introduced Norman inci- 
dents without abolishing the Saxon. ‘ The combination of the 
‘ institutions produced a new growth in which, whilst much that 
‘is old can be detected, there is much else that could not have 
‘ existed but for the combination.’ William’s race and train- 
ing, the circumstances of his occupation of the English throne, 
the participation of Norman barons and other foreigners with 
him in his enterprise, and the necessity under which he 
lay of governing by foreign advisers and officers, modified 
every feature of his rule as an English sovereign. But he 
regarded himself as an English sovereign, not a Norman duke, 
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and as the successor of Edward the Confessor. Professor 
Stubbs holds, for instance, the common story that he forbade 
the use of the native tongue in the courts of law to be an 
undoubted fabrication. Being Normans, he and his officers 
used Norman names for offices and processes. Associations 
with Norman names and Norman official habits gave a new 
turn to administrative functions which were in themselves of 

lo-Saxon origin. Professor Stubbs is of opinion that ‘ the 
‘infusion of a little that is Norman affects the whole system 
‘ of the English, and that ‘nothing will ever make it as if 
‘ that foreign element had never been there.’ At the same 
time, he attaches far greater importance to the spirit in which 
the national institutions were worked by Norman adminis- 
trators than to the actual and direct changes imported from 
the Norman duchy. 

England owes no personal gratitude to the Conqueror and 
his sons. Their policy was purely selfish. It was, as Pro-. 
fessor Stubbs describes it, ‘a policy of combination whereby 
‘the strongest and safest elements in two nations were so 
‘ united as to support one sovereign and irresponsible lord.’ 
That, however, was precisely what England needed at the 
time. Anglo-Saxon England had been a collection of petty 
districts. All were occupied by men of similar institutions 
and modes of thought. But they lacked political unity. The 
Conqueror compelled the whole aggregation to feel the unity 
which comes of submission to a single central authority. He 
used the ancient institutions of the country to keep the king’s 
peace in his kingdom. Jealous of the power of his nobles, 
he protected his Saxon subjects against them by a stern 
administration of law. It might be difficult to adduce actual 
evidence of popular co-operation with the Crown against the 
feudatories. Professor Stubbs says that ‘the Crown humbled 
‘the baronage with the help of the people.’ The actual 
triumph of the Crown over the baronage must be accepted as 
testimcny that this was so. The Crown could not have con- 
quered without the aid of the people. No proof is forth- 
coming that the people was ever consulted, or ever expressed 
any opinion in the matter. Barons rose against the king, 
The king, as king, summoned the people to his standard, and 
the barons were overcome. The king had in fact the assist- 
ance of the English people’s bows and arrows; but it was 
inarticulate and scarcely self-conscious assistance. The Eng- 
lish people was dumb for several generations after the Con- 
quest. It, and the barons, and the Church alike were 
subjected to the dominion of law imposed by the royal power. 
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The difference in the effect upon the three estates of royal 
predominance was that, under the firm administration of the 
sovereign, the popular estate grew, and the two other estates 
of the realm dwindled. The English commonalty evinced no 
special kindness for the mighty princes, the Conqueror, his 
son, and his great grandson, who coerced it and their common 
enemy. Professor Stubbs believes that it weighed down the 
scale in the royal favour on more than one occasion. He 
instances the rising of the barons in 1174 as a crisis when the 
bulk of the English people gave the victory to Henry II. But 
the facts he specifies imply that the success of the king was due 
to his own skill and the assistance of the new families which 
owed their grandeur to Henry I. It was more a victory of 
king and nobles over nobles than of king and people over an 
aristocracy. The importance of the defeat of the feudatories 
was that, in levelling them with the people, it gave the people 
natural leaders against the Crown. By the time the Crown, 
left apparently without a rival, began to claim immunity from 
the control of law to which it had subjected barons and clergy, 
* the three estates, trained in and by royal law, have learned 
* how law can be applied to the very power that forced the 
‘ lesson upon them.’ 

Down to the extortion of the Charter from the capricious 
despotism of John, English constitutional history consists of 
efforts by the sovereign to keep the peace of the realm among 
all orders and conditions of his subjects. Except in the fact 
that there is one supreme administrator, no sign is visible that 
there is such a thing as a natiomv. Runnymede itself scarcely 
reveals the existence of an English nation. Runnymede, 
however, shows the several classes which were to make a nation 
in coalition for their mutual benefit. The barons won the 
Charter by their swords, but they stipulated equal advantages 
for the commons with themselves. The subjugation of the 
Saxon people by the Norman Conquest, the crushing of 
baronial rebellions by the Williams and the Henries, the ex- 
haustion of the great feudatories by the discords of the reign 
of Stephen, and the legislation, arrested though it was, of 
Henry II. against clerical usurpations, had borne fruit in the 
awakened consciousness of barons, bishops, yeomen, and bur- 
gesses, that they shared not so much a community of interests 
as a community of dangers. Magna Charta itself was only the 
seal and sign of a change due to the administrative reforms and 
strong government of William I., Henry I., and Henry II. 
William and the first Henry accepted, so far as they under- 
stood it, the Anglo-Saxon local machinery of administration ; 
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but they knitted the country together by adding the royal 
supremacy as a substantive element of every district court. 
Henry II. elaborated the local administration into a basis for 
a comprehensive central administration. Under his grand- 
father and great-grandfather the sheriff represented the king 
in every county. Under himself a judicial emanation from 
the Crown, in the shape of itinerant judges, carried the king’s 
peace and justice direct into every shiremoot. To ensure that 
the royal mind was understood, and his prerogative felt 
throughout the land, at the courts in which the royal judges 
presided the whole country was bound to be represented. The 
new form which Henry gave to the jury system worked to the 
same end. ‘When the need of representative institutions 
‘ made itself felt, the mere concentration and adaptation of 
‘ existing machinery supplied all that was required.’ That 
need was scarcely felt yet. Henry II. had inspired a new 
meaning into the ancient administrative machinery, and Magna 
Charta showed that the nation, though scarcely yet, we think, 
aware, as Professor Stubbs supposes, of its own identity, was 
far advanced on the road to a perception of it. But the action 
and impulse had hitherto come from without. The organism 
had been created, for the most part, by royal jealousy of 
baronial power, and by baronial fears of royal power; it was 
now to ‘ grow into conscious life.’ 

Eighty years were not too many to affirm and to root in the 
national instincts the principles involved in the achievement 
of Runnymede. Thenceforward every instrument of adminis- 
tration, whatever its date or the purpose for which it was 
constructed, seemed convertible into an engine for the main- 
tenance of self-government. Not all the creations, however, 
of the century after the reign of John endured. Many grace- 
ful but temporary superstructures were, as Professor Stubbs 
says, by the political dexterity of an age ingenious in every 
direction, raised upon the strong and ancient groundwork on 
which the edifice 6f the Constitution had already been begun. 
They dropped away as the established principles of English 
liberty gained strength, and worked out their own completion. 
Professor Stubbs is careful to distinguish the growth of consti- 
tutional mechanism from the growth of political ideas. We 
may well believe that the liberties enshrined in Magna Charta 
must surely have been won at some time or other by a people 
constituted like the English. That they were won at the 
particular time was due to the happy concurrence of political 
accidents. The confederation which had wrested the Charter 
from John fell to pieces at the moment of victory. It lost its 
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main impulse and motive with the death of the tyrant. The 
false and impecunious despotism of Henry III. supplied new 
reasons for combinations in defence of freedom. Simon de 
Montfort gave the malcontents the aid of a vast political in- 
telligence, which sought to secure the franchises of the nation 
by novel limitations of the powers of the Crown. Edward I. 
was a great sovereign, and clung eagerly to the extreme pre- 
rogative he felt himself capable of wielding for the benefit of 
his kingdom. But Henry’s weak plots for the extension of 
personal government, the new securities devised against the 
Crown by De Montfort, the reluctance of Edward to sanction 
popular claims which tied his own hands, exerted but a tem- 
porary influence. They only retarded, or accelerated, or di- 
verted for a moment the expansion from within of the ‘ consti- 
‘ tutional mechanism.’ That grew in conformity with its own 
laws. Its results in the eighty years which succeeded Runny- 
mede were ‘ the completion and definition of the system of the 
‘ three estates ; the completion of the representative system, as 
* based on the local institutions and divisions; and the clear 
‘ definition of functions, powers, and spheres of action in Church 
‘and State, in Court and Council, in Parliament and Convo- 
‘ cation, in legislature and judicature.’ Circumstances and 
human agents were needed to give the constitutional mechanism 
motive force; set in motion, it was bound to move along a cer- 
tain line. 

Of the men who smoothed the course of constitutional pro- 
gress most effectually, Professor Stubbs ranks Edward first. He 
places him before Simon de Montfort, whose very genius and 
patriotism endangered the regularity of constitutional develop- 
ment. Edward showed an intuitive perception of the develop- 
ment most natural to the machinery of English administration. 
To him personally Professor Stubbs traces ‘ the definite organi- 
‘ sation of government, the definite arrangement of rights and 
‘ jurisdictions, the definite elaboration of all departments, which 
‘mark this reign, and make it a fit conclusion of a period of 
* growth,’ 

Edward is our Canon’s hero. The keynote of English consti- 
tutional history is a series of tendencies pressing on, each after 
its own manner, to the production of a balance and co-ordinate 
representation and interdependence of the various elements of 
national life. Edward marched in advance, levelling the road 
along which these tendencies would in any case have impelled 
the English people. ‘ Edward saw what the nation was capable 
‘ of, and adapted his constitutional reforms to that capacity.’ 
The programme upon which he worked might have been in part 
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forced upon him by circumstances. His great act of the Con- 
firmatio chartarum was as little voluntary as the execution of the 
Charter by John. That, in Canon Stubbs’s judgment, does not 
detract from his merits as an English sovereign. Unlike John 
he accepted facts; he recognised his own subjection to the 
irresistible force of the laws of the national being, as he exacted 
recognition of those laws from the barons and the clergy. 
Conscious of his own administrative genius, he might ‘ have 
‘ preferred to keep in his own hands, and in those of his 
‘ Council, the work of legislation, and probably that of poli- 
‘ tical deliberation ; while his sense of justice would have left 
‘ the ordinary voting of taxation to the Parliament, as he con- 
‘ structed it in 1295 out of the three estates.’ For twenty 
years he had been supreme lawgiver, just admitting his 
Council and the baronage to advise and consent. But his 
reforms developed a power to which he had himself to bow. 
They had indicated ‘ the ever-perceptible intention of placing 
‘each member of the body politic im direct and immediate 
‘ relation with the royal power in justice, in war, and in taxa- 
‘tion.’ Thus they directly paved the way for the creation of 
the Parliament of 1295—*‘ containing clergy and people by 
‘ symmetrical representation, and a baronage limited and de- 
‘ fined on a distinct system of summons.’ Even the pressure 
exercised on him by this assembly’s successor in 1297 was, 
though not an article of his programme, implied therein. It 
was the logical consummation of his most deliberate achieve- 
ments in legislation. 

Professor Stubbs laments the contrast between the spirit 
of the age which opens with the reign of Edward II., and that 
which is discerned in the reign of his father. The one is the 
age of chivalry, the other of heroism. In the reign of 
Edward I. great constitutional results flowed from the direct 
action of great lawgivers and the victory of acknowledged 
principles. In the subsequent reigns the struggles are contests 
of personal and family faction. They exhibit moral degra- 
dation glossed over with superficial refinement. Yet, as 
almost every variety of epoch in English history, the age has 
its constitutional value. The personal and dynastic feuds 
test the strength of the ‘ permanent mechanism’ of the Consti- 
tution. The destruction they caused to the nobility enured 
to the advantage of the popular branch of the Legislature. 
The commons engaged in no mortal combat with the baronage. 
They simply looked on, and their power, ‘ standing, to some 
‘ extent, outside the circle of the factions between which it 
‘ arbitrates,’ gained in proportion as that of their chief rival lost. 
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Not the deposition of Edward II. and Richard II., but the 
gradual preponderance of the commons in Parliament, is the 
critical fact of the reigns which followed that of Edward I. 
The Parliament, which was implied in the affirmation by Magna 
Charta of the rights of all classes, and foreshadowed in the 
national assemblies convoked by Simon de Montfort, but which 
sprang full-grown from the necessities of Edward I. in 1295, 
had in the following period to essay its weapons. The nation 
found its enemy no longer in the barons, but in court 
favourites. The rise of a court is the grand irritant of popular 
suspicions during this period ; the extent to which the Parlia- 
ment already represents the nation is manifested by its hostility 
to the court favourite of the time being. It is remarkable how 
quietly the kingdom accepted the apparently novel fact of the 
intervention of Parliament between itself and the other powers 
of the State. The facility with which the operation of the 
institution was acquiesced in is testimony to the familiarity of 
the idea to the national mind. When a noble faction first 
strips Edward II. and Richard II. of their liberty of adminis- 
tration by the choice of lords ordainers, and next dethrones 
them, the assent of Parliament is acknowledged by the victors to 
be a necessary condition. John of Gaunt employed Parliament 
as an instrument for securing his predominance at court, and 
Richard hoped to make it a manageable instrument of prero- 
gative. The accession of Henry IV., who could show no 
more than a parliamentary title, is the final confirmation of 
the authority of an assembly which its election in the imme- 
morial county courts forbade the country to regard as an 
innovation. 

Professor Stubbs admires Edward I.; but he despises the 
period which set in with his reign. ‘The thirteenth century,’ 
he considers, ‘ had the spirit without the letter of the constitu- 
‘ tional programme; the fourteenth had the letter with little of 
‘the spirit.’ The men who won the Great Charter, and de- 
fended its liberties under Henry III., had conceived an ideal, 
which they failed to realise. ‘The Constitution grew rather 
‘ according to their spirit than on the lines they had tried to 
‘ trace.’ Edward, ‘ by completing the constitution of Parlia- 
‘ ment, perfected the instrument which had been wanting to 
‘ Simon de Montfort ; by completing administrative machinery 
‘he gave a tangible and visible reality to the system for the 
‘ control of which the king and the Parliament were hence- 
‘ forward to struggle.’ Parliamentary privilege and royal pre- 
rogative thus became confronted with each other. The authors 
of Magna Charta and the party of Simon de Montfort had to 
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devise special restrictions on the power of the Crown, which 
stood before the country as the one embodiment of secular 
authority. Through the positive form given to the national 
representation by Edward I. a counter-authority was created: 
‘For the negative restrictions by which the Provisions of Ox- 
‘ ford had limited the royal authority were substituted the di- 
‘rective principles which guided the national advance in the 
‘ following century.’ 

One class of men believed in, as well as took advantage of, 
the political formula of Edward I., that ‘what concerns all 
‘ should be approved of all.’ Men like Thomas of Lancaster 
and Thomas of Woodstock used the nation in Parliament as a 
convenient arbiter when they felt tolerably sure that its award 
would be in their favour. The Church, to which Canon Stubbs, 
we think, ascribes somewhat more than its share of patriotism 
in the political stages which preceded the epoch of Edward L., 
later on had become, he admits, hampered by its relations with 
the Papacy. It was losing the intimate sympathy with the 
nation which he supposes it to have previously felt. The town 
communities, in which the guilds were asserting their pre- 
dominance, were developing their own institutions, but stood 
apart from the nation. The great merchants, he holds, had a 
natural predilection for the side of royal authority, which repre- 
sented the country abroad, and which maintained, at any rate, 
mercantile security at home. The knights of the shires were the 
real depositaries of the constitutional tradition. The country 
was at times politically apathetic, and the House of Commons 
acquiesced in the predominance of Crown, Church, or baron- 
age. At times the court could manipulate the elections, 
and the independent knights would be reduced to a handful. 
At times they might let themselves be made tools of a faction 
of nobles. If, however, there was any spirit of resistance in 
the nation or Parliament to the Crown or some other power in 
the realm, the knights of the shires were sure to be its mouth- 
piece. Even when serving a court faction they were loth to 
betray the privileges of Parliament. Elected in the county 
courts, and representing ‘ the local divisions of the realm which 
‘were coeval with the historical existence of the people of 
‘ England,’ they were ‘ the indestructible element of the House 
‘of Commons.’ The continuity of constitutional growth which 
this class of the community preserved gives political interest 
to an age which Professor Stubbs pronounces unattractive from 
the point of view of patriotism, of literature, of the fine arts, of 
morality, and of religion. The principle of national represen- 
tation must have been sturdy which makes that an age of con- 
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stitutional progress which was ‘ morally one of decline, and 
‘ intellectually one of blossom rather than fruit.’ 

If the fourteenth century was weak, Professor Stubbs con- 
demns the fifteenth as degraded. Futility of purpose, cruelty, 
immorality, utter selfishness, and meanness, he regards as the 
characteristics of the age which glorified Warwick the King- 
maker, and terminated in the executive absolutism of the 
Tudors. To his eyes, which are the eyes of an expert, the 
very penmanship marks the gradations of decadence. The 
writing of the fourteenth century, if it is ‘ coarse and blurred 
‘compared with the exquisite elegance of the thirteenth,’ is 
preferable to ‘ the vulgar neatness and deceptive regularity of 
‘ the fifteenth.’ Even the Parliamentary constitution, which 
had in the previous century ripened to mechanical perfection, 
in the fifteenth expanded scarcely at all in its machinery or its 
functions. Yet it entered upon the century with a promise of 
a fulness of vitality which should obscure all preceding stages 
of development. The House of Lancaster might put forth 
hereditary claims to the throne; but it ruled in fact by a par- 
liamentary title. Richard was dethroned for attempting to 
govern, not so much ill, as by his own will. Henry accepted 
the Parliament as a coadjutor in the work of government with 
the Crown. The royal council had been gradually growing in 

wer; and the Lancastrian sovereigns admitted the right of 

arliament to interfere with the selection of its members. The 
present system, by which ministers are virtually appointed by 
Parliament, was thus commenced in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. The sequel proved how altogether premature 
this system was. Parliament, which ruled as well as delibe- 
rated and legislated under the House of Lancaster, was re- 
duced to a barren and intermittent debating society, or registrar 
of the monarch’s will, by Edward IV. Professor Stubbs. re- 
marks that, ‘if the only object of constitutional history were 
‘ the investigation of the origin and powers of Parliament, the 
‘ study of the subject might be suspended at the deposition of 
‘ Richard II., to be resumed under the Tudors.’ So broad a 
statement may appear inconsistent with subsequent descrip- 
tions of the extent to which Parliament controlled the choice 
of the royal counsellors, and co-operated loyally and success- 
fully with Henry V.’s great Continental enterprise. Mr. 
Stubbs means that Parliament in this period assumed no new 
attributes which had not to be fought for and won in after 
times just as if they had never been asserted under Henry IV., 
his son, and his grandson. 
The deference of the Lancastrian kings to their Parliaments 
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was a sign, not so much of the energy of the Parliaments, as 
of the weakness of the kings. Personally the first two of those 
princes were far from weak. Henry IV. was an astute states- 
man. Henry V. is pronounced to be the greatest king of 
his age in Christendom. But the royal authority was weak. 
Throughout the Lancastrian period the general complaint was 
of a want of ‘ governance.’ Social order was broken up. The 
sovereign, conscious of inability to deal with the elements 
of effervescence, sought to compose them by the assistance 
of Parliament, which represented the same restless influences. 
Professor Stubbs dwells on the alterations the fifteenth cen- 
tury witnessed in national life, mind, and character, in the 
relations of classes, and in the balance of political forces. He 
is of opinion that these changes were ‘far greater than the 
‘ English race had gone through since the Norman Conquest, 
‘ greater in some respects than it has experienced since it be- 
‘came a consolidated Christian nation.’ The causes display 
themselves from the opening of the sixteenth century in more 
direct connexion with their results ; but they had, he believes, 
been working long and deeply in the fifteenth century. The 
old frontiers and partition walls of society were dissolving, and 
the new boundaries had not been constructed. Here is the 
real explanation of the failure of the Lancastrian kings, and 
the depravation of the fifteenth century. Strong administra- 
tors, like Henry IV. and Henry V., could not control a dis- 
turbing principle like Lollardism, half social, half theological. 
Parliaments, which were divided between the new theology 
and the old, were in vain invited to aid the king in crushing a 
perturbation which was in the air. Lollardism is only an ex- 
ample of a general upheaval in national existence. With 
great judges presiding in the courts of law, the laws were 
broken on every side; class oppressed class ; and robbery deso- 
lated the land. There was abundance of wealth in the coun- 
try; but the people grudged the State the pecuniary assistance 
it needed, and the Crown, in spite of the great Lancaster in- 
heritance added to the royal domains, was chronically and 
miserably poor. Edward IV. had a stronger will than Henry 
V1.; and Canon Stubbs credits him with ‘a sincere endeavour 
* to restore domestic peace and enforce the law.’ Yet, he adds, 
‘ the country enjoyed under him scarcely more security than 
‘it had under his predecessor.’ His personal force enabled 
him to maintain and intensify the royal prerogative. Parlia- 
ment, in his reign, did not share the throne and appoint the 
sovereign’s ministers. But the process of exterminating the 
feudal noblesse had to be carried a little further before the 
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Crown was able at once to assert its absolute prerogative and 
keep the peace of the land. The third estate could make head 
against the Crown so long as the other national forces, the 
nobles and the Church, were present to help. Confronted by 
the royal prerogative, the Church neutralised, the nobles ex- 
tirpated, its own spokesmen, the knights of the shires, com- 
promised in the evil fortunes of their great feudal neighbours, 
it could do no more than hand on the tradition of its co- 
ordinate power in the Constitution to the Eliots, and Hamp- 
dens, and Pyms of the seventeenth century. 

The curtain falls upon the period which ends the history of 
‘ the origin and development of English constitutional history,’ 
with English constitutional liberties in abeyance. Happily, 
the Yorkist rule was a mere break in the continuity of consti- 
tutional progress. The Tudor absolutism itself, which seemed 
the collapse of representative liberties, was in reality a period 
of repose during which the national energies were collecting 
their forces. ‘ The Constitution,’ says our author, ‘had in 
‘its growth outrun the capacity of the nation; the nation 
‘ needed rest and renewal, discipline and reformation, before it 
‘ could enter into the enjoyment of its birthright.’ 

Students of English constitutional history have a solace 
which other national histories do not always yield. Canon 
Stubbs reminds his readers that ‘ political progress does not 
‘ advance in a single line, and political wisdom is the heir- 
‘loom of no one class of society.’ Various political factors 
contribute to the history of a people. Their combinations 
and their antagonisms modify, and accelerate, and sometimes 
stop altogether or reverse the course of development. In 
other countries, one factor or another has often not only 
monopolised power, but stifled its rivals. For a period of 
eight hundred years England has escaped any such danger. 
There has been ‘an age of ecclesiastical prevision, an age of 
‘ baronial precaution, an age of municipal pretension; of 
‘ country policy, of mercantile policy, of artisan aspiration.’ 
First one class influence and then another has coloured the 
national policy, each in its turn ‘ putting forth its best side in 
‘ the struggle for power, showing its worst side in the posses- 
‘sion and retention of it.’ A happy peculiarity of English 
history has been that when a class has done its best and its 
worst, and has faded back into obscurity, its good is found to 
live after it, its evil to have perished. ‘The supremacy of one 
tendency does not forbid the successive supremacy of others, 
Contemporaries of Lancastrian and Yorkist princes could not 
be expected to detect the dawn beyond the night. We can 
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see that ‘the worn-out helpless age, that calls for pity without 
‘ sympathy,’ as the Plantagenets leave the stage, is not the 
end. 

The lesson of English constitutional history is addressed not 
to the scholar only, but to the practical politician. What has 
been, we may fairly anticipate, will be. Englishmen who 
trace the difficulties and dangers their Constitution has sur- 
vived, plucking good out of every misfortune, drawing up the 
good, as Canon Stubbs puts it, ‘ through’ the evil, may oppose 
a robust faith in the solid basis of English balanced freedom to 
timorous or interested auguries of calamity. Barons, church- 
men, merchants, manufacturers, have each contributed an 
useful element to ‘the great march of national well-being.’ 
‘What organic changes the further extension of political 
‘ power to the labourer in town and country may bring, our 
‘ children may live to see.” We need not be afraid for them. 

This ‘ Constitutional History of England in its Origin and 
‘ its Development’ is a history of England told with the one 
view of tracing the growth of the English Constitution. In 
reading constitutional history ‘we have,’ writes Professor 
Stubbs, ‘to deal with principles and institutions first, and 
‘ with men, great or small, mainly as working the institutions 
‘and exemplifying the development of the principles.’ <A 
writer of constitutional history has in some measure to reverse 
the process. Institutions and principles can be observed only 
in the concrete. The historian of a constitution has to ‘ divide 
‘ and rule out his design by the epochs of reigns of kings and 
‘ the lives of other great men.’ But the events are recorded 
and the characters drawn by him for the principles they em- 
body or illustrate. Constant reference must be made back to 
stages which had been already reached in an institution; and 
the reader has to be reminded continually how the same lesson 
was taught by former incidents. Canon Stubbs apologises for 
the fact that ‘the necessity of finding one string by which to 
‘ give an unity to the course of so varied an inquiry, has in- 
‘ volved the further necessity of long narrative chapters and 
‘much unavoidable repetition.” No excuse was required. 
His readers see principles realised and institutions growing 
as in no other way would have been possible. They receive, 
thrown in, a series of marvellously vivid photographs of the 
classes and the men that have guided England through suc- 
cessive crises. As we are transported from peak to peak of 
history, the plains and valleys of national life unfold them- 
selvesbefore our eyes. Such an enterprise has never before 
been achieved. Formerly it could scarcely have been at- 
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tempted. Mr. Hallam did all that learning, and candour, and 
keenness of insight, and indefatigable industry, could accom- 
plish. But he was able only to sink, as it were, a shaft here 
and there, and bring up ore for experimental assay. Professor 
Stubbs rarely, if ever, finds cause to dissent from Mr. Hal- 
lam’s intuitive conclusions; but he proves them by assigning 
each its proper place in a comprehensive whole. The trea- 
sures of the Record Office have enabled him to map out the 
English Constitution with an unity beyond the scope of Mr. 
Hallam’s materials. There are still unsound spots. He looks 
forward eagerly to a time when ‘ the ancient towns of England 
‘ shall reveal their municipal records,’ and their special part in 
constitutional history be explained. Now, however, we know 
at all events where the mist lies thickest, and the earth offers 
unsafe footing. The unsound localities can be identified and 
fenced round till the occasion is ripe for exploring them. 
Professor Stubbs is so rich in knowledge and bountiful in 
imparting it that his readers, whatever the special aspect of 
history in which they take more special interest, may feel 
tolerably sure that they have only to seek and they will find. 
It may be only a touch, and the historian of the Constitution 
has passed on. Yet the touch leaves a clue more informing 
than a learned monograph by another writer. From the Pro- 
fessor’s pages who will may learn how the ages during which 
the drama of the Constitution has been acted differ from each 
other ; how the classes differ which have, one after the other, 
played the principal parts in it; how the men differ who have 
forestalled, or obstructed, or impersonated its various stages. 
There is the Anglo-Saxon period, when township resembled 
township, and county county, not because all were parts of a 
single country, but because the members of each shared 
kindred blood, and were trained in similar circumstances. 
‘ The cohesion of the nation was greatest in its lowest ranges. 
‘Kent, Devonshire, Northumbria, had a corporate life which 
‘England had not.’ The Englishman before the Conquest 
cherished a strong sense of social freedom without much care 
about political power. He accepted Canute, who did not 
change the laws or customs which regulated his daily life. He 
abhorred the Norman Conquest. His anger was stirred not 
by the usurpation of the throne of Cerdic, but by the intrusion 
of new lords who did not understand, or who despised, his 
traditions and local customs. So faras the Duke of Normandy 
made common cause against the enemies of Saxon institutions, 
the Saxon accepted him. If he felt no sentiment of personal 
loyalty for a foreign prince, that sentiment had been felt very 
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feebly for the princes of his own race. His training was of a 
kind to call forth ‘ much self-reliance and little patriotism.’ 
There was an English nation, but it was a nation in solution. 

The Norman age, which ended with the death of Stephen, 
had, like the Anglo-Saxon age, its failure and its success. 
The Anglo-Saxons made good neighbours, but lukewarm 
citizens. The Norman period introduced a tyranny into every 
township. On the other hand, it educated men to look for 
protection against the despot at their doors to an authority 
which represented the nation. It was ‘the period of the trial 
‘and failure of feudality ;’ it was also ‘the epoch of the 
‘ growth of a new administrative system, having the source of 
‘ its strength in the royal power.’ Under this system ail con- 
stitutional power radiated from the person, the household, the 
court, and the council of the king. The king was head of the 
State, as had been Edgar and Canute. He was also lord 
paramount of the whole of the land. As natural champion of 
his people he stood between oppressor and oppressed; as 
supreme landlord he had the right and the duty to intervene 
between lord and tenant. In the reign of Stephen the facts 
ceased utterly to correspond to this theory of English royalty. 
The theory itself grew to be a regret and an aspiration. In that 
dark interregnum feudality, the principle of the age antago- 
nistic to the idea of royalty, was let loose upon the country. 
By the simple feudal principle each lord answered to his con- 
science for his own tenants; his superior lord held him ac- 
countable for breaches of feudal obligations to himself. The 
oath which the Conqueror imposed upon mesne tenants, as well 
as tenants in chief, showed his determination to make allegi- 
ance to the sovereign a constant term in all the political 
relations of his subjects with one another. Norman barons 
had always striven against this theory. The license of the 
war between Stephen and Matilda proved to Saxon and 
Norman alike to what extent nobles could be trusted to be 
judges in their own cause. 

With the sixty years between the accession of Henry I. and 
the Charter of Runnymede we enter upon a new period. Pro- 
fessor Stubbs demonstrates how then the open alliance of the 
Church and the tacit alliance of the people enabled the sove- 
reign to curb the feudal spirit, and the alliance of the barons 
enabled him to curtail the immunities which were denational- 
ising the Church. The Great Charter is a test of the de- 
gree to which administrative reform and resolutely equal 
government had made the period which followed the Peace of 
Wallingford a period ‘of amalgamation, of consolidation, of 
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‘continuous growing together, and new development.’ The 
history of England for the eighty years which followed 
Runnymede is declared by Professor Stubbs to be the narra- 
tive of a continuous struggle, with varying fortunes, between 
the nation and the king for the enjoyment of the liberties 
affirmed by the Charter, or for safeguards of those liberties. 
It was the heroic age of English politics, when barons and 
churchmen leagued together for the commonwealth. Patriot- 
ism did not always choose its means wisely, but at each halting- ' 
place of the conflict ‘ something is seen to be gained, something 
* consolidated, something defined, something reorganised on a 
‘ better principle.’ The end was a parliament so constituted 
that ‘it remains, with necessary modifications and extensions, 
‘the model of representative institutions at this day,’ and a 
scheme of legislation so soundly based as to have ‘ anticipated 
* and almost superseded constructive legislation for two cen- 
‘ turies.’ The fourteenth century, the age of chivalry, is, in 
Canon Stubbs’s view, an age of ‘ private and political faction, 
‘of selfish foreign wars, of treason laws and judicial murders, 
‘of social rebellion and religious division.’ But it is also a 
period signalised by the gradual recognition of the House of 
Commons as representative of the mass and body of the nation. 
The reign of John had exhibited the king on one side, the 
nation, impersonated by the barons, on the other. The reign 
of Edward I. had concentrated the three estates of the realm 
in a national assembly. The reigns of Edward II., Edward 
III., and Richard II. revealed the third estate as ‘ foremost of 
* the three.’ 

The political interest of the Lancastrian period consists, 
Professor Stubbs thinks, in the fact that ‘it contains not only 
‘the foundation, consolidation, and destruction of a fabric of 
‘ dynastic power, but, parallel with it, the trial and failure of 
* a great constitutional experiment, a premature testing of the 
‘ strength of the parliamentary system.’ The Yorkist period 
which succeeds can hardly be said to have any distinct 
political or constitutional interest. It is a kind of episode in 
English history, a time of government by court-martial under 
constitutional forms. It and the Lancastrian period may, 
however, be taken together as having a deeper interest than 
their political characteristics would impart in the social and 
intellectual and theological revolution of which the causes, 
though they produced their effects in the sixteenth century, 
began, as Professor Stubbs explains, to work in the fifteenth. 

Canon Stubbs has the interest of an ecclesiastic in the early 
fortunes of his order. In a work written for the Delegates of 
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the Oxford University Press by the Oxford Regius Professor 
of Modern History, the importance of the Church in English 
history was not likely to be slurred over. The Professor's 
facts are seldom to be criticised, his conclusions are always 
candid. Yet, perhaps, a layman writing for a different body 
of readers might have dwelt somewhat less solicitously on the 
political pre-eminence of Churchmen. Certainly the part 
played by the Church presents a strangely different aspect in 
the pages of Hume, or even Hallam, and in those of Professor 
Stubbs. The Church he exhibits as something more than the 
civiliser of Anglo-Saxon barbarism, the educator, the pioneer 
of all the arts, including agriculture. These merits have always 
been allowed. But, in the Professor’s pages, the Church 
figures in addition as ‘for ages the substitute for the cohesion 
‘which the divided nation was otherwise unable to realise.’ 
Mercians and West Saxons felt at any rate that they were 
Englishmen as members of one English national Church. 
‘ The ecclesiastical and the national spirit growing into one 
‘ another supplied something at least of that strong passive 
‘ power which the Norman despotism was unable to break.’ 
The Conqueror did not desire to break it. He filled up sees 
with Normans; but it was done on the advice of Lanfranc, 
and he and Lanfranc were at one in using the Church as a 
counterpoise to Norman feudalism. The Church supplied the 
human machinery of administration by which the Conqueror 
and Henry I. compacted Norman and Saxon into a nation. 
When the Crown was a rampart against feudal tyranny, the 
Church ranged itself on its side. When the Crown became 
the danger to liberty, the Church allied itself with the barons, 
and helped to extort Magna Charta. Later on the claims of 
the Papacy seduced or intimidated the English Church into 
holding aloof from national politics. The body of the clergy 
preferred to legislate apart in Convocation, when they might 
doubtless have asserted their claim to be represented directly 
in the House of Commons. Yet to the very close of medieval 
history, and even beyond its boundaries, the Church is shown 
by Professor Stubbs to have furnished the most successful and 
skilful of advisers and ministers of the Crown. He fears that 
the blending of episcopal with secular duties may have been 
to the damage of the former; he allows that towards the close 
of the middle ages the English Church lost its purity, and be- 
came selfish, luxurious, and debased. But he asserts that, 
while the English Constitution was still in the rudimentary 
stage, the State gained immensely by being administered by 
statesmen whose first ideas of order were based on conscience 
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and law rather than on brute force. The administrative vigour 
and success of these ecclesiastical chancellors and justiciars 
must be allowed even by those who are less assured than seems 
Professor Stubbs of the sympathy between them and the na- 
tion they administered. We reckon, nevertheless, the fashion 
of using ecclesiastics in public administration as not the least 
among the many evils of the Conquest. A foreign and intru- 
sive dynasty was unable by the circumstances of its origin to 
have native secular counsellors. It was equally unable, from 
jealousy of the power it had been compelled to accumulate in 
the hands of its companions in usurpation, to choose Norman 
secular ministers. An almost necessary but a very dangerous 
consequence was that it was compelled to introduce into Eng- 
lish monarchical policy a habit of relying upon the advice of 
persons whose duty to Rome was always liable to conflict with 
their duty to their country. 

The barons were the great enemies of the English nation 
from the Conquest to the death of Stephen. With Henry II. 
a new order of nobility arose, founded by men who had ac- 
quired rank and wealth as the king’s counsellors. These 

radually grew into natural leaders of the English people. 
Lhe nobility had suffered like the rest of the nation from John’s 
oppressions. This was the motive for their league against him. 
hen, however, they had once risen, they fought for the redress, 
not of their class grievances only, but of those of the nation 
at large. Professor Stubbs is satisfied from the internal evi- 
dence of the Charter that ‘the demands of the barons were no 
‘ selfish exaction of privilege for themselves.’ He recognises 
in a less degree the title of Simon de Montfort’s baronial com- 
panions to the gratitude of Englishmen. The barons who 
extorted from Edward I. the Confirmatio chartarum, and 
who supported Thomas of Lancaster and his avengers in the 
next reign, benefited England. But this was an accident. 
Their motive, it is intimated, was the gratification of their 
own stolid jealousy or selfish ambition. He is wrathful with 
Earls Bohun and Bigod for refusing obedience to an unlawful 
command of Edward I. Looking “back with the wisdom of 
six centuries’ distance, he cannot understand how ‘the self- 
‘ restraint and moderation which Edward had hitherto prac- 
‘ tised’ should have been so ‘sadly unappreciated.’ At the 
same time, he admits that the nobles, ‘on the whole, betray 
‘no jealousy of popular liberty; they do not object to share 
‘ with the commons the advantages that their resistance has 
‘ gained ; they see, if they do not ‘fully realise, the unity of the 

‘ national intcrest whenever and wherever it is threatened by 
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‘the Crown.’ In the next two centuries the barons cease to 
be national champions altogether. They do not relapse into 
the feudal ogres of the time of Stephen. In a way they even 
continue to lead the nation. But they are blind leaders of the 
blind. Their factions and intrigues against the Crown, or in 
favour of one or other pretender to it, have none but personal 
objects. A student of constitutional history might even re- 
joice at their mutual extinction, except that the consequent 
privation of a counterpoise to the monarch delivered the na- 
tion bound hand and foot to the tender mercies of Tudor pre- 
rogative. 

As we have already seen, Professor Stubbs assigns a first 
place to the second order of feudal nobility, the knights of the 
shires, among the champions of national liberty and unity. 
He will not say that their policy was an independent or class 
policy, or that they were always on the right side. The ad- 
herence of many of them to Wycliffite tenets he ascribes to the 
Wycliffite advocacy of the confiscation of clerical goods. When 
Henry VIII. carried out this Wycliffite policy, the descend- 
ants of the knights who had supported the Wycliffite party 
in the reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV. realised their 
covetous dream. Sometimes in English politics all sides were 
equally narrow-minded and self-seeking. But when there was 
a right side and a national policy prevailed in Parliament, 
Professor Stubbs finds that it prevailed by the help of the 
knights of the shires. Different sections of the unennobled 
land-owning class at various periods monopolised the chief 
portion of the county representation. An examination of the 
lists enables Professor Stubbs to assert that the humbler lords 
of manors, often of Saxon descent, served when the office was 
more burdensome than honourable; the owners of several 
manors would be elected ‘ when political quarrels were in- 
‘creasing the importance of the office, and those of semi- 
baronial rank and possessions ‘when political considerations 
‘became supreme.’ Thus, though the earlier Parliaments of 
Edward I. are largely composed of the highest class of knights, 
such as a Balliol, a Percy, a Fitz-Randolph, from the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century small local proprietors, bearing 
pure English names, such as Burton, Thornton, Bolton, form 
the majority. Towards the middle of the fourteenth century 
better-known names are found, and at the close of the middle 
ages appear members of baronial families. ; 

The yeomanry were doubtless possessed of a certain political 
weight. A yeoman was a freeholder, and therefore inde- 
pendent, so far as an income of forty shillings constituted 
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independence. But the younger branches of his family often 
had to trust for their advance in life to the favour of the 
neighbouring baron or other great proprietor. It is likely that 
their independence consisted then, as now, mainly in the liberty 
to choose between one and another county magnate. Their 
class formed, Professor Stubbs is of opinion, one of the links 
between town and country. The younger sons of the yeomen 
sought their livelihood commonly in trade. The precise po- 
litical position of the townsman is much more obscure than 
that of the yeoman. ‘ The influence of the town members in 
‘the House of Commons can,’ he says, ‘ be scarcely detected 
‘all throughout the middle ages except in two or three very 
‘narrow points.’ The citizens of London joined the con- 
federacy of the barons against John. The mayor of London 
is among the twenty-five personages to whom the execution of 
the Charter is confided. But generally Professor Stubbs dis- 
covers in the represented classes of the towns ‘a distinct in- 
‘sensibility as to the great questions at stake between the king 
‘and the nation, and as to the line on which political liberty 
‘was ultimately to advance.’ Town politics were more in- 
teresting to the citizen than national politics. Nothing can 
mark more vividly the difference between modern England and 
medieval England. On the nature of internal municipal politics 
the historian is equally in the dark. Butthere the want is of 
records within reach; we know well there was no absence of 
active and stirring life. Citizens were careless about the doings 
of Parliament chiefly because each city had a little Parlia- 
ment of its own which absorbed their interest. Particulars 
of this inner life, however, are not yet accessible. It is a dis- 
grace to the public spirit of corporations that Professor Stubbs 
should have to lament his inability, on account of the scattered 
nature of the materials within his reach, to formulate ‘any 
‘law of municipal progress.’ 

Anglo-Saxon England had been broken up into townships, 
and hundreds, and shires. Anglo-Norman England was di- 
vided between Saxons and Normans. England, when there 
were neither Saxons nor Normans, but only Englishmen, re- 
mained divided still. The division was between class and 
class, and the wars of the Roses were required to level, or 
begin to level, those walls of partition. There is, writes 
Professor Stubbs, very little evidence to show that our fore- 
fathers, at any rate in the middle ranks of life, desired to set 
any impassable boundary between class and class. The great 
barons might wish to isolate themselves, but the class was con- 
tinually being recruited from the official and military ranks. 
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The country knight approached very close to the baron; the 
city magnate was a link between the country squire and the 
tradesman ; ; the tradesman and the yeoman claimed cousinship. 
Even villeins intruded, in spite of class legislation, into the 
Church and the city guilds. The English spirit was not a 
caste spirit. That it was not is sufficiently demonstrated by 
the generous attempts to spread education, the best that the 
age could impart, throughout all orders of the population. 
Had the faculty of reading, Professor Stubbs remarks, not been 
widely diffused, Lollardism would have been incapable of its 
secret propagandism. Yet, though medieval England en- 
couraged facilities for rising from class to class, it was rife 
nevertheless in ‘ estranging and dividing influences, by which 
‘ interest was set against interest, estate against estate.’ There 
were the clergy and the laity, the landowners and the lack- 
lands, the freeholder and the leaseholder, the employer of labour 
and the labourer. Laws on apparel, sumptuary laws, and 
labour laws showed the tendency of English life to run into 
eddies and silt up the avenues of national life with social sand- 
banks. 

The heroes of Professor Stubbs are the men of sympathies too 
wide to be content with representing a single strain of local or 
class feeling, or of individuality so vigorous as to draw within 
its orbit not a class, but the nation. Such are the kings, and 
prelates, and barons, upon whose careers he loves to linger. 
He summons to the bar of history, one by one, the monarchs 
who have attempted to control the course of events. Each he 
questions to find whether his gifts were used, consciously or 
unconsciously, to nationalise England or to denationalise it. 
By the answer, in his court, kings stand or fall. His theory 
of the right method for an historian of the Constitution to pur- — 
sue renders his volumes a gallery of royal portraits. His verdicts 
upon acts and their doers are not always the popular verdicts 
enshrined in ballads and dramas. But he rears a mighty 
scaffolding of facts about every character he constructs. Before 
the structure within can be torn to pieces, the facts must be 
demolished. The facts, however, which he instances are mere 
samples of the treasure upon which he can draw for the justifi- 
cation of his conclusions. 

In these pages William I. is trusted by his new subjects, 
though they fear him. Hard, exacting, oppressive, he is 
yet °a law to himself’ The supposed founder of feudalism 
‘preferred the forms of ancient royalty to the more osten- 
‘tatious position of a feudal conqueror.’ His counsellor 
Lanfranc was ‘a statesman as well as a theologian, a lawyer 
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* as well as a scholar, and in feeling quite as much an English- 
‘ man as a Norman; he was an Italian too, and therefore, per- 
‘ haps, not a papalist.’ Henry I. was ‘a strong ruler, with a 
‘clear view of his own interests, methodical, sagacious, and 
‘ farsighted ; his selfish aims dictated the policy that gave peace 
‘ and order to his people; destroying his enemies he destroyed 
‘ theirs; and by enforcing order he paved the way for law. 
‘ Such a king neither expects nor deserves love; but the result 
‘ of his rule is better than that of many who are called bene- 
‘ factors.’ There could be no more admirable expansion of 
the Saxon chronicler’s epitaph on the monarch, who was at 
once a Norman and a great administrator: ‘ He made peace 
‘ for men and deer.’ Saxons had not yet been disciplined by 
the reign of Stephen to appreciate the merits of an even, 
though hard, rule. They groaned under it as much because 
it was even as because it was hard. Every schoolboy knows 
that Stephen was ‘gifted with neither a strong will nor a clear 
‘head.’ Those negative qualities explain his ill-government, 
but not his accession. The necessary lights are added to 
the shadows: ‘ He was a brave man, merciful and generous, 
‘and had had considerable military experience.’ Henry II. 
was 

‘of keen, bright intellect, patient, laborious, methodical; ambitious 
within certain well-defined limits, tenacious of power, ingenious even 
to minuteness in expedients, prompt and energetic in execution, at 
once unscrupulous and cautious. His private vices made no mark on 
his public career; and he continued to the last a most industrious, 
active, and business-like king. There was nothing in him of the hero, 
and of the patriot scarcely more than an almost instinctive knowledge 
of the needs of his people, a knowledge which can scarcely ever be 
said to be the result of sympathy.’ 


When Professor Stubbs finds the evidence in a state of 
drawn battle, he states opposing theories, and leaves his readers 
to choose. So he does when he has to characterise Thomas 
& Becket. That Becket was a great legislator and adminis- 
trator is unquestionable. The chief measures which have 
associated the reign of Henry II. indelibly with the English 
Constitution were planned when he was Chancellor. But he 
threw off the statesman and became simply an ecclesiastic. 
Clergy, after the Conquest, are classified by Professor Stubbs 
in several divisions. There were the officials who had been 
Cerwe for by Church preferment, like Bishop Roger of 

alisbury, and there were the professional ecclesiastics, like 
Stephen’s brother, Henry of Winchester, who intervened in 
secular quarrels to compel submission of the dispute to cle- 
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rical mediation. Thirdly, there were the ‘saints,’ who, in 
organising the State or promoting ecclesiastical supremacy, 
are, or pretend to be, seeking ‘ first and last what seems to 
‘ them to be the glory of God.’ Becket ‘lived through all 
‘three phases, and friends and enemies to the present day 
‘ debate to which of the two divisions of the last class his life 
‘and death assign him.’ Was he another Anselm? Was 
he, again, ‘ the fanatic who is ambitious of martyrdom, or the 
‘ hypocrite who will endure the risks of persecution provided 
‘ he obtains the honour of popularity?’ Professor Stubbs does 
not say that he sides with Becket’s enemies; he assuredly 
esteems the archbishop neither an Anselm nor a martyr. 

For a king like Richard I. he has no more tolerance than 
for one like Stephen. He holds military skill and prowess, 
splendour, poetic feeling, and adventurousness, no palliation 
for a prince’s ‘ entire want of sympathy, or even consideration,’ 
for his subjects. One whose ambition was that of a mere 
warrior, who ‘ would fight for anything whatever, but would 
‘ sell everything that was worth fighting for,’ is simply ‘a bad 
‘king.’ He has gained, perhaps, in popular estimation by the 
transcendent defects of his successor. Utter incapacity for 
government is the one unpardonable sin in a king; in John it 
was aggravated by ‘ every crime that could disgrace a man.’ 
‘ A faithless son, a treacherous brother, an ungrateful master,’ 
he was ‘to his people a hated tyrant.’ William Rufus had 
been all this; he is pronounced to be ‘a foul incarnation of 
‘ selfishness in its most abhorrent form, the enemy of God and 
‘man.’ Rufus, however, had at least a strong will. Canon 
Stubbs is intolerant of a man who, though ‘not devoid of 
‘ natural ability, craft, or energy, with his full share of the 
‘ personal valour and accomplishments of his house,’ yet ‘lost 
‘half his inheritance by sloth, and ruined and desolated the 
‘rest.’ A prince like this is naturally ‘the very worst of all 
‘ our kings.’ 

John’s character was consistently and uniformly vicious ; 
his son’s was more parti-coloured. But the Canon, when 
he has to judge a king, cannot reckon the fact that he is 
‘ pious, and, in an ordinary sense, virtuous, accomplished, re- 
‘ fined, liberal, magnificent,’ compensation for an utter absence 
‘of all elements of greatness.’ As sovereigns, John and 
Henry III. were, in some measure, counterparts. ‘ Unlike 
‘ his father, who was incapable of receiving .any impression, 
‘Henry was so susceptible of impressions that none of them 
‘ could last long; John’s heart was of millstone, Henry’s of 
‘ wax; yet they had in common a certain feminine quality of 
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‘irresolute pertinacity which it would be a mockery to call 
‘ elasticity.’ 

All that Henry, as a ruler, was not, Simon de Montfort 
was. Canon Stubbs admires the great baron ‘in whose hand 
‘the idea of representative government ripened;’ but he 
eulogises Simon’s career by negatives. He is grateful for 
what Simon did not, even more than for what he did. If he 
rejoices in the earl’s original successes, he rejoices at least 
equally in his final failure. 


‘ Had he lived longer, the prospect of the throne might have opened 
before him, and he might have become a destroyer instead of a saviour. 
He cannot be called happy in the opportunity of his death; yet it may 
have been best for England that he lived no longer. He was greater 
as an opponent of tyranny than as a deviser of liberties; the fetters 
imposed on royal autocracy, cumbrous and entangled as they were, 
seem to have been an integral part of his policy ; the means he took 
for admitting the nation to self-government wear very much the form 
of an occasional or party expedient, which a longer tenure of undivided 
power might have led him either to develope or to discard.’ * 


Professor Stubbs questions whether, ‘with all his popu- 
‘ larity, he understood the nation, or they him.’ He speaks 
of De Montfort as Henry’s ‘brilliant rival.’ So he appeared 
to the contemporaries of both; in the history of constitutional 
development he has a worthier and more real antagonist in 
Edward I. Simon’s final triumph might have cost Edward his 
inheritance; the success he actually won gave national de- 
velopment a bias which Edward could not have resisted had he 
desired it. As it was, he became, politically, Simon’s heir 
and executor. ‘ Truthful, honourable, temperate, and chaste; 
‘ frugal, cautious, resolute ; great in counsel, ingenious in con- 
‘ trivance, rapid in execution,’ successful in ‘defining and 
‘ completing’ the national institutions which Henry II. had 
‘reorganised,’ he was, over and above all this, ‘a law-abiding 
‘ king, one who kept his word.’ 

The next three kings, distinct as they are in character, are 
yet shown to stand in a more similar relation to the develop- 
ment of the Constitution than might be supposed from the 
popular estimate of them. The common impression of the first 
is that he was a slothful, cowardly, incapable tool of degraded 
favourites; of the second, that he is the glory of the English 
monarchy, to be ranked with, perhaps before, Henry V.; of 
the third, that he was rash and headstrong, the victim of a 
wily rival whom he had not the art and statecraft to match. 





* Vol. ii. pp. 99-100. 
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Professor Stubbs does not contradict the traditional view of 
Edward IIL., though he draws the lineaments with a more 
subtle hand than previous English historians. While, how- 
ever, leaving Edward II. in the low place to which he has 
always been consigned, he connects him with his son and great- 
randson not less by differences than by resemblances. 

Edward II. was not the mere coward that Walter Scott has 
contrasted, in his ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’ with Bruce. He 
possessed the instinctive courage of his house, and ‘ some share 
‘ of the chivalrous qualities that are impersonated in his son.’ 
With this, and a fair face and strong limbs, all that is good 
in the man ends. He had ‘no policy beyond the cunning of 
‘ unscrupulous selfishness, no kingly pride or sense of duty, 
‘no industry, or shame, or piety.’ He was ‘ the first king 
‘ since the Conquest who was not a man of business well ac- 
* quainted with the routine of government.’ ‘ His faults are 
‘ quite as much negative as positive; his character is not so 
‘much vicious as devoid of virtue.’ Apologists have endea- 
voured to show that he inherited enmities provoked by his 
father’s revolutions in administration, and which his father had 
never troubled himself to train him to baffle. Our Canon will 
not suffer such a slur on the monarch he supremely honours. 
Edward ITI., he declares, ‘ deliberately defied his father’s coun- 
‘sels.’ If, as is admitted, he was the object of bitter hostility, 
on the other hand ‘ he did nothing to prove that he was worthy 
‘ of better treatment.’ ‘ His reign is a tragedy, but one that 
‘ lacks in its true form the element of pity.’ The Professor 
loathes Isabella and Mortimer as the instruments of Edward’s 
downfall, and even declares his fate ‘ undeserved;’ but he 
denies that it invites or justifies sympathy. 

Edward IIL. unlike his father, has always enjoyed not sym- 
pathy only, but admiration. He was ambitious, and he was a 
triumphant warrior, who had his bard in Froissart. His sub- 
jects were proud of his successes, and England gained from 
them ‘a new consciousness of unity and importance.’ It gained 
still more indirectly. He had to barter away his prerogatives 
for supplies, and the Constitution owes much to the reign. To 
the king his country ‘owes no gratitude for patriotism, saga- 
‘ city, or industry.’ This ‘ gentle, gay, and splendid ideal 
‘ king of chivalry ’ was ‘unscrupulous, selfish, extravagant, 
‘and ostentatious.’ ‘Like Richard I., he valued England 
‘ primarily as a source of supplies, and his nation bought its 
‘ glory by blood, treasure, and agony of many sorts.’ He 
had a certain suppleness, and knew how to retire from an un- 
tenable position; but he exalted the theory of the royal pre- 
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rogative in proportion to the practical growth of Parliamentary 
and national privilege. To his grandson he bequeathed a 
tradition of absolutism which destroyed him. His creation of 
appanages for his children had its fruit in the wars of the 
Roses. The evils of the next century, while ‘they caused 
‘men to look back upon his age as an age of gold, were all 
* results of his foolish policy and selfish designs.’ The picture 
is a dark one. We do not knowif it be not darker than that 
drawn of his hapless father. 

The Black Prince- has no special place in English con- 
stitutional history, and no special character is drawn of him 
by Professor Stubbs. That he does not stir the Professor's 
enthusiasm may be inferred from the incidental comparison 
subsequently between him and Henry V.’s wise brother, the 
Duke of Bedford. The latter, we are told, ‘although with a 
‘far higher type of character, in some points resembled the 
‘ Black Prince.’ From Edward III. we pass to Richard II. ; 
and here Professor Stubbs confesses himself at fault. Richard’s 
own contemporaries appear to have regarded him as frivolous 
and passionate. Canon Stubbs dare not contradict contemporary 
judgment; he simply describes results. The results are that, 
if mental excitement akin to madness conceived the design 
which was consummated in the Parliament of September 1397, 
it simulated, at any rate, very dexterously the effects of ‘ labour, 
‘ and self-restraint, and patience, combined with unscrupulous 
‘ craft and unflinching promptitude of action.’ Richard main- 
tained the extreme theory of prerogative, and ‘ he obtained the 
‘ consent of the nation to the statement that his royal power 
‘ was supreme.’ ‘ Every step of the great constitutional change 
‘ which he contemplated was carefully taken with cautious 
‘ reference to precedent and respect to the formal rights of the 
‘ estates.’ When Henry of Lancaster returned, our author 
seems surprised that the king should have resigned himself to 
his doom. He assumes that Richard was ‘ wanting at the 
‘ crisis, and had lost all nerve and power to meet it.’ On this 
one point we cannot concur with the Professor. If we read 
the king’s character aright, he was a gambler who could stake 
all upon a die, and who knew when he had lost. He played 
for an absolute throne, and saw, sooner even than Henry, that 
he had blown a mere bubble, and that it had burst. He could 
build up a theory out of the principles on which Edward III. 
had ruled, or endeavoured to rule; but he had neither the 
patience of a Tudor to let his theory mature slowly into pre- 
cedent, nor the pliable readiness of his grandfather to be ‘ con- 
‘ tent with the substance of power.’ Professor Stubbs rejoices 
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that Richard was foiled in his plot against the national liber- 
ties; but he will not compare a man who, however erring, was 
kingly, with a prince to whom, and not to Richard, the reproach 
of ‘ the skipping king,’ who ‘ ambled up and down with shallow 
‘ jesters,’ really applies. He confronts the dethroned prisoner 
of Pomfret with the ‘ magnanimous, chivalrous king, who had 
‘left him heir to difficulties he could not overcome.’ The 
balance, in his judgment, would probably incline against the 
brilliant conqueror of Cressy. 

Professor Stubbs abandons the personal character of Richard 
as ‘aproblem.’ Of Richard’s supplanter, too, he says: ‘ There 
‘ is scarcely one in the whole line of our kings of whose per- 
‘ sonality it is so difficult to get a definite idea.’ That is to say, 
definite ideas, or what seem to be such, can be formed of Henry 
of Derby and Henry IV.; but the two characters do not tally. 
‘ As Henry of Derby, he is the adventurous, chivalrous cru- 
‘ sader; prompt, energetic, laborious; the man of impulse 
‘ rather than of judgment; led sometimes by his uncle Glou- 
‘ cester, sometimes by his father; yet independent in action, 
‘ averse to bloodshed; strong in constitutional beliefs.’ As 
king, he is ‘ suspicious, cold-blooded, and politic, undecided in 
‘ action, cautious and jealous in private and public relations, 
‘ and, if not personally cruel, willing to sanction and profit by 
‘ the cruelty of others.’ The Canon holds that Henry never 
failed in fealty to the Church and to his theory of constitu- 
tional liberties. He persecuted the Lollards, and he governed 
through his parliaments. It is the personal temperament 
which Canon Stubbs finds altogether changed. He can account 
for it only on the supposition that the king’s notorious love ot 
casuistical argument tormented his conscience with remorse for 
his usurpation, and that the physical disease of his later years 
‘ affected both the balance of his mind and the strength of his 
‘ ruling hand.’ We must confess to feeling scarcely the full 
force of the incongruity. In Henry’s political tergiversations 
at the earlier stages of his career, where Canon Stubbs sees 
‘ good faith and honest intent rather than policy or foresight,’ we 
see a love of intrigue and determination to be on the winning 
side. Henry of Derby was courteous, and apparently frank by 
policy. Henry IV. doubtless was as enamoured of applause 
as Henry of Derby ; he would have been glad still to ‘ pluck 
‘ allegiance from men’s hearts.’ But he had too many com- 
rades in his adventurous assault upon the crown always 
ready to ‘ upbraid his gain of it by their assistances.’ He 
could not easily reconcile his new majesty as king with the 
universal popularity which marked the ancient friend of popular 
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liberties, the representative of a confederation of kindred and 
allied barons. The wars of the Roses demonstrated how im- 
possible a task the appanages of Edward IIT.’s younger sons, 
and the share of the Percies in the spoils of Richard II., had 
made the exercise of royal authority. A growing sense of the 
difficulty in Henry’s own days rendered him by turns irre- 
solute and vindictive. The change was a change in policy 
rather than in personal character. 

Henry V. is represented as a nobler reproduction of Henry 
of Derby, unsoured by climbing through crooked paths to a 
throne. He does not deny, but he is not inclined to accept, 
‘the legends of the wildness of Henry’s youth.’ If those tra- 
ditions be true, the license must, at any rate, have alternated 
with feats of generalship on the Scotch and Welsh borders, 
and conspicuous participation ‘at the head of his father’s 
‘ council in high deliberations on peace and war and national 
‘ economies.’ As king, he showed himself religious, pure, 
careful yet splendid, truthful and merciful, at once a brilliant 
soldicr, and a scholar and laborious man of business. Canon 
Stubbs admires him as a Plantagenet with the family strength 
and without the family vices, in short, born after his time, 
‘the typical medieval hero.’ He could, unlike his father, 
afford to be merciful; he loved to be generous. ‘ In his English 
‘ policy he appears most distinctly as a reconciling and uniting 
‘force.’ Henry’s career and exploits were mere episodes in 
history. The dynasty he seemed to have consolidated was an 
episode in the royal succession. His attack upon France ex- 
hausted that country, and nearly exhausted England. ‘ In- 
‘ justice, in spite of all justificative argument, really underlay 
‘the whole scheme of conquest.’ Though tolerant he lent 
himself as an instrument to the persecuting tendencies of the 
Church. Under his auspices the representative of the English 
Church at the Council of Constance nominated Pope Martin, 
‘the creator of the modern Papacy.’ ‘ The result,’ his pane- 
gyrist admits, ‘ ran counter to the immemorial policy of kings 
‘and parliaments, of Church and State.’ But distant evils 
and present advantages do not hold quite their ordinary rela- 
tion when the agent is Henry V. With respect to his policy, 
whether foreign or ecclesiastical, we are exhorted to take the 
benevolent view. ‘The mischief of the consequences cannot 
‘be held to derogate from the greatness of the achieve- 
* ment.’ 

Professor Stubbs’s eulogy of Henry VI. leaves something 
of the same impression as his scornful condemnation of the 
contemptible Edward II. Learned and a patron of learn- 
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l ing, ‘ pious, pure, generous, patient, simple, true, and just, 
‘humble, merciful, fastidiously conscientious, modest and tem- 


; ‘ perate, he might have seemed made to rule a quiet people in 
l ‘ quiet times.’ The historian of the English Constitution is 
; intolerant even of virtues in the wrong place. He proceeds: 
, ‘ It is needless to say that for the throne of England in the 
y ‘midst of the death-struggle of nations, parties, and liberties, 
‘ Henry had not one single qualification.’ Edward of York 
y himself is represented as better qualified for a crown in such 
a times, selfish and remorseless as he was. Indeed, so indig- 
: nant is Professor Stubbs with administrative incapacity in a 
sovereign that it is only the excess of tyranny and sensuality 
1 in Edward IV. which stifles his natural instinct of indulgence 
P for a ruler who ruled. He would fain sum up in favour of 
8 a prince who, coming after the feeble Henry, possessed not 
1 merely eloquence, winning manners, and a certain taste for 
"5 letters, but, above all, courage and business capacity. Un- 
t happily Edward’s profligacy, his extortionateness, and his 
n mercilessness were too extreme to hide under royal robes. 
h ‘ He was a man vicious far beyond anything that England had 
9 * seen since the days of John, and more cruel and bloodthirsty 
rs ‘ than any king she had ever known.’ In his ruthless extinc- 
h tion of every kind of resistance he ‘far outdid all that his 
8 ‘ forefathers and his enemies together had done.’ We assent 
n entirely; but the sentiment seems a little inconsistent with 
mn the preliminary remark that ‘ Edward IV. was not perhaps 
K- ‘quite so bad a man as his enemies have represented.’ 
» To Edward’s enemies his viciousness seemed the more flagrant 
Y for the strength of royal will which crushed and tied them 
nt down. That strength of will, perhaps, pleads with Professor 
ne Stubbs against the most damning evidence of its possessor’s 
sh vices, 
n, Richard III. appears to Professor Stubbs to ‘ differ rather 
e- ‘in fortune than in desert’ from his brother. The praise 
gs may not seem high when read in the light of the list of Ed- 
ils ward’s cruelties and sensualities. But Professor Stubbs, when ! 
a- he is dealing with kings, thinks more of their amount of ad- 
ys ministrative vigour than of their licentiousness or even of their 
he oppressions. ‘The indications of powers and resolution in 
ot Richard attract him as they attract him in Edward. As he 
/e- , confesses, the materials for a clear delineation of Richard’s 
character are very scanty. The cloud over his title coloured 
ng every act of his reign. A monarch in whose title his sub- 
he jects do not believe does not scruple to govern by martial 
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law. ‘ There can, however,’ writes the Professor, ‘ be little 
‘ doubt of Richard’s great ability, of his clear knowledge of 
‘the policy which in ordinary circumstances would have se- 
‘ cured his throne, and of the force and energy of will which, 
‘ put to a righteous use, might have made for him a great 
‘name.’ He observes further: ‘ He might have reigned well 
‘ if he could have rid himself of the entanglements under which 
‘he began to reign, or have cleared his conscience from the 
‘ stain which his usurpation and its accompanying cruelties 
‘brought upon it.’ That is to say, perhaps, when a king 
happens to be an usurper and a murderer, it were well if he 
could persuade himself that he is a model of virtue and a re- 
cognised redresser of wrong. Canon Stubbs assumes that 
Richard ordered the murder of his nephews. He does not 
contradict the popular rumour that from the same murderous 
heart proceeded the death of Henry VI. We should have 
been glad had so keen and close an observer of medieval 
English character endeavoured to explain the portent that 
Englishmen, even after the wars of the Roses, should have 
credited these atrocities, and yet have offered were it only the 
merest lip homage to a treacherous suborner and accomplice of 
midnight assassins. 

Professor Stubbs sketches characters with a touch at once 
so firm and so delicate that his readers would be well pleased 
if other English worthies in addition to kings found a place in 
his portrait gallery. But kings, when the English Constitution 
was still in the making, governed as well as reigned. A new 
—— is at all periods a convenient milestone in history; in the 
middle ages sovereigns so distinctly controlled the policy of the 
State that each coronation was a natural epoch. If a prince 
had no power to impress his individuality on affairs, the want 
was perhaps even more felt than the enthronement of a strong 
will. The character of a crowned failure like the third Henry 
or the second Edward has to be drawn with analytical detail ; 
constitution-makers like Langton are often seen in these 
pages only in their acts. Sometimes, however, he cannot 
suffer a mighty name to pass away without an epitaph, though 
its bearer be not an anointed king. Simon de Montfort has 
his place beside kings. Becket has his. Wycliffe has a few 
words, more of censure than of praise. He is credited with 
the rank of a deep thinker and a popular leader; but his im- 
mediate influence upon his age is condemned. ‘ His logical 
‘ system of politics, when it was applied to practice, turned out 
‘ to be little else than socialism; and his religious system, un- 
* less its vital doctrines are understood to be thrown into the 
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‘ shade by its controversial tone, was unfortunately devoid of 
‘ the true leaven of all religious success, sympathy and charity.’ 
It is a view of the great reformer of a nature to carry surprise 
and consternation into the breasts of deep students of Mr. 
Southey’s ‘ Book of the Church.’ Henry V.’s two brothers 
have a few pregnant lines devoted to them. John of Bedford 
is lauded for his grave statesmanship and sense of public duty 
—‘ all the great qualities of Henry without his brilliance "—and 
Humfrey of Gloucester is condemned for his glittering, popular, 
self-seeking, and unpatriotic adventurousness. The magnifi- 
cent Cardinal Beaufort claims something more. He is shown 
dying, ‘not, as the great poet has described him, in the pangs 
‘of a melodramatic despair, but with the same business-like 
‘ dignity in which for so long he had lived and ruled.’ Am- 
bitious, unscrupulous, a persecutor, he was yet merciful in his 
political enmities, enlightened in his foreign policy, and ready 
to sacrifice his wealth and labour for the king. ‘From the 
‘ moment of his death everything began to go wrong, and went 
€ worse and worse until all was lost.’ 

With a man like Beaufort, who worked upon a definite 
national policy, Canon Stubbs feels far more sympathy than 
with an ‘ exaggeration of the common baronial type’ like the 
King-maker. Yet Warwick fills too wide a space in history 
not to command criticism, and our author is too just not to 
examine his character, that it may be perceived what was the 
secret of the awe he inspired. He finds that Warwick 
was greedy and jealous of power and wealth, and unscru- 

ulous in choosing his means. But he was not wantonly blood- 
thirsty or faithless. He was more than a powerful lord and a 
triumphant and skilful warrior ; ‘ he was a far-seeing politician, 
‘too, and probably, if Edward had suffered him, would have 
‘secured such a settlement of the foreign relations of England 
‘as might have anticipated the period of national recovery 
‘of which Henry VII. obtained the credit.’ Warwick was 
‘no constitutional hero; he comes, perhaps, hardly within the 
‘ken of constitutional history, but he had in him the makings 
‘ of a great king.’ ; 

This great work is chargeable with two grave faults. 
Its pages are without marginal dates, and its three volumes 
have an index which is worse than none. We shall hope to 
see both these irritating defects cured in a later edition, If 
there were equally material errors in his vast collection of 
historical data, we should not scruple to point them out. But 
he must be a bold critic who would venture to assail Canon 
Stubbs’s facts. Premisses and conclusions are there in every 
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case for the reader to judge for himself how far they agree ; the 
inference he may attack, but hardly the propositions from 
which it is drawn. 

Occasionally, though only occasionally, a conclusion appears 
to us ill-supported. Asa mere passing illustration we might 
instance the use made by Professor Stubbs of the omission to 
crown Matilda after the capture and deposition of Stephen. 
The Professor has no doubt that the doctrine prevailed in the 
Norman period that a king could be set aside for misgovern- 
ment; but he believes also that too much sanctity attached to 
the solemnities of coronation to permit of the ceremony being 
repeated so long as a previous subject of it lived and had not 
been formally degraded. The truth is, as is plain from the 
Professor’s own quotation from Hoveden, that the bar to the 
coronation of Matilda was not Stephen, but her own son 
Henry. Henry I. ‘fecit,’ records Hoveden, ‘ archiepiscopos 
‘et comites et barones totius sue dominationis jurare fideli- 
‘tates Matildi imperatrici filie sux, et Henrico filio ejus adhuc 
‘minimo, et constituit eum regem post se.’ That is, Matilda 
received fealty as lady of England and Normandy, but the 
regal dignity was assigned to her son. Her father showed the 
same kind of doubt of the capacity of a woman for royalty as 
was felt by Stephen’s supporters among the barons. 

Sometimes the laudable fear of judging past ages from the 
point of view of the present appears to press too heavily upon 
the historian. Henry I.’s reform of the judicature he is 
afraid to trace to any magnanimous love of justice. He attri- 
butes it, indeed, not to mere greed for fees, but to Henry’s and 
Roger of Salisbury’s ‘deeper and more statesmanlike belief that 
‘a nation in which justice is done is safer and more contented, 
‘ and presents, therefore, an easier and richer body to be taxed.’ 
There is, he adds, ‘no reason to suppose that Henry acted on 
‘any higher motive ; the value of justice depended, in his eyes, 
‘very much on the amount of treasure with which it supplied 
‘him.’ This is altogether an arbitrary assumption. Strong 
and successful rulers like Henry I., of whatever race and in 
whatever age, are precluded by the laws of human nature and 
human intelligence from regarding their subjects thus as mere 
milch-cows. They take care that their institutions pay their 
cost and something more; but, over and above the possible 
fruit in the form of revenue, they have a pride in and love of 
their work of administration. They desire that it should 
answer its object of maintaining obedience to the laws. Canon 
Stubbs’s needless imputation of wise legislation to the legis- 
lator’s covetousness of a large revenue is the more surprising 
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that the Professor has not the humiliating habit in which 
preceding English historians indulged of tracing the British 
Constitution back to a money-bag and nothing besides. Kings 
in his pages show the royal instinct of public peace and order. 
Their subjects resist prerogative because they feel themselves 
citizens also. Then suddenly the historian appears to fear he 
may be thought romantic and unpractical; he turns upon 
himself, and declares that a great king, in beating off the 
wolves from the flock, had always an eye to the shambles. 

An analogous tendency to this, by which Canon Stubbs is led 
to infer that medieval kings had not the pleasure in governing 
well which ploughmen have in drawing a straight furrow, in- 
duces him to apologise for acts which were disgraceful then, 
as they would be now. Richard I. resigned under duress his 
crown tothe Emperor Henry VI., and Johnresigned his to Pope 
Innocent III. Ineach case it was restored as a fief subject to 
tribute. The comment is: ‘In neither case would: much 
‘heroism have been shown by resistance to the demand; 
‘ Richard’s misfortune and John’s misgovernment had left them 
‘ practically without alternative.’ But Richard and John had 
an alternative, though one not personally agreeable to them. 
Huss and Jerome of Prague might, on this easy principle 
that they had no alternative except death, have recanted their 
doctrines and escaped the stake. We must equally protest 
against the qualified acquittal of John’s barons for their offer 
of the English crown to the French prince. ‘ The act,’ he 
says, ‘was a degrading one, and morally has no excuse but 
‘ the plea of necessity.’ We doubt what necessity there can be 
which would justify an offer of the English crown to a foreign 
potentate. 

Like every writer, whether historian, biographer, or novelist, 
who identifies himself with the subjects of his pen, Canon 
Stubbs has his favourites. He has chosen them, however, on 
sufficient evidence of the honourable part they have played in 
shaping English political nature. When he has once given his 
confidence, he withdraws it reluctantly. Edward I. and Henry 
V. are his two ideal English sovereigns ; nor do we question the 
wisdom of his selection. But the right does not seem to us to 
have been at all as distinctly on the side of the former in his 
conflict with Bigod and Bohun as is here assumed. Canon 


- Stubbs appears to think that the good government the country 


had enjoyed under Edward’s sceptre was ground for acqui- 
escing in occasional stretches of the royal prerogative. But, 
as he knows better than anyone else, this is not the way in 
which the English Constitution has been built up. Certainly 
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it would have been a dangerous course to pursue with a sove- 
reign so unwilling as Edward I. to part with a prerogative 
once exercised. Again, in praising Henry V., the Canon slurs 
over much too leniently the unjustifiable aggression, as he 
himself esteems it, upon France, and all the mischievous con- 
sequences which flowed from its dangerous successes. Perhaps 
an instinctive contempt for the want of administrative capacity 
in a ruler has rendered him unjust to Henry VI. He praises 
the unfortunate prince’s private virtues, but he passes over the 
kingly qualities he possessed. The years of unchallenged 
authority which intervened between the king’s attainment of his 
majority and the civil war may not have been all due to the 
famous memory of his father, but in part to the halo of Henry 
VI.’s own uprightness and love of his people. There is a royal 
ring about his answer to the offer by Beaufort’s executors of a 
large sum from the cardinal’s estate: ‘ My uncle was very dear 
* to me, and did much kindness to me whilst he lived ; the Lord 
‘reward him! But do ye with his goods as ye are bounden; 
‘ I will not take them.’ Not one of his predecessors would 
have rejected such an offering. So long as he retained his 
senses unclouded, his seat was secure; he even kept the peace 
between vengeful foes like Somerset and York. When the 
waters of baronial discord were once let out, his grandfather, 
with all his kingcraft, could not have stemmed the flood. 
Other instances might be pointed out in which we should 
not absolutely agree with Professor Stubbs’s verdicts on per- 
sons. But they are few and far between. A more important 
ground of difference might be found in his ecclesiastical pro- 
pensity to dwell on the question of the relations between 
Church and State. He declines, it is true, to lay down any 
‘ definition of the ideal relations between Church and State.’ 
That, however, is only because he believes that any definition, 
to be satisfactory, should recognise at once perfect harmony 
between the two, and perfect independence for the Church in 
what he regards as the field of work it and the State share in 
common. Such a province, for example, is education ; and ‘ the 
‘ Church,’ he holds, ‘ cannot engross the work of education 
‘ without some danger to liberty; the State cannot engross it 
‘ without some danger to religion ; the work of the State with- 
* out liberty loses half its value; the State without religion 
‘ does only half its work.’ He does not seem to understand 
that statesmen may administer a province into which religion 
enters religiously, though the State itself be without religion. 
But, though we disagree with the view we presume him to 
entertain on this question, the matter is only of theoretical in- 
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terest. In the middle ages Church and State were organisa- 
tions, each independent in its own special province, but sharing 
another province in which they were continually jostling and 
striving with each other for the mastery. In recounting the facts 
of this contest, as in all his facts, Canon Stubbs’s impartiality 
seems incapable even of feeling temptation. In proceeding 
from facts to inferences he keeps so keen a watch against 
himself that we should find more to criticise in his enumera- 
tion of the results of a campaign in France, than in his 
scrutiny of a controversy between a king and a primate. Mr. 
Hallam is no colder judge of the medieval Church than the 
Oxford Professor of Modern History. 

We shall have strangely failed in our object if we have not 
communicated to our readers some of the warmth of admira- 
tion which these volumes excite in ourselves. A rheto- 
rical passage is not to be detected from the first page to the 
last. The sentences labour with a greater weight of know- 
ledge and the results of thought than they are well able to bear. 
The writer is a pioneer ; he has to pick his steps as he advances 
without much leisure to consider whether his companions can 
keep pace with him along the rugged path. But the road 
once made seems made for ever. It would be rash to predict, 
when every year sees new storehouses thrown open to the 
student of history, that even Professor Stubbs’s canons of 
constitutional development will escape modification. They 
may be modified; they will scarcely be disproved. English- 
men may congratulate themselves that, at the very time when 
it became possible to write English history from its genuine 
sources, the talents and the devotion were found which could 
accomplish the work. Canon Stubbs fifty years ago would have 
followed his bent and composed histories. He would have 
emulated Mr. Hallam as a critic of the English Constitution ; 
he could not have written, or rather rewritten, the constitu- 
tional history of England. Whatever new discoveries may be 
made, he has grasped too firmly the central idea of English 
national life to be ever shown to have strayed wide of the 
goal. Where that idea leads him he follows; when it loiters 
he halts; he never anticipates the direction it will pursue; if 
the clue be lost for an instant, he tracks it like a sleuth-hound 
till he has caught it up once more. His calmness is the calm- 
ness not of indifference to each side, but of sympathy with 
the loftier and nobler intentions of both. His pity for lives 
thrown away in the vain attempt to turn back the current of 
national development balances his delight in the men who 
understood their age and sped it on its way. If his style 
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wants vivacity and lustre, there is instead the reflection of a 
passionate eagerness to lay bare the secret kernel of English 
— energies. The knowledge he has stored in his treasure- 

ouses at times, as it were, catches fire, and the measured 
diction glows with the hidden flame. Readers who glance at 
a page here and there will pronounce the book ponderous and 
stony. If, and as, they proceed, they will become conscious of 
a sentiment of enthusiasm stirring within them for the great 
theme which engages the historian, and for the spirit in which 
he works upon it, and we can promise them that they will find 
the volumes dull and heavy no longer. 

We rejoice that it should have occurred to Lord Beacons- 
field to honour both Church and State by conferring Bishop 
Lightfoot’s canonry on this great national historian. The 
Church of England owes much to an ecclesiastic who is in 
himself living evidence that clerical pursuits, followed with 
zeal and devotion, need not warp the judgment or narrow the 
sympathies. The debt of statesmen is of a more direct and 
personal nature. Canon Stubbs has said: ‘ The roots of the 
‘ present lie deep in the past, and nothing in the past is dead 
‘to the man who would learn how the present comes to be 
‘ what itis.’ The political forces which are operating now are 
the result of forces which have been operating since English 
history began. What they are cannot be understood except 
on condition of understanding whence they come. On the 
same condition only can it be foreseen whither they tend. 
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Art. Il.—1. Collective Works of Dr. Savers. Witha Biogra- 
phy by Witiiam Taytor, of Norwich. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Norwich: 1823. 


2. Memoir and Correspondence of Sir James Edward Smith, 
M.D., President of the Linnean Society. Edited by Lady 
SmiTH. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1832. 


3. A Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late William 
Taylor, of Norwich. Compiled and edited by S. W. 
RospBerps, of Norwich. 2 vols. 8vo. 1843. 


4, Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie. By Cecii1a Lucy 
BRIGHTWELL. 8yvo. Norwich: 1854. 


5. Memoir of the Life of Mrs. Fry. By two of her Daughters. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: 1848. 


The Autobiography of Harriet MArTINEAU. 3 vols. 
8vo. London: 1876. 


7. Catalogue of the Pictures exhibited at Burlington House in 
the Winters of 1877-78, including a special Selection of the 
Works of the principal Artists of the Norwich School. 


(['HESE works are none of them of recent date, but they 

supply us with a suitable introduction and with ample 
materials for the object we have in view, which is to bring 
before our readers some record of those whose lives conferred 
distinction on the social and literary annals of the chief city of 
Eastern England in the first quarter of the present century 
and even in much earlier times. They, indeed, have passed 
away, and have left no very deep mark in literature or science. 
But the fine arts, cultivated at Norwich under the influence of 
this genial society as they have never been cultivated in any 
other English provincial town, have left more enduring traces 
of genius. It was with some surprise that the connoisseurs 
of the metropolis saw the other day, collected in the sanctuary 
of the arts, a whole gallery of the works of Crome, Cotman, 
Stark, Vincent, and Stannard, all Norwich artists, rivalling 
the painters of Holland, and adding a brilliant page to the 
history of English art. These men have recently attained a 
degree of celebrity and importance of which in their lifetime 
they never dreamed, and we feel pleasure in adding our testi- 
mony to their posthumous fame. Their pictures, chiefly painted 
in the heart of Norwich or in its vicinity, brought before us 
the county by the sea, with its waves and cliffs, its heaths 
and commons, its cornfields, its old manor and farm houses, its 
fens and marshes, its willow-shadowed rivers and Dutch-like 
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meadows, and recalled the city which, planted in its centre, 
embalms so much of the past history of the eastern counties in 
architectural relics and old traditions. 

The county of Norfolk, which now enjoys the distinction of 
providing a royal dwelling-place, has also, in time past, been 
more than once the scene of a visit from the kings and queens 
of England, and in the days of Queen Elizabeth, on the occa- 
sion of a progress which she made through the county in 
1578, a procession of the goodliest and comeliest of the young 
men of Norwich rode, headed by the mayor, to meet their 
sovereign, when one of these riders, more gaily dressed than 
the rest, in green and white, with hat and plume and nobly 
mounted, represented the early British ‘king Gurguntus, 
‘ sometime king of England, who built the castle of Norwich, 
‘and laid the foundation of the city.’ So dim and remote 
is the personality of this barbarian king, that he seems to 
hover between the realms of the historical and the mythical ; 
but the lingering tradition served to enliven the welcome of 
Queen Elizabeth, although it fades before the better attested 
record of Saxon times. 

It is said that, in the ninth century, Alfred the Great, to 
end the Danish wars and establish peace, placed the fair-haired 
Guthrum, King of Denmark, in possession of the castle in 
East Anglia, which, bearing traces of early British origin, 
crowned, as, with later additions, it still crowns, that spot in 
Norfolk, once flanked by the sea, where the Wensum bends 
its waters into an enclosing curve before travelling on east- 
ward to join the Yare, to fill with it and the Waveney the 
expanse of Breydon Water, and to reach the flat monotonous 
shores which skirt for miles the approaches to Great Yar- 
mouth. Around this castle, the events, needs, and circumstances 
which arose in the course of centuries, gradually accumulated 
a varied assemblage of objects, and grew into the city now 
existing as the capital of Norfolk. 

But other causes, more peculiar and local, moulded the sub- 
sequent destinies of the town, and impressed their results upon 
its history. Such were the ecclesiastical element, when the 
cathedral, the monasteries, the churches, rose up to give an 
important character to the see; the foreign element, largely 
introduced by the settlement of Flemish traders in the four- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, and later by the immigration of 
Huguenots from France at the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes; the aristocratic atmosphere, occasioned by the fre- 
quent residence within the city of the Dukes of Norfolk, with 
their palace, provincial court, and train of followers; and, in its 
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measure, the element supplied by the presence of the Norfolk 
county gentry, whose custom it was to seek their winter quar- 
ters in the many-gabled mansions which, with spacious gardens 
and orchards attached to them, gave dignity to the architecture 
of the streets. The knight, the prelate, and the merchant, the 
antiquary and the artist, the man of science and the man of 
letters, are all represented on this provincial stage. Others 
also, besides those whose actual birthplace was Norwich, have 
so closely connected themselves with the town as to leave their 
fame and memory in the place in which they found their field 
of action or of suffering: the bishops, who created, enriched, or 
expanded the glories of the cathedral ; the knights, who, pos- 
sessing houses in Norwich, linked with it the names of Boleyn, 
Paston, and Fastolf; the poet, that Earl of Surrey, whose 
poetical genius and undeserved fate have rendered him me- 
morable, and who was well known in Norwich as the owner and 
occupier of two palaces in and near the town;* the martyr 
Bilney, who, in 1531, tinged the waters of the Wensum with 
the glare of the flaming stake upon its brink; and those earlier 
martyrs who perished in the ‘ Lollards’ Pit,’ a spot still known 
by their name, a monument of the precursors of the Reforma- 
tion. The religious persecution which followed the advent of 
Wicliffe: spread to Norfolk, and terminated in the arrest and 
punishment of many of those who held the opinions which were 
considered at once heretical and traitorous. One of these 
disciples of Wicliffe, William White, a priest, who, resigning 
his benefice, left the south of ‘England and took up his abode 
in Norfolk, where his saintly life and earnest message made a 
deep impression, was arrested and brought to Norwich, and, 
by the decision of Bishop Wakering, was led out from the 








* The Earl of Surrey had a house in ‘Surrey Street,’ and one on 
Mousehold Heath. ‘At the dissolution of the Priory of St. Leonard, 
‘King Henry VIII. granted it to Thomas Duke of Norfolk, whose son, 
‘ Henry Earl of Surrey, built a sumptuous house on the site, in which he 
‘dwelt.’ (Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vol. iv. p. 427.) It is stated in the 
work—‘ Indication of Memorials, Monuments, Paintings, and En- 
‘gravings of Persons of the Howard Family,’ by Henry Howard of 
Corby Castle, privately printed, 1834, that there are fourteen portraits 
of Lord Surrey extant: three by Holbein (one at Knowle, one at 
Kensington Palace, and one at Windsor), two others at Knowle, one 
at Arundel Castle, one by Vertue (a copy of the Arundel Castle por- 
trait), one at Greystoke Castle by Sir Antonio More, one at Worksop 
Manor, one at Oxburgh, a second at Windsor, one by Houbraken, 
locality unknown, a small head on board at Oxford, and a highly 
finished head on board, apparently a copy of the Arundel Castle 
picture, which was in the possession of Dr. Nott. 
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Castle of Norwich one morning in the month of September, 
1428, and, crossing the river to the hollow under the hill—that 
spot where the broken ground, flattened into a platform in the 
centre, rises into a low amphitheatre, looking straight over the 
river on to the cathedral spire—suffered, beneath the gaze of 
the bank of spectators, the death which has been so often and 
so vividly described by Foxe, the death by gallows, chain, and 
fuel, or by stake and faggot. 

Amongst the Norwich worthies of that age must be men- 
tioned Sir Thomas Erpingham, whose memory is perpetuated 
by a gateway to the Upper Close which bears his name. His 
father, Sir John Erpingham, succeeded to the estate at Er- 
pingham, the old inheritance, country residence, and burial- 
place of the family, only a few months before his own death. 
His life had been passed mainly in Norwich, in the occupation 
of the ‘ corner house on the west side of the street against 
* Rose Lane,’ the site of which is given by Blomefield in his 
map of Norwich. Here it is probable that the son was born 
and brought up, who is known to later generations for his loyal 
devotion to Henry V., for his gallantry at Agincourt, for the 
interest and active part which he took in the affairs of the city 
during his long life, and for his excellent taste in architecture. 
A small old print gives a quaint likeness of this Norwich 
knight. His life was as varied as his tastes; at one time the 
hero of a battle, at another the centre of that domestic life of 
which his wife Joan, the daughter of Sir William Clopton, a 
lady traditionally of great beauty, formed the ornament; now 
devoted to the doctrines of Wicliffe, encouraging the so-called 
Lollards’ movement, and incurring the disapproval of the 
Bishop of Norwich, that warlike bishop, Le-de-Spencer, who, 
with his sword in one hand and his pastoral staff in the other, 
administered the affairs of his diocese; then founding a mo- 
nastery, building the fine church for the brethren of the Black 
Friars, now well known as St. Andrew’s Hall, and devising, 
with all rich and significant decoration, an entrance gateway to 
the episcopal precincts, which is one of the best specimens of 
the architecture of his age. The arms of Erpingham, an inescut- 
cheon in an orle of martlets, and the arms of Joan Walton and 
Joan Clopton, his two wives, are placed upon the edifice, and 
in a niche above the tall archway is the effigy of Sir Thomas 
himself, a figure in armour, with pointed beard and waving 
hair, armed with sword and shield, with upraised face and 
hands joined in prayer.* 





* Blomefield, vol. iv. p. 39. Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Antiquities of 
* Norwich.’ 
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Sir Thomas Erpingham, ‘a good old commander and a most 
‘ kind gentleman,’ described by the contemporary poet Lydgate 
as ‘Sir Thomas Erpingham, that never did faille, is alluded 
to by Monstrelet in the chronicle written almost in the lifetime 
of the knight. It was Erpingham, a knight ‘ grown grey with 
‘ age and honour,’ who gave the signal for the onset at Agin- 
court. Placing the archers in front, and, in the name of the 
king, exhorting them all most earnestly to defend their lives, 
he flung into the air a truncheon which he held in his hand, 
crying out, ‘Now strike!’ The fidelity of Sir Thomas 
Erpingham to the king has been recorded by Shakespeare, who 
gives him a place in his play of ‘ King Henry V.’— 


Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingham : 
A good soft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churlish turf of France. 
Erp. Not so, my liege: this lodging likes me bett2r, 
Since I may say ‘ Now lie I like a king.’ 


The incidents of Agincourt and the French campaign sug- 
gested perhaps to Sir Thomas Erpingham the idea of placing 
in St. Michael’s Church in Norwich the painted glass window 
which contained the arms of the heroes of Crécy and Poictiers. 
This and the rebuilding of St. Andrew’s Hall seem to have 
been the last acts of his life; he lived to see the death of the 
king he had served, as he had previously seen those of his pre- 
decessors—Edward III., Richard II., and Henry IV.—and 
died himself in 1428 at the opening of the War of the Roses. 

The French wars remind us of another Norfolk family, that 
of Wodehouse, which still bears the proud device of ‘ Agin- 
‘ court’ on its shield in memory of the good service done by 
John Wodehouse to Henry V. on that day, and the present 
Earl of Kimberley still possesses the silver cup presented by 
that sovereign to his ancestor. The Wodehouses, though 
strictly a county family, living near Wymondham, have 
always been closely connected with Norwich. Mr. Edmund 
Wodehouse, long member for the county, and father of the 
present Sir Philip Wodehouse, lived in the Upper Close. His 
brother was a prebendary of the Cathedral. In our own day, 
and under Whig auspices, the head of this distinguished 
family has reached the dignity of an earldom. 

The sixteenth century produced in the city many important 
events, the persecution of Bilney and other Protestants, Ket’s 
rebellion under the protectorate of Somerset, and the advocacy 
of the cause of one queen and the loyal reception of another, 

but it also bore there its quiet fruit of intellectual progress. 
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Two men distinguished for ability, scholarship, and large enter- 
prise, Dr. Kaye, the founder of Caius ‘College, Cambridge, 
and Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, were born in 
Norwich, and began, in different directions, their work of use- 
fulness and light. 

Dr. Kaye, or, as he is commonly called, Dr. Caius, whose 
life was more varied in its scope and interests than that of 
Matthew Parker, was born in 1510, and, adding to his literary 
pursuits a love of science, adopted the career of a physician. 
After his course at Cambridge, he took the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine at Padua in 1541, he was admitted a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians in 1547, and became the first of that 
remarkable series of eminent men who have, from his time 
down to the present moment, represented and practised in 
Norwich the medical profession. 

The life of Dr. Caius is divided into distinct periods ; many 
years at the University of Padua, a settlement at Norwich, a 
migration to London as court physician to Queen Mary, and a 
subsequent residence at Cambridge as master of the college 
which he built, filled up the term of life which is summarised 
in the short but expressive epitaph upon his tombstone— Fui 
* Caius.’ 

After the early years spent at Norwich during the child- 
hood of Dr. Caius and Matthew Parker, the influences to which 
each was subjected produced an opposite effect in assisting to 
form the opinions and mould the lives of their fellow-towns- 
men. Matthew Parker, the future archbishop, .remained for 
years at Corpus Christi College, where the spirit of the Re- 
formation was strongly felt and warmly advocated; Dr. Caius 
dwelt at Padua, where the tastes favourable to Roman Ca- 
tholicism, of which there are indications in his subsequent life, 
were probably fostered. He was evidently far from either ex- 
treme in the theological struggle that was absorbing England ; 
his selection as court physician by Queen Mary, and the opposi- 
tion he underwent in later days at Cambridge from those who 
suspected him of an attachment to Catholic practices, show 
that he had not taken part with Latimer, Bilney, or Parker in 
their resolute Protestantism. It is not unlikely that his natural 
and early sympathies were on the Roman Catholic side, whilst 
his enlarged mind and varied experience produced the tolerance 
and respect with which he is said to have treated all Protes- 
tants, and the impartiality with which he embraced the reformed 
mode of worship. At once a physician, a naturalist, and a 
scholar, science and letters occupied and absorbed his energies, 
to the exclusion of any enthusiastic advocacy of religious 
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opinion. To search the libraries of Italy for the manuscripts 
of Galen, to give these in newer form to the world, to study 
anatomy and medicine at Padua, and to echo those studies in 
the constitution and provisions of the college which he founded 
(one of the privileges of which was to secure yearly the bodies 
of two malefactors for dissection), to throw his ingenuity and 
skill into the invention and dissemination of a means of cure 
for the plague, called the sweating-sickness, which raged during 
his time in England, but especially in the towns of Norwich 
and Shrewsbury, were objects more consistent with his genius 
than the theological questions to which he had given some 
attention in his earlier years at Cambridge, but which faded 
into the distance in the presence of the vigorous studies which 
originated and ripened the true fruits of his life. 

Dr. Caius took advantage of the moment when the plague 
was raging, bearing off in Norwich alone 960 victims, to send 
forth to the world the treatise, called ‘ De Ephemera Brittanica,’ 
which spread his reputation, and was the cause of his removal 
to London. In that treatise, published first in England, and 
afterwards at Louvain in 1556, he makes allusion tc his resi- 
dence in Italy, when he had exchanged the chill climate of 
Cambridge and his course of study there for the summer skies 
and wider learning of Padua. Some lingering memory of the 
Italian architecture of the portico under which he had so 
often passed may have suggested to Dr. Caius the idea of the 
beautiful ‘Gate of Honour’ whose delicate pilasters and rich 
ornament form so elegant an entrance to the court of Caius 
College. Years after the Italian episode had passed away, 
and whilst he was inhabiting the house in London ‘ next under 
‘ Smythfelde,’ his principal object became the improvement of 
the college where he had received his early education. It 
was in 1557 that he founded and endowed Caius College, 
incorporating with it Gonville Hall. ‘The room on the east 
side of the court, the window facing west, which he occupied, 
is still to be seen; the grave, which, by his order, had been 
made some years before his death in the chapel, is surmounted 
by the monument which records the date of burial, 1573; the 
portraits which preserve the memory of the dark, striking face, 
also known by the prints which have been prefixed to some 
of his works, still look down from the walls of the college. 
These pictures are three: one in the hall, giving the full face ; 
another, a very interesting portrait in profile, with high fore- 
head, aquiline nose, flowimg beard, and finely shaped head, 
whose noble and severe aspect accords well with the simple, 
dignified dress of a doctor of medicine, a black cloak with long 
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fur collar, which completes the picture. The third is in the 
library, a small-sized, dark, ancient-looking painting on panel. 

In 1719, in order to carry out repairs, the grave of the first 
master was opened, and the coffin lid removed, when, a stream 
of light breaking into the coffin, its contents were disclosed, 
and the pale set features of the dead revealed, whole and per- 
fect, with the long beard and fine outline familiar to the deni- 
zens of the college. 

A simpler index to the qualities of Dr. Caius remains in a 
short description of him, written within fifty years of his death 
by Richard Parker, one of the fellows of the college which 
he founded :— 

‘Tllum, illum, inquam, intelligo doctissimum Caium, cujus pectus in 
Esculapii Scholis quis non agnoscet omnis Pheebee artis conscium ac 
veluti pSdoP}xny ~tnpvyxoy, qui varia ingenii sui monumenta vel 
leniter attigerit ! quem egregium per tot unnos Medicine apud Pata- 
vienses in Italia Prelectorem Publicum! quantum hujus Academie 
ornamentum ! qualem Cantabrigiensis antiquitatis assertorem !’ * , 


This last sentence probably refers to the book which Dr. 
Caius wrote on the history and antiquities of Cambridge, the 
manuscript of which he sent to his early friend and associate, 
Matthew Parker, and which was published by the latter after 
the death of Dr. Caius. 





* From a manuscript in Caius College Library, Smith’s Catalogue, 
p- 85 of Caius MSS. 173. ‘SkeXerdc Cantabrigiensis ; sive Collegiorum 
‘adumbratilis delineatio, cum suis fundatoribus et benefactoribus 
‘plurimis. R(icardus) P(arker). a.p. 1622.’ 

+ See letter in Appendix to Strype’s ‘Life of Parker,’ No, 55, 

. 162. 
‘ ¢ Masters’ ‘ History of Corpus Christi College,’ p. 97. It may here 
be proper to record, in order of time, that the famous grammar school 
of Norwich was founded in the year 1547, the year of the accession of 
Edward VI. It is still called King Edward’s School, and daily thanks 
were offered up to the honour and glory of God for the pious bene- 
factor of the school, and especially ‘pro Edvardo Sexto fundatore 
‘ nostro.’ In point of fact, however, the charter of the school seems to 
have been drawn in the last months of the reign of Henry VIIL, 
though the seal was affixed to it by his successor. The school still 
occupies the ancient chapelry of St. John, near the west gate of the 
cathedral, which was affected to it on its foundation. This institution 
has rendered no mean services to the culture of Eastern England. It 
has reckoned among its scholars some illustrious Norfolk names—Lord 
Chief Justice Coke, Lord Nelson, and, in our own days, Rajah 
Brooke; and it has sent up tothe neighbouring university a multitude 
of men distinguished in their several professions. Dr. Parr was at one 
time the master of this school ; not long after him it passed under the 
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The career of Matthew Parker, no less than that of John 
Caius, ended in scenes far distant from the old city associated 
with the childhood of each. The profession chosen by Parker 
established him finally at Lambeth, where his valuable services 
to Queen Elizabeth justified the confidence of her ill-fated 
mother, who had, on the eve of her execution, commended the 
young princess to the care and counsel of her favourite chap- 
lain. The archbishop records in his journal that he was born 
in the parish of St. Saviour in the year 1505, educated in that 


- of St. Clement, and that his father, William Parker, died when 


he was still a child, leaving to his mother, Alicia Monins, 
the superintendence of her son’s education. His aptness for 
music was apparently less than for the other branches of 
instruction mentioned in his diary, reading, writing, and 
grammar, for which he had separate masters—for reading, the 
rector of St. Clement’s; for writing, one Prior, clerk of St. 
Benedict; for grammar, W. Neve; for singing, Love, a priest, 
‘whose harshness he could never forget.’ The lessons of the 
rector of St. Clement’s were more fruitful in their results, and 
more adapted to the talents of the young scholar; they im-. 
planted the love of study for which he was afterwards remark- 
able, and the taste for letters which led eventually to the 
formation of his large and carefully collected library of books 
and manuscripts. He was admitted to Corpus Christi College. 
in 1521, when, like other university students, he lodged in one 
of the hostels established for their reception in the town. He 
afterwards had rooms in college, where the conditions of out- 
ward comfort appear to have Leen rather limited ; it was during 
his residence there as an undergraduate that the windows were 
first glazed, and the hall wainscoted. Before then, the lodge 
and fellows’ chambers even were lighted by windows open to 
the air, and roofed with unceiled rafters; a similar want of 
luxury prevailed in the butteries of the university ; scholars 
complained of the hard fare, of the ale, ‘raw, small, and windy, 
which, as related by Fuller, was the beverage of all the col- 
leges before ‘the innovation of beer, the child of hops, was 
‘ brought into England.’ But whatever may have been the 
conditions of food and shelter at that time, the spiritual and 
mental instincts of the students were amply stirred and satis- 
fied. Then, for the first time, the study of Greek was formally 








long and meritorious reign of Edward Valpy; and at the present time 
under Dr. Jessopp, the accomplished historian of the Jesuit martyrs, it 
sustains to a high degree its ancient character for scholarship and good 
discipline. 
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sanctioned, when Richard Croke, who had been preceded by 
Erasmus in the cultivation of that language in Cambridge, 
was appointed Greek professor. The companions and contem- 
poraries of Parker were such men as the future statesmen 
Nicholas Bacon and Cecil. Cambridge contained individuals 
so eminent that their predecessors in comparison seemed 
‘rather shadows of divines than divines.’ Erasmus had just 
left the University, after a seven years’ residence at Queen’s 
College, ‘ allured with the situation of this college, so near the 
‘ river as Rotterdam, his native place, to the sea;’ Cranmer 
was about to take up the theological lectureship which 
gathered his disciples around him ; Latimer was undergoing at 
Christ’s College the process which changed his enthusiastic 
devotion to Popery into the zeal for Scriptural truth to which 
his life was sacrificed ; Coverdale was qualifying himself at the 
Augustine Priory for the execution of that translation of the 
Bible wl.ich has made his name famous; and Thomas Bilney, a 
fellow of Trinity Hall, a Norfolk man, the Norwich martyr of 
1531, was attracting, by his energy in controversy, his deter- 
mination of character, and his warm and gentle heart, the 
attention and friendship of many of the dwellers in the univer- 
sity. Of these friends Matthew Parker was one, and it was he 
who, while still at Cambridge, travelled down from thence to 
Norwich, on the occasion of the burning of Bilney, to yield the 
drop of consolation which his presence might afford. It was 
soon after this event that the fame of his scholarship and suc- 
cessful preaching reached the Court, and in March, 1535, he 
became one of the chaplains of Anne Boleyn. The Norfolk 
queen, in whose memory the scenes of her early childhood, the 
green glades, the timber avenues, the antique walls, of Blick- 
ling, still lingered, uneffaced by the gay French life and the 
royal career which had succeeded them, selected and welcomed 
the Norwich divine as her chaplain, and found in him, during 
the remaining fourteen months of her life, a partial friend. 

He refers repeatedly to her in his letters: ‘If I had not 
‘been so much bound to the mother, I had not consented 
‘to serve the daughter,’ alluding to Elizabeth; speaks of 
the benevolence of her to whom he is ‘most singularly 
‘ obliged,’ and who ‘is now in blessed felicity,’ and of her 
kindness and favour to him, ‘her poor countryman.’ These 
and many other similar passages, written long after the death 
of Anne Boleyn, show that the judgment of her poor country- 
man was given, in spite of the cloud which had rested upon 
her reputation, in favour of her innocence. During her life 
Matthew Parker became, by her gift, Dean of Stoke College, 
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in Suffolk, and, in 1544, Master of Corpus Christi College; 
but upon the accession of Queen Mary he was deprived ot 
these and other preferments, and, returning to Norfolk, passed, 
in the literary pursuits for which he had so strong a bent, the 
years of seclusion during which his early comrade, Dr. Caius, 
was, in his turn, taking up his position in a court and by the 
side of a queen, but a court and queen whose dull and 
unlovely state was a contrast indeed to the lively and capti- 
vating circle of Anne Boleyn. 

In 1558 Matthew Parker was recalled to public life as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. His history from this time is embodied 
in the ecclesiastical history of the reign of Elizabeth; the 
position which he held, aided by those qualities with which he 
was so appropriately furnished—the clear intellectual percep- 
tion, the moderation, humility, and firmness which were his 
natural gifts, the rectitude and godliness of his moral cha- 
racter—enabled him to perform: an important work in and for 
the Church of England at the arduous and difficult moment 
described by himself in the prayer offered up on the day of his 
consecration :— 

‘17 Decembr. ann. 1559. 

‘ Consecratus sun in Archiepiscopum Cantuarien. Eheu! Eheu! 
Domine Deus, in que tempora servastime? Jam veni in profundum 
aquarum, et tempestas demersit me. O Domine, vim patior: responde 
pro me, et Spiritu tuo principali confirma me.’ 


The words of this prayer, in his own writing, are to be found 
in a parchment roll in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
one of the records which, like his letters, impart a personal 
and biographical interest to the large amount of literary 
achievement he left behind him in the form of original works, 
translations, and editions of manuscripts. The special service 
he rendered to literature was that of preserving and publishing 
many of the manuscripts which, on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, had been scattered and lost sight of. It appears 
to have been his practice to employ numerous agents in the 
search for these treasures,* and, besides the assistants engaged 
in their recovery, to keep at his side men of learning and 
culture, to aid in the reproducing and editing of the chronicles 
thus collected, and to carry out other branches of his favourite 
pursuit. Among these scholars it may be mentioned in pass- 





* These MSS., and Matthew Parker’s mode of editing them, are 
described and discussed by Sir Thomas Hardy in the ‘ Catalogue of 
‘ Materials relating to the History of Great Britain and Ireland,’ Pre- 
face, pp. xliii, xliv. 
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ing that Alexander Nevyl, one of the historians of Norwich, 
found a place, who, under the auspices of the archbishop, 
wrote and printed the two books on ‘ Ket’s Rebellion’ and 
the ‘ History of Norwich,’ which afford contemporary illus- 
tration of many of the scenes they describe.* The library of 
Corpus Christi College contains the rich bequest t which 
Matthew Parker, unlike his successors at Lambeth, who fur- 
nished the archiepiscopal palace with its splendid collections, 
consigned to the shelter of the walls in which his younger 
days had been passed. 

The church at Norwich in the vicinity of which Matthew 
Parker passed his childhood, and where his family lie buried, 
is that of St. Clement; it stands in a quiet nook withdrawn 
from the street, the blackness of the squared flint with which it 
is faced relieved by the masonry of the large Perpendicular 
widows; around it is a broad flagged passage, and between 
this pavement and the church stands a raised tomb which 
records the names of the parents of the archbishop. The 
flagged passage is overshadowed by a row of houses, built with 
the same dark flint as the church, and finished with many 
small mullioned windows, which give a sleepy old-world air to 
the spot. From hence the street branches off, and passing, 
with many turnings, between the gabled houses, and within 
sight of four or five of the churches which ornament Norwich, 
issues out into the market-place, whose lively slope is embel- 
lished by the chequered front, arches, and figures of the 
Guildhall, and by the church of St. Peter Mancroft. Opposite 
the fine east window of this edifice, and on the other side of the 
square, there once stood a house, the front of which, with its 
rows of tall windows, faced the market-place, whilst the gable 
end looked into a narrow street, and was flanked by a court 
enclosed with palisades. In this mansion dwelt the celebrated 
physician Sir Thomas Browne, absorbed in the studies or the 
correspondence incident to the practice of medicine, or in the 
weaving of those quaint literary conceits which throw around 
him an atmosphere of assiduous occupation and lettered quiet, 
strangely at variance with the national and political excite- 
ment of the days in which he lived. His mind appears to 
have been so possessed by insatiable curiosity, an ardent pur- 
suit of knowledge, wide and varied sympathies, and a poetic 





* ¢ Alexandri Nevylli Angli De furoribus Norfolciensium Ketto duce. 
‘Londini, 1575 ;’ ‘ Alexandri Nevylli Angli Norwicus. 1574,’ 

+ Archbishop Parker bequeathed to Corpus Christi College upwards 
of 400 manuscripts. 
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instinct, that he, and not his circumstances, suggested and 
decided his pursuits; and his personality is detached from his 
times, except in so far as the dissertations upon natural and 
scientific lore which he has bequeathed are limited by the point 
to which such investigations had then been brought, or bear 
the mark of a reluctant belief in discoveries which are now 
universally accepted. 

He wrote the ‘ Religio Medici, a spiritual autobiography 
or meditation, or, as he calls it, * A Memorial unto Myself,’ 
which was the foundation of his fame, before he became a 
Norwich physician; the ‘ Enquiry into Vulgar Errors,’ an 
investigation into the causes of popular error in theology, me- 
dicine, and history; the ‘ Urn Burial,’ a treatise on different 
modes of burying; the ‘Garden of Cyrus,’ a disquisition on 
the number five; and the ‘ Account of Norwich Cathedral,’ 
at later intervals of a life commencing in 1605 and con- 
tinuing up to 1682, when he brought to a close the long resi- 
dence in Norwich which, although he was not actually born in 
Norfolk, has identified him so completely with its capital. His 
birth took place in London, but he settled in Norwich in 1636, 
and remained for forty-five years one of its central and most 
familiar figures. 

Little is known of his childhood. There is an interesting 
picture now at Devonshire House, which represents a family 
group said to be the father and mother of Sir Thomas Browne, 
his two sisters, a brother, and himself. The picture is deli- 
cately painted; the father stands on the left, the mother is 
seated on the right; between them are the three quaintly 
attired children, and, on his mother’s knee, the future Sir 
Thomas Browne, a little figure in close red cap, red coat, and 
pinafore, clasping a black rabbit, the face giving promise of the 
intelligence and gentleness of disposition which were charac- 
teristic of him in after life. Wilkin, in his biographical sketch, 
mentions a manuscript by one of the daughters of the physi- 
cian, which narrates that the father of Sir Thomas ‘ used to 
* open the breast of the child when he was asleep, and kiss it 
‘ in prayers over him—as it is said of Origen’s father—that the 
* Holy Ghost would take. possession of him.’ The father died 
early, and his son, after passing through Winchester and 
Oxford, educating himself at Montpelier and Padua, and taking 
his degree of Doctor of Medicine at Leyden, came after a time 
to Norwich, where, in spite of the aspiration expressed in the 
‘ Religio Medici’ that men could increase and multiply in the 
manner of trees, he followed the ordinary fashion, marrying a 
Norfolk lady, Dorothy Mileham, and becoming the father of 
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several children, some of whom, the elder sons in particular, 
elicited from him many of the most charming of his letters 
during those early and prolonged foreign journeys which it 
was his system to enforce for their improvement. His bio- 
graphy has been so often written, the qualities of his mind 
and the character of his works so often anatomised and ex- 
amined, that to speak of his skill as a physician, his learning 
as a naturalist, his faith as a Christian, his scepticism as an 
unveiler of fallacy, to dwell on the research, the poetry of his 
meditations, the surprising variety of the subjects into which he 
penetrated, would only be to repeat well-known facts. With 
the poetical air which he threw over everything he touched, 
he invested the idea of his own life. My life (1635) has 
‘been a miracle of thirty years, which to relate were not a 
‘ history, but a piece of poetry.’ There is nothing in the cir- 
cumstances recorded to separate his career from the prosaic 
life of other men; the poetry came from within, and the 
glamour was spread by himself. Few men have had at once 
so fertile an imagination, and so strong a bent towards the in- 
vestigation of facts; but the inexhaustible interest of that 
fairy world of animal and vegetable life, into which he searched 
with so much relish, gratified and stimulated both these en- 
dowments. 

The mental and spiritual picture conveyed of himself in his 
works is completed by the contemporary allusions of his many 
friends ; the detailed description of Dr. Whitefoot, rector of 
Heigham, the narration of John Evelyn, the letters of Sir 
William Dugdale, the observations of Sir Hamon Le Strange, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, and Sir Robert Paston, scientific men, and 
correspondents of Browne, all assist to supply the touches ne- 
cessary to give his outward semblance and manner of life. The 
treasure of curiosities which he had gathered around him is 
described by Evelyn in his diary,* who paid a visit to Lord 
Henry Howard at Norwich, in order to see ‘that famous 
‘ scholar and physician Dr. Thomas Browne.’t They had pre- 
viously had some correspondence on trees, gardens, and rare 
plants, and, the morning after Evelyn’s arrival at the ducal 
palace, he visited the doctor at his own house, finding his 
‘ whole house and garden a paradise, and cabinet of rarities, 
* medals, books, plants, and natural things.’ Among these he 
specially mentions a collection of eggs of such birds as storks, 


* Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ vol. ii. (ed. 1827), p. 353, under date October 
1671. 
T Ibid. p.196. 
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cranes, and water-fowl, which had been gleaned from the broads 
and marshes of Norfolk. The library, the birds, the fishes, the 
natural curiosities, the garden of rare plants, provided a rich 
attraction for literary or scientific visitors. The refined and 
learned physician whose cheerful home in sight of the busy 
market-place, within sound of the clang of the chimes of St. 
Peter’s, was thus choicely and curiously ornamented, did the 
honours of the town to his guest; and these two picturesque 
figures, Sir Thomas in the ‘ cloke and boots’ he always wore, 
and Evelyn with the dainty courtly costume that he affected, 
perambulated Norwich together, inspecting the cathedral, the 
stately churches, the ‘ buildings of flint so exquisitely headed 
‘and squared,’ and the castle, and, to gratify the botanical 
tastes of both, the ‘ flower gardens, in which all the inhabitants 
‘ excel.’ The labours of their profession occupied the father and 
son—the latter also a physician—much more than the occasional 
share which both took in the society of the place. Sir Thomas 
Browne practised largely in the town and county the profession 
which, with characteristic originality, he describes as of the 
highest antiquity, since its first transaction was performed in 
that distant morning of the world when the physician’s art was 
exercised to induce the deep sleep of Adam, and surgery at- 
tained its first triumph in the extraction of his rib.* 

Browne was knighted by Charles II. on the occasion of his 
visit to Norfolk in 1671, when, before proceeding with the 
Duke of Monmouth and others to Blickling, Oxnead, and 
Rainham, the king spent a night at Norwich, performing his 
devotions at the cathedral in the morning, kneeling on the 
bare stone; indemnifying himself for this hardship by a noble 
luncheon at the bishop’s palace; reviewing the ‘ trained bands 
in the market-piace, and then meeting the city magnates to 
confer the honour of knighthood, and to partake of a banquet 
whose brilliant company and costly display shone beneath the 
slender pillars and storied windows of St. Andrew’s Hall. 

Eleven years after this event, on his seventy-seventh birth- 
day, Sir Thomas Browne ended a life which, although sin- 
gularly rich in the elements of earthly enjoyment, he had yet 
rated at a lower value than ‘the undiscovered country, from 
* whose bourn no traveller returns,’ in the fine observation: 
‘ There is but one comfort left, that though it be in the power 





* ‘For though physick may plead high, from that medical act of God, 
‘in casting so deep a sleep upon our first parent, and chirurgery find 
‘ its whole art in that one passage concerning the rib of Adam.’—Garden 
of Cyrus. 
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‘ of the weakest arm to take away life, it is not in the strongest 
‘ to deprive us of death.’ 

It is curious that the subject of the disposal and condition 
of the human body after death, upon which he had written so 
learned and eloquent a disquisition (in spite of its subject, one 
of the most attractive of his works, from the beauty of the re- 
flections and the grandeur of the diction), should have been 
revived in connexion with his own ashes. As late as 1840, the 
coffin, which was in a grave in front of the altar in St. Peter’s 
Mancroft Church, was uncovered in making room for another, 
as in the case of Dr. Caius, and the remains brought to light. 
The inscription which was found upon the coffin—‘ Corporis 
‘ spagyrici * pulvere plumbum in aurum convertit,’ which has 
been rendered ‘ Sleeping in this coffin, by the dust of his 
‘ alchemic body he transmuteth lead into gold,’ and which was 
probably placed on it by his son, seems an extension of his own 
sentence: ‘Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and 
‘ pompous in the grave.’ The inscription was fortunately 
placed on the lid of the coffin only, and not on the monu- 
ment; otherwise the body might not have remained so long 
undisturbed, for, to use Sir Thomas’ own words, ‘ He that lay 
‘ in a golden urn was not like to find the quiet of his bones; 
‘ the commerce of the living is not to be transferred unto the 
‘ dead; it is not injustice to take that which none complains 
‘to lose, and no man is wronged where no man is possessor.’ 
The coffin was found to be converted, not into gold, but into 
carbonate of lead, and the skull, which was removed from it, 
was transferred to the collections in the hospital at Norwich. 

There is something which eludes precise description in the 
individuality of Sir Thomas Browne; the biographies of him 
present not so much the force and power of a portrait, as a 
somewhat faint and vague outline of a personage difficult to 
recall and portray. To use the ancient definition of man 
quoted by himself—a being consisting of soul, body, and 
image or simulacrum of them both—the image only floats up 
into sight torepay the labour of the diver into his history; his 
mental qualities, so unusual and subtle, their inconsistent 
variety, the combination of the practical and the imaginative, 
tend to baffle the attempt to represent adequately the gifted 
and memorable individual with whose shade we part reluctantly 
as his footsteps die away. 


* The word ‘spagyrici’ is that on the coffin. A question was 
raised whether ‘ stagyrici’ had not been intended, This question was 
discussed at the time of the discovery of the coffin. 
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A much more definite and modern figure is that of the 
editor of some of the manuscripts which in the time of Sir 
Thomas Browne were the cherished possession of Sir Robert 
Paston, or that of the jolly Dean whose amusing correspond- 
ence with Mr. Ellis (Under-Secretary of State from 1695 to 
1705) has lately been printed by the Camden Society. 
Humphrey Prideaux, described by Evelyn as ‘a young man 
‘ most learned in antiquities,’ became a prebendary of Norwich 
the year before the death of Sir Thomas Browne, and after- 
wards inhabited the venerable walls of the Deanery. His 
character and attainments are reflected in the letters, vigorous, 
plain-spoken, and unsentimental, which give a graphic account 
of politics, local and public, in Norwich, seasoned with abund- 
ance of county gossip. His remarks on the warmth of the 
Jacobite partisans, or the proceedings of the corporation, 
alternate with narrations of trials scandalous or sensational, 
and with anecdotes of his eccentric predecessor in the Deanery, 
or of the only two noblemen living in Norfolk at the begin- 
ning of the century, Lord Townshend and Lord Yarmouth. 

The latter, the second Lord Yarmouth, was the last in direct 
line of that family whose reputation has extended far beyond 
Norfolk by means of the celebrated letters which have made 
the Pastons, as the type of the English medieval family of 
gentle blood, and the mouthpiece of its sentiments, habits, and 
fashions, so interesting to the historian. Sir John Fenn, born 
at Norwich in 1739, claims a niche in the series of local 
worthies as the student whose industry and enterprise un- 
earthed these records, and gave them to the world. Carefully 
preserved in the Paston family since the fifteenth century, the 
letters became dispersed early in the eighteenth, when such 
as were sold during the lifetime of the last Lord Yarmouth 
were bought by Le Neve, the well-known collector and anti- 
quarian, and passed through the hands of two other persons 
before they fell into those of Sir John Fenn, who purchased 
them in 1775, and bequeathed them to his nephew, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Frere. Sir John Fenn is so identified with these old 
letters, being solely known to the world from his connexion 
with them, that it is difficult to recognise him under any other 
aspect than that of the careful antiquary absorbed in the pro- 
duction of the tedious and conscientious transcripts, in antique 
and modern orthography, which he is said to have made of 
every letter; but he had also an acknowledged out-of-doors 
existence, and was known in Norfolk not only as an anti- 
quarian, but as an ordinary country gentleman of mild career, 
living at Dereham, possessing an estate at Edgefield, acting as 
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a magistrate, chosen as High Sheriff for the county, and 
finally becoming a knight, when, emerging at last from his 
study, and shaking the cobwebs from his hands, he held them 
out to present to the public the quarto volumes which speedily 
excited so lively an interest. The publication of the more re- 
cent and complete edition of the Paston Letters has recently 
been noticed in this journal, and Mr. Gairdner’s laborious re- 
searches have confirmed the reputation of their first editor. 

Whilst these letters were being painfully deciphered, the 
dawn was breaking of an epoch in the history of Norwich 
when a group of persons, remarkable for varied and cultivated 
talent, was gathered within its walls. The school of painting 
founded by Crome flourished side by side, during a long 
stretch of years, with a school of literature, of which William 
Taylor, Amelia Opie, and (in the next generation) Harriet 
Martineau were the principal representatives; scientific re- 
search, which had earlier in the century found an assiduous 
Sollenex in William Arderon, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
included such names as those of Sir James Edward Smith, 
Hooker, and Lindley; and other individuals, less generally 
known, contributed by their attainments, especially in medical 
and antiquarian learning, to enrich the reputation of the 
place. 

Most of these persons lived to open some vein of knowledge, 
or to divert some ray of light, for the improvement of their 
day. The literary workers, as the artists, dealt, for the most 
part, with their present, moral, intellectual, or visible; 
William Taylor unveiled for the English reading public the 
region of German contemporary literature; Mrs. Opie and 
Miss Martineau, each in her different mode and degree, took 
up some prevailing form of social shortcoming, political error, 
or moral evil, and, lighting the dark corners of these, pointed 
out their remedy; the naturalists, continuing the revelations 
of the past, worked ‘ for the other distance and the land of 
‘ promise,’ and yielded their share of discovery to the advance- 
ment of scientific truth. 

Botany, connected in many cases with the acquisition of 
medical knowledge, proved to be the department of natural 
science to which these students added valuable items, and to 
the pursuit of which they are admitted to have given a 
stimulus and popularity unknown before in England. The 
taste for floriculture, which had existed from an “early period 
in Norwich, and which probably originated with the Dutch 
weavers, who, with their manufacture, also brought over the 
tradition of that cultivation of flowers for which the Low 
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Countries have always been famous, flourished so happily that 
a ‘ Florists’ Feast’ was occasionally held in ‘the city of 
‘ orchards,’ and the interest felt in the subject produced, after 
a time, many individuals whose leisure hours were devoted to 
botanical research. Sir James Smith was its earliest noted 
representative, and while followed by the brilliant reputation 
of Lindley, Sir William Hooker, and the present Director of 
the Royal Gardens at Kew, the latter by descent, if not by 
birth, associated with Norfolk, he was preceded by, or con- 
temporary with, several inhabitants of Norwich, in various 
ranks of life, who pursued the favourite science with relish 
and industry. Mr. James Crowe, of Lakenham, and the Rev. 
Henry Bryant, Mr. Hugh Rose, and Mr. Pitchford, both 
surgeons, the latter practising chiefly among the Roman 
Catholics, formed, with Sir James Smith, a knot of botanists 
who were among the first in England to study the writings 
and adopt the system of Linneus. The library and collections 
of the great Swedish naturalist had been purchased at his 
death for 900 guineas by Sir James Smith, and brought with 
some risk to England, the King of Sweden pursuing the 
treasure with a fast vessel; but the plants thus gleaned from 
the soil of Sweden or gathered to her shores left also her seas 
behind, and with their attendant literature arrived in safety 
in London, where they form a part of the possessions of the 
Linnean Society, to which Sir James, the first President, 
bequeathed them. 

But besides the more distinguished individuals who drew 
from the gardens and fields of Norfolk so much of their 
lore, there were others in humble circumstances who alter- 
nated the necessary drudgery of their lives with rambles in 
search of wild plants and enquiry into their nature. The 
earliest were, Wilson, a tailor, who added to his Norwich inves- 
tigations frequent journeys to the nursery gardens of Chelsea 
and Fulham; Christopher Smart, also a tailor, William 
Humphrey, and Joseph Fox, a weaver. These men were in 
the habit of sallying forth, after their dull toil at the loom or 
in the workroom, for a night’s walk among the fertile meadows 
or wilder nooks within their reach. By the light of the 
moon, or by the gleams of the lanterns they carried on darker 
evenings, they pursued their researches, and were the means 
of bringing into notice some of the growths which have been 
described in explanation of the plates of Sowerby, or detailed 
in the ‘ Transactions of the Linnean Society,’ in whose pages 
their names have been honourably mentioned. 

Sir James Smith, who was born in 1759 in Norwich, de- 
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veloped early that extra sense which changes the ‘ dull wil- 
‘ derness of the uninitiated into an inexhaustible source of 
‘ amusement and instruction.’ He shared in the enthusiasm of 
the Indian servant who had accompanied one of his uncles, 
Mr. Kindersley, from the East, and who, while shivering and 
cowering during a bleak journey across Newmarket Heath, 
was roused by the sight of the scarlet poppy and viper’s 
bugloss which abounded there to exclaim, ‘ Yonder are flowers 
‘ worthy to adorn the gardens of the gods, and here they grow 
‘wild.’ The story which Sir James Smith tells of his long- 
ing as a young child for the delicate blue flowers of the wild 
succory, and his infantine attempt to possess himself of them, 
is an incident as characteristic of his future pursuits as the 
caress with which Sir Thomas Browne, seated on his mother’s 
knee, quiets the black rabbit which absorbed his childish 
curiosity. 

Sir James Smith, whose youth was passed at Edinburgh 
or in travelling on the Continent, settled afterwards for some 
years in London, and at one time was summoned by Queen 
Charlotte to give lessons in botany to herself and the young 
princesses ; but his warm admiration for Rousseau, although it 
appears to have been a very innocent and generous homage, 
chiefly paid to those accomplishments which touched his own 
tastes, scandalised her Majesty too irrecoverably, and he was 
dismissed from this occupation. A far more congenial vocation 
was that of becoming President of the Linnewan Society and 
giving lectures at the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street ; 
these last he continued for many years, although he returned 
to live at Norwich, and took up his abode there for many 
years until his death in 1828. 

His memory has been palpably kept up for the dwellers in 
and about Lowestoft as late as the beginning of 1877. Until 
that time the well-known carriage of Lady Smith, his widow, 
who survived him nearly fifty years, was daily seen parading 
the road along the cliff which looks over the broken and 
wooded slope on to the broad shore beyond. Thus she lived 
on, taking a very lively part in the local life around her, and 
awake to all the affairs of the present day—writing verses, 
quoting poetry, correcting the misquotations of her juniors, in- 
terested in the current literature, hungry for the latest politics, 
watching the steps of modern science—although her recollec- 
tions, undimmed by years, took her back to the American war 
and the taking of the Bastille.* Her long life of 104 years 





* The last time we had the pleasure of seeing this venerable lady, 
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thus linked with the immediate present the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, the period described at Norwich when the 
mental activity which then distinguished the city produced such 
definite results. The same element showed its effect, both at 
that period and in the early part of the present century, in the 
character of the local society, which, however it may have been 
narrowed by provincialism or marred by occasional affectations, 
was conspicuously above the average of country towns. The 
William Taylors, father and son, assembled habitually at their 
house such guests as the Martineaus, Dr. Sayers, Mr. Amyot, 
Dr. Rigby, Amelia Opie, Dr. Reeve, the Stevensons, and 
Dr. Enfield. The Aikins, Mrs. Barbauld, and Robert Southey 
were frequent visitors at Norwich, and assisted to give a tone 
of distinction to its social gatherings, and Sir James Mac- 
kintosh brought for many years the fresh tint of his lively 
conversation to vary the local colour. 

William Taylor was educated by Mrs. Barbauld in the Dis- 
senting school at Palgrave, in Suffolk, where she petted and 
civilised the boys while her husband whipped them. He pre- 
served all his life a veneration for her name, and a remem- 
brance of the consummate art with which she changed the dry 
details and dull labour of the hours of study into attractive 
topics and pleasant tasks; but the event of his life which 
coloured all his subsequent studies was his residence in Ger- 
many from 1779 to 1782, where his father, a Norwich manu- 
facturer, with wise perception, had sent him to advance his 
education. Although only seventeen on his return, he had 
cultivated with success not only the language but the literature 
of Germany, which he afterwards appropriated and translated 
with a skilled facility uncommon at that time, and in which 
‘ Walter Scott, Advocate,’ was perhaps his only equal. Wil- 
liam Taylor’s translation of Biirger’s ‘ Lenore’ preceded by 





which was soon after she had completed her hundredth year, the con- 
versation turned on the American war, which she said was a frequent 
subject of discussion in her childhood ; and then, quoting from memory, . 
she repeated the following lines, which must have been written about 
1787, when Lord North began to lose his eyesight :— 


‘See the justice of Heaven, America cries : 
George loses his senses, North loses his eyes. 
When first they provoked me, all Europe could find 
That the monarch was mad, and the minister blind.’ 


We are not aware that this epigram has been preserved elsewhere. 
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six months that of Sir Walter Scott, who acknowledges, in his 
correspondence, his adoption of the two lines— 


‘Tramp, tramp, along the land they rode, 
Splash, splash, along the sea’— 


and confesses that his perusal of Taylor’s spirited rendering of 
the poem was one of the sparks which helped to light in him 
the poetic flame whose brilliance glowed subsequently over so 
many of the historic scenes and legends of Scotland. ‘Do you 
‘ know,’ said Mrs. Barbauld in one of her letters to William 
Taylor, ‘that you made Walter Scott a poet? So he told 
‘me the other day. It was, he says, your ballad of “ Lenore” 
‘ that inspired him.’ 

Besides Sir Walter Scott, there were other well-known 
names who knew and appreciated William Taylor’s endeavour 
to spread the products of German genius before the readers of 
England; among these was Goethe, to whom, however, Taylor, 
on his side, does not appear to have given his due position 
among the writers of Germany. He places him among, but 
not at the head of, the poets whose works he transplanted to 
English ground by his versions and comments in the long 
series of articles which he contributed to the ‘ Monthly Maga- 
‘ zine’ and other periodicals, and whose lives he detailed in the 
‘ Historic Survey of German Poetry,’ three volumes of criti- 
cism, reprinted translations, and biographies, which he published 
in 1828, 1829, and 1830, after the first novelty of such enter- 
prise had passed away, and when the field of research first 
occupied by him had been traversed by many subsequent ex- 
plorers. In the ‘ Historic Survey’ was included the transla- 
tion of the ‘Iphigenia in Tauris,’ which Taylor had printed 
many years previously as a single work; a copy of this he 
had sent to Goethe in 1795, and had received no acknowledg- 
ment; but a letter from Mr. Carlyle, which exists among the 
unprinted papers of the late Mr. Macvey Napier, furnishes a 
proof that Goethe attached some importance to Taylor’s poem. 

Whether or no Goethe ever received the copy in 1795, he 
was certainly anxious to possess one later; and the commands 
of the Sage of Weimar, no less than the existence of the 
graphic and amusing letter which tells the story, quite justify 
the unceremonious purchase alluded to by Mr. Carlyle. The 
letter is addressed to Mr. Macvey Napier, some time after the 
occurrence which it mentions, and is dated May 28, 1832, two 
months after the death of Goethe. 


‘ Here, too, let me request another favour of you about books: to 
retain from the first money you have to pay meas much as will re- 
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place your copy of Taylor’s “ Historic Survey,” which I never returned, 
and ought long ago to have given account of, and made apology and all 
possible amends for. The case was this:—I was called, somewhat on 
the sudden, to send off a book packet to Weimar, wherein the English 
translation of “ Iphigenia” was to form anitem. No Taylor's “ Iphi- 
“ cenia ” could be had in the London shops, nor elsewhere within my 
capabilities on so short notice ; whereupon, yielding to lawless necessity, 
I tied a silk thread round that portion of your book which contained - 
the piece in requisition, and despatched the whole three volumes to 
my venerated correspondent, by whom doubtless they were welcomed 
as quite honestly come by.’ 


Southey was another acquaintance—who became the familiar 
friend—of William Taylor. Visiting Norfolk originally on 
business in 1797, he afterwards came from time to time to 
Norwich to cultivate the society of Taylor, his ‘very good 
‘ friend, but not very good correspondent.’ The letters which 
passed between them are chiefly on the literary subjects which 
were occupying both. William Taylor’s rarer letters, written 
in the strong, rugged, expressive language peculiar to him- 
self, embrace the almost endless and very opposite topics 
which passed before him in his capacity of reviewer, and are 
full of lively discussion on the poetical talent which was, 
during those years, shedding its rich fruit in England and 
Germany. Southey, in his polished and agreeable replies, takes 
up the parable, and supplies contemporary anecdotes of Scott, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth; he relates also interesting par- 
ticulars of the manner of production of his own works, in the 
course of the elaboration of which he submits many questions 
to the advice and criticism of his correspondent. These sub- 
jects were pursued, in the letters, to the exclusion of politics 
and theology. In these matters the creeds of William Taylor 
and Southey were too antagonistic to bear comparison; Tay- 
lor’s Radicalism and strange articles of faith were alien to the 
mind of Southey, who invited him, if such subjects must be 
discussed between them, to come to Keswick and argue them 
out on the top of Skiddaw, where they would be nearer heaven. 
William Taylor, whose principles and conduct, especially shown in 
his fidelity towards his parents, had won him the esteem of his 
friends, as his attractive conversation and copious knowledge 
had secured their admiration, gradually drifted away from the 
Unitarianism in which Ire had been brought up, and the scep- 
tical and speculative turn of mind natural to him became dis- 
proportionately known from his great colloquial facility, and 
from the habit which grew on him in later life of indulging the- 
love of startling and shocking his hearers. This, with a ten- 
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dency to place an undue dependence on the consolations of the 
table, dimmed slightly, towards its close, the brightness of a 
life which had begun with unusual promise, and in which he 
had developed with unflagging energy, industry, and origi- 
nality, the gifts at his command. Southey’s attachment and 
respect remained warm and unbroken from the time of their 
first acquaintance until William Taylor’s death in 1836; but 
Taylor’s closest friend and most frequent associate was Dr. 
Sayers, a writer of highly cultivated mind and a genuine 
scholar, who lived in Norwich from 1789 to 1817, whither he 
had migrated from Yarmouth, and where he became an im- 
portant member of the society of the place, admired and sought 
for his rare mental, personal, and social gifts. Besides the 
metaphysical and antiquarian dissertations which came from 
his pen, Dr. Sayers published a volume of ‘ Dramatic Sketches,’ 
poems based principally on the Scandinavian legends which 
have since been so largely celebrated in German and English 
verse, but which had then been sparingly introduced into 
English poetry. The observation of Sir Walter Scott, that 
Sayers ‘ united the patience of the antiquarian with the genius 
‘ of the poet,’ is justified by this publication; and there are 
lines in the ‘ Descent of Freya,’ a continuation of Ewald’s 
Danish tragedy of ‘The Death of Balder,’ which recall the 
manner of Gray in his ‘ Odes ;’ but the poems appear brief 
and wanting in richness of detail by the side of the grand and 
arresting narratives to which the modern interpreter of the 
Northern sagas has accustomed us. Dr. Sayers lived in an 
ancient house, now somewhat altered, which stood in the Lower 
Close. The three pointed gables of its picturesque front 
looked on to the fine old trees, and stood near the Cathedral, 
to the Chapter House library of which he bequeathed a small 
but choice collection of books. In one of the visits which 
Opie was persuaded to pay to Norwich he painted a portrait 
of Dr. Sayers, which, with another of Southey, hung in 
William Taylor’s library. Opie was a welcome guest in the 
Norwich set, where sufficient knowledge of art existed to render 
his genius appreciated, and into which he had been happily 
introduced by his marriage with one of its favourite members. 

Amelia Opie, born in 1769, was the only child of Dr. Edward 
Alderson, a representative of the Lowestoft family of that 
name, who, with a brother, the father of the late Baron Alder- 
son, had settled in Norwich. Her education was a fortunate 
one, well calculated to develope her natural gifts. Living alone 
with her father, in his house in Calvert Street, she shared with 
him, for the last thirty years of the past century, the interest 
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and movement of Norwich life, varying her experience by 
frequent visits to London. Her descriptions of these excur- 
sions were often written to her friend Mrs. John Taylor, a 
Norwich lady of a wise and noble spirit, who was well known 
to a large circle of her contemporaries for her energetic cha- 
racter and her liberal opinions. Parr, Mackintosh, Windham, 
and Basil Montague highly appreciated her society. 

The husband of this lady, Mr. John Taylor, was not related 
to the William Taylors we have just mentioned, but he was 
the grandson of Dr. John Taylor, a Nonconformist divine of 
considerable eminence, the author of the first Hebrew Con- 
cordance and of many theological works, which, in spite of 
their heterodoxy, were highly esteemed by Dr. Parr and 
by the more liberal clergy of the Church of England, such as 
Archbishop Newcome, Bishop Watson, Paley, and Bishop 
Bathurst. Dr. Parr, who wrote his epitaph, described him as 
‘ a defender of simple and uncorrupted religion."* Dr. Taylor 
was elected to the charge of the Presbyterian congregation 
in Norwich in 1733. The Octagon Chapel, an edifice well 
known in the history of the Nonconformists, was built for 
him in 1754, and opened by him in 1756. He continued to 
reside in Norwich till 1761, and most of his works were com- 
posed there. His descendants were, and still are, a numerous 
and not undistinguished race. Several of these Norwich 
Taylors have left a name in science and literature; the late 
Mrs. Austin and her daughter Lady Duff Gordon, and the 
families of Rigby and of Martineau, were all of the same 
stock ; and many more families which have shed lustre on their 
birthplace—the Aldersons, the Smiths, the William Taylors, 
commemorated in these pages—sprang from that Dissenting 
congregation at Norwich which Robert Southey once described 
as the ‘ Unitarian Papacy.’ All these excellent persons were 
strenuous adherents of the political principles of Mr. Fox. 
For a long series of years they succeeded in returning staunch 
Whig members to Parliament as the representatives of the 
city, such as the late Mr. William Smith; and the dawn of 
the French Revolution, in 1789, which seemed to promise an 
era of liberty and prosperity to mankind, was nowhere hailed 
with more enthusiasm than by this provincial society. 

Another of Mrs. Opie’s early friends, and also her instructor, 
was Dr. Bruckner, the learned pastor of the French congrega- 
tion in Norwich. A linguist, an author, and a remarkable 
preacher, he lived for fifty years serving the French and Dutch 





* Field’s ‘ Life of Parr,’ pp. 136, 137. 
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‘churches, and giving lessons in various languages. His 
striking face was the subject of one of Opie’s most forcible 
portraits. With the solid Flemish features, it bears the intense 
expression of suppressed excitement which foretold his melan- 
choly death; but if his countenance was as fine as it is re- 
presented in the picture, Mrs. Opie did right to disregard his 
remonstrance when the portrait was proposed :— 


‘Pourquoi me demander, aimable Amélie, 
De ce front tout ridé le lugubre portrait ? 
Pour étre contemplé jamais il ne fut fait: 

Assez il a déplu—-permettez qu’on l’oublie! ’ 


Another of her masters was a man named ‘ Christian,’ who 
initiated the Norwich youth into the mysteries of gavotte, 
minuet, and contredanse. Years after she had shown off his 
steps in the London gaieties with which her life was diversified, 
and after her marriage had removed her from Norwich, she, 
one winter’s day, whilst on a visit to her old home, took her 
husband and a friend to the choir of St. Andrew’s Hall, used 
as the Dutch church. There, while Opie was explaining to 
his friend its architectural beauties, Amelia, to warm herself, 
characteristically began to dance a pas seul on the floor of the 
chancel, but was stopped in the exuberance of her entrechats 
by the fact, which she suddenly recognised, that the name 
of ‘ Christian’ was engraved on the stone upon which she 
had been pirouetting, and that the at last motionless limbs 
of her early dancing master were reposing after their labours 
beneath her twinkling feet. 

After her marriage with the Cornish painter, Mrs. Opie 
lived much in London, and his reputation, tinited to her own 
remarkable talents, opened to her the door to much that was 
distinguished in the literary, social, and political worlds; her 
publications added to her popularity, and she maintained 
through many after-years her intercourse with these circles. 
Her writing was much encouraged by Opie, whilst she, in her 
turn, who for nine years lived by his side, stimulated with 
genuine appreciation his practice of the art which he pursued 
with the perseverance and ardour of passion. The broad lines 
of his character, which bore a sort of resemblance to the 
general style of his painting— simple, careless, powerful, 
rugged, impressive, grand—were a happy contrast to her own 
bright feminine qualities. But this aspect of her life soon 
passed away, and after the death of Opie, in April 1807, she 
returned to Norwich, to live once more with her father, and 
at a later period, in 1825, became, to the surprise of those who 
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knew her, a member of the Society of Friends, although 
naturally so adverse to theological controversy that it must 
remain doubtful whether the Unitarianism which then per- 
vaded Norwich dissatisfied her, or whether the broad lawns 
and spacious sunshiny front of a certain Quaker country house 
in the neighbourhood did not offer some slight inducement to 
the adoption of the garments of neutral tint which were 
the ‘open sesame’ to its portals. However this may be, the 
career which had begun with a gaily spent youth and a short 
period of married life devoted to literature, art, and the 
charms of the best society in London and Paris, vanished 
in a quiet corner of the Quakers’ burial-ground at the Gilden- 
croft, Norwich. Amelia Opie at the end of the last century 
or the beginning of this, and Amelia Opie in the garb and 
with the speech of a member of the Society of Friends, sounds 
like two separate personages ; but no one who recollects the gay 
little songs which, at seventy, she used to sing with lively 
gesture, the fragments of drama to which, with the zest of an in- 
nate actress, she occasionally slyly treated her young friends, or 
the elaborate faultlessness of her appearance—the shining folds 
and long train of her pale satin draperies, the high transparent 
cap, the crisp fichu crossed over the breast, which set off to ad- 
vantage the charming little plump figure with its rounded lines 
—could fail to recognise the same characteristics which sparkled 
about the wearer of the pink calico domino in which she 
frolicked ineognito, ‘till she was tired,’ at a ball given by the 
Duke of Wellington in 1814, or of the eight blue feathers 
which crowned the waving tresses of her flaxen hair as a bride. 
She was herself to the last; bright, vivacious, and intellectual, 
foremost in conversation, in her element in society, enjoying it 
with relish, and enlivening it by her presence, by the mirth and 
comedy of her small roguish features, and the impulsive, ani- 
mated manner which conveyed every sentiment almost as 
accurately as her words. She delighted in the composition of 
short poems, which she addressed to her friends; aud these, 
with her private letters, are the minor relics which add light 
to the attainments shown more broadly by her publications. 
To portray domestic life, and, in portraying it, to indicate 
its dangers and temptations, seems to have been the object of 
such works as ‘Father and Daughter,’ ‘Temper,’ ‘ Illustrations 
‘ of Lying, ‘ Simple Tales,’ and ‘ Detraction Displayed.’ The 
mutual influence and relations of ordinary civilised people 
were her study; human acquaintanceship, in much variety, 
her delight ; society her sole field of investigation, observation, 
and action; in this she lived ard had her being, this she ana- 
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lysed and pondered; on this she wrote, throwing her ideas and 
reflections into the novels which, although in comparison with 
the delicate, permanent, lifelike pictures of Maria Edgeworth 
or Jane Austen, the searching dissections and vivid delinea- 
tions of the darker shadows and fiercer lights of the human 
heart presented to us by such female novelists as Charlotte 
Bronté or George Eliot, they seem light in structure and defi- 
cient in depth and force, yet were popular in their day, reflected 
faithfully the characteristics of their writer, and with their 
mixture of earnestness and cheerfulness— 
‘ Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon ’"— 


conveyed instruction and amusement to a large circle of readers, 
and have given Mrs. Opie undoubted possession of a place 
among English writers of fiction. Her stories are so pleasantly 
and skilfully written that they do not so much inculcate mo- 
rality as kindle a sympathy with it. Sober thought and right 
feeling insensibly colour the mind of the reader, a sort of in- 
voluntary preference arises for virtue and truth. 

Southey remarks in his ‘ Colloquies’ that Amelia Opie was 
as much esteemed for her worth as admired for her talents. 
These talents,and the interest she took in the world around 
her during the many years of old age she passed in Norwich, 
recommended her to her acquaintances; they could not ignore 
the attractive little being whose conversation, carried on in her 
pretty drawing-rooms in ‘ Lady’s Lane’ or the ‘ Castle Mea- 
‘dow,’ was still so brilliant; whose kind,;activity in furthering 
the welfare of the inhabitants of the town was so well known; 
whose appearance in court during the assize tria!s was so regu- 
larly looked for, where her love for the scenic and dramatic 
was gratified by the exhibition of those epitomes of human 
life, and where she also triumphed occasionally in the presence 
of her distinguished cousin, Baron Alderson, on the judicial 
bench.* Nor could they forget the tenderness and strength 
of nature she had shown in her beautiful devotion to her father 
during his declining years, when she dedicated herself to his 





* On one of these occasions, whilst waiting for a trial to finish, Baron 
Alderson insisted upon conveying her home in the High Sheriff's car- 
riage. In spite of her remonstrance, he drew her forward, saying 
‘Come, brother Opie!’ and handed her into the carriage, ‘ ashamed, 
‘but pleased,’ to the amusement of the astonished chaplain, who, in- 
stead of the expected enormous wig and ponderous scarlet and ermine, 
found himself seated opposite the tiny form, drab shawl, and quaintly 
shaped bonnet of Amelia Opie. 
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happiness, and solaced, by her affectionate attention, his last 
long painful period of sickness and decay. Even Harriet 
Martineau, grudging though she is of praise, and savagely per- 
ceptive of the weak points of her contemporaries, cannot but 
acknowledge that this popular lady was ‘worthy of better 
‘ things than the pedantry of her early associates ;’ and relates 
that Mrs. Opie was such a mistress of dramatic art, that her 
reading only of her own manuscript tales was wont to excite 
in her hearers the most overwhelming emotion. 

As Mrs. Opie recedes, the tall figure and dark expressive 
face of the rising authoress we have just named look over her 
shoulder and come into prominence. Thirty years younger, 
her personal aspect was no greater contrast to the prettiness, 
airiness, and vivacity of Amelia Opie, than the stern earnest- 
ness of her work as a writer, with that work adopted and 
described by the other as her ‘ favourite amusement.’ No one 
can have looked on the face of Harriet Martineau without 
perceiving that amusement was the very last object she would 
ever have proposed to herself, although her faculty of enjoy- 
ment was framed on the same large scale as the other mental 
and moral powers which would seem to have been intended to 
lodge in the brain and beneath the pulse of a man rather than 
of a woman. Her appearance was characteristic—the keen 
grey eyes, with an expression more penetrating than emo- 
tional; the decided, firmly closed lips, the lower one slightly 
projecting ; the thin bony face and mass of black hair; the 
very broad and somewhat low forehead. These traits improved 
in attractiveness in later years, when, the face becoming fuller, 
the features looked smaller and less marked, and there arose 
a suspicion of softness and gentleness about the mouth which so 
many years of unselfish labour could not fail to throw over it. 

In her lifetime her personality was less widely and accurately 
known than now. It was known to a certain extent to those 
who could, at any rate, by the wealth of language, the abun- 
dant faculty of invention, the mastery of abstruse subjects 
which they displayed, form an estimate of her surpassing in- 
tellectual powers. It was known still better by the friends 
and acquaintances, who, if occasionally damped by her unre- 
strained candour, her love of domination, and absolute con- 
fidence in her own judgment, yet felt these qualities amply 
balanced by her warmheartedness, and by the admirable self- 
abnegation of her character and practice. But*now that she 
has passed away, the very innermost details of her life, thought, 
and action, her mental processes, and literary career, have be- 
eome familiar from her minutely written autobiography. These 
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fill in with absorbing interest the framework of her life, which 
was spent for the first thirty years at Norwich, where the 
Martineaus had settled since their arrival in England in 1688, 
and where she was born in 1802; then in London until 1845, 
and afterwards at Ambleside. These periods are divided into 
epochs, less by her outward circumstances than by the fame 
and character of her successive works. Notwithstanding that 
her biography is thus marked out by the works that she pub- 
lished, she curiously undervalued the influence of books, 
placing it beneath that of the news of the day, home affections, 
and domestic duties, just as Mrs. Barbauld, who was one of 
the few female classical scholars of her day, depreciated her own 
achievements, and estimated such learning as fer below prac- 
tical domestic attainments. There was something akin in 
these two natures, although their outward manifestation was 
so different, something which deepened the warm admiration 
felt by Harriet Martineau, as a girl, for the graceful old lady 
who occasionally visited Norwich, and whose delicate beauty, 
gentle liveliness, and conversation ‘stamped with superiority,’ 
charmed and impressed her. 

During this first stage of her life, Miss Martineau pursued 
her own independent course, living quietly with her family, 
and before she left Norwich she had already begun her literary 
career, and had disposed of the one morsel of romance with 
which her history is flavoured. This remarkable woman, 
although, as a child, so unusually susceptible both in soul and 
sense —heart, nerves, touch, all strung up to the highest pitch 
of sensitiveness, so that no one can read the account of her early 
years without a pang of misgiving as to her after chances of 
happiness—became, later in life, so self-contained and self- 
sufficing, so purely intellectual, so serenely philosophic, that 
when her lover went mad on the eve of their marriage, she 
dismissed for ever the whole subject of love, leaving aside, as 
an undiscovered country, that universal empire of passion 
which, understood but unexpressed, has been decreed to act 
with silent force upon the springs of human feeling, but which 
she, like Hypatia of old, not only eluded for herself, but recog- 
nised so slightly in her works. This and her other two main 
characteristics—her devotion to the welfare of mankind, and 
the moral beauty of her standard of life and conduct—contri- 
buted to procure for her the happiness and content which she 
enjoyed, in spite of the abstract opinions which she embraced 
and professed. Her moral principle, always high and unbroken, 
existed, after middle age, entirely independently of any theo- 
logical considerations, or of any anticipation of reward or 
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punishment beyond the grave. She was at any rate no 
‘ pessimist.’ Her faith in the progressive happiness and wel- 
fare of mankind seems to have-stood her in lieu of every other 
hope in futurity, and the practice of an active and enlightened 
benevolence to have been the chief object of her existence. 
Yet by a strange contradiction, although by no means insen- 
sible to the warmth of domestic affections or to friendship, she 
passed her latter years in buoyant cheerfulness, when she had 
mentally consigned herself and her dearest and closest ties on 
earth to an everlasting separation.. 

The eternal sleep which was all she anticipated has in it a 
thrill of dreariness when compared with the gleam of hope 
which lights up the thought expressed with charming sim- 
plicity by Mrs. Barbauld :— 


‘Life! I know not what thou art, 
But know that thouand I must part ; 
But when, or how, or where we met, 
I own to me’s a secret yet. 
Life! we have been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
’Tis hard to part where friends are dear ; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time ; 
Say not good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning !’ 


Let us trust that Harriet Martineau is not so completely 
extinguished as she desired to be, but that in some region un- 
dreamt of in her philosophy she has been saluted and revived 
by an unexpected ‘ good morning.’ 

Besides the traces furnished by the mental experience or the 
literary achievement of the notabilities of Norwich, another 
story has to be told, that of the outward aspect of the land 
from whence they sprang; and this has been conveyed to us 
by a very original and remarkable school of painters. The 
Norwich painters have not been figure drawers; they have 
not taken human nature for their subject ; they have put aside 
its incidents, its situations, its complications, and they have 
devoted themselves to the genuine, loving, honest delineation of 
the characteristics of their own country-side. Of all these 
painters, the scenery of Norfolk owes most to John Crome, 
who, while introducing the observer of his pictures to the 
places and peculiarities most worthy of admiration in the 
county, threw an interest over the commonest scenes which 
he rendered, touching into beauty the most ordinary cottage, 
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pool, field, or farmyard. There is something bracing and re- 
freshing in the very recollection of the robustness and simplicity 
of this painter, who, abjuring the past, the unseen, and the 
imaginative, put down with boldness and fidelity, and over- 
spread with the sunshine of his genius, the facts he saw before 
him. John Crome, born in the humblest circumstances, the 
son of a journeyman weaver, received an education so scanty, so 
brief, so early terminated by his entrance into domestic service 
at twelve years old, that his rise in life, his subsequent culture, 
the standing he attained, are proofs not only of the remarkable 
strength of his talent, but of his general activity of mind, en- 
terprise, and determination. He completely triumphed over 
his circumstances, which were as opposite as can be imagined 
from the hotbed provided by the schools of drawing in every 
town, the endless exhibitions, the easy access to foreign galle- 
ries, for the dawning artist of the present day. Crome was 
shut up in Norwich, lost in the remoteness of the eastern 
counties, unassisted by railroads, too poor to procure books or 
prints, uneducated, and without artistic training, yet he con- 
trived to mount the ladder; taking his first step as a house and 
sign painter in Norwich, where he shared a lodging with an- 
other future artist, Robert Ladbroke, and the two boys spent 
their limited leisure hours in painting hard in their dingy 
room, or hurrying out to win subjects from the adjacent 
country. The next round of the ladder was gained by setting 
up as a drawing master, but making by that vocation, even in 
subsequent years, such small sums only as are shown by the 
following extract from an old family ledger kept by one of his 
principal employers. ‘ December, 1796: John Crome, drawing 
* master, 6/. 8s. 8d. 1797: John Crome, half a year to Midsum- 
‘ mer, 6/. 18s.’ This instruction could scarcely have amounted 
to more than five shillings a lesson—a payment in proportion 
to the five pounds which he was wont to ask for some of the 
pictures whose easy, masterly, solid execution, sweet colour, 
and fidelity to nature, have now increased their value fifty- 
fold. 

He mounted another step by the friendship of Mr. Harvey 
of Catton, and of Sir William Beechey, the portrait-painter, 
who occasionally visited Norwich. The latter warmly wel- 
comed and assisted Crome during his: visits to London, when 
the country lad would present his shrewd clever face, with 
its singular profile, and heavy hair and eyebrows, at the 
studio of his friend, who imparted to him valuable ideas and 
remarks upon art which his defective education scarcely 
furnished him with the means of acquiring. Mr. Harvey 
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offered to Crome the single opportunity which the painter 
enjoyed in early life of familiarising himself with the produc- 
tions of the first masters. He possessed some good Flemish 
and Dutch pictures, which were then, and afterwards, carefully 
studied by Crome, who admired them with reverence and en- 
thusiasm. Crome appears to have owed nothing throughout 
his career to the French and Italian schools, except through 
the lectures of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Opie, but to have 
based his style exclusively upon the Dutch manner; as he con- 
fined his range, with few exceptions, to the scenes of his own 
country. This narrow range, and definite unchanging style, 
give intensity and character to every line of his pencil and 
every sweep of his loaded brush. 

His next step in life was the establishment, in 1803, of the 
Society of Norwich Artists, in whose annual exhibitions most, 
although not all, of his paintings were shown. He contributed 
to the first exhibition twenty-four pictures, and altogether, 
from the year 1805 until his death sixteen years after, 266 
pictures, sketches, and drawings. ‘The management and fur- 
therance of this object no doubt kept Crome much at Norwich, 
and is one cause of the preponderance of Norfolk subjects in 
the pictures he has left behind him. The fine picture of 
Mousehold Heath, now in the National Gallery, was exhibited 
by him first in Norwich in 1816. Two years before, he visited 
France, and brought home the subject from Boulogne, with 
its sweep of beach sprinkled with the figures of the fisher 
people, and the fleet of boats, showing their red sails on the 
fresh sparkling sea, whose line appears beyond the brown sand ; 
and, in addition, the study for the picture of the Boulevard 
des Italiens, where the houses on either side of the avenue, 
the grotesque carriages, the picture-dealer’s stall, the lady with 
the large bonnet and the two poodles, the passers-by grouped 
about among the tables and stalls, give so vivid a record of 
the aspect of Paris in the first days of the Peace, and 
bear witness to the extraordinary attention and acuteness 
with which Crome must have mastered the details of the 
scene before him. But his visits to the Continent were rare, 
and in any case it is known that his oil paintings were all exe- 
cuted in Norwich, his method being to furnish himself, whilst 
travelling or exploring, only with the drawings and sketches 
which were afterwards transformed into pictures at home. 
Crome died in 1821, at the age of fifty-two; he brought up 
his children to practise his art, and the name of John Berney 
Crome, as well as those of another son and a daughter, occur 
frequently in the catalogue of the Norwich exhibitions. His 
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love for the Dutch pictures which he had studied in the 

early days when the anticipation of a successful career was 
beginning to dawn upon him, haunted his deathbed, and, the 
recollection of his favourite painter kindling for a moment his 
latest breath, he expired, exclaiming, ‘ O Hobbema! Hobbema ! 
‘how I have loved thee!’ 

The exhibitions which Crome established differed from those 
which are now so frequently held in provincial towns, in that 
they included only the works of local artists; a system then 
adopted, as far as England was concerned, for the first time; 
suggested, perhaps, by the local exhibitions of Dutch art com- 
mon in the principal towns of Holland. The Norwich Society 
was called ‘ The Lovers of the Arts; a Society instituted for 
‘the Purpose of an Enquiry into the Rise, Progress, and 
‘Present State of Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture.’ 
The articles provided that each member should furnish a 
design annually, to be placed in the Academy’s room; also that 
the members should meet once a fortnight to discuss subjects 
connected with the study of the fine arts. Crome was presi- 
dent about the fourth year, and occasionally afterwards ; Cot- 
man, Ladbroke, and others subsequently filled the post. The 
exhibitions continued for twenty-eight years, from 1805 to 
1833, uninterrupted by a difference which took place in 1816, 
when a few members seceded and formed a rival society, which 
lasted for three years only. The catalogues (a perfect set of 
which exists in Norwich, collected after many years’ search) 
announce that the exhibition is ‘now open in the great room 
‘in Sir Benjamin Wrenche’s court ;’ these catalogues are in 
quarto form, large print, interspersed with woodcuts by way 
of cul-de-lampe, and each one with a Latin or English quota- 
tion on the title-page. They show that besides the two hundred 
and sixty-six pictures provided by Crome, three hundred and 
forty were contributed by Cotman, one hundred by Vincent,* 
a painter of great power, thirty-one by Joseph Stannard, 
and eighty-six by James Stark, both artists of repute, the 
latter the executer of the beautiful drawings in the ‘ Scenery 
‘of the Rivers of Norfolk,’ and the last survivor of the 
Norwich School. 

John Sell Cotman, born in 1782, was the son of a Norwich 
silk mercer; he had the advantage of a good local education, 





* Of all the Norwich artists, Vincent was s the least known to the 
London public ; but the picture of the Thames at Greenwich, exhibited 
at Burlington House in 1878, and the picture of Gorleston, in the 
Exhibition of the present year, are works of the highest quality, which 
would do honour to any school, 
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and the enjoymient in childhood of one of those gentle scenes 
of sloping garden, tree, and river which make the villas of 
Thorpe, a hamlet adjoining Norwich,so complete a contrast to 
its busy streets. He went to London early, to prepare for the 
vocation he had chosen, and spent some years in the study of 
art, returning to Norwich in 1807, when he joined the 
‘Lovers of the Arts,’ and painted diligently for their exhi- 
bitions. He soon after settled in Yarmouth as a drawing 
master, where his great ability attracted the attention of the 
late Mr. Dawson Turner, who, as eminent for his encourage- 
ment of art as for his taste and success in the collection of 
choice antiquarian and historical literature, became to him an 
invaluable friend. Cotman lived at a small house on the 
Gorleston Road, near Yarmouth, facing the sea. In this 
abode he worked out the English and French architectural 
subjects published in his engraved illustrations, the production 
of which was varied by the painting of numerous oil pictures, 
and still more frequently by that of the many examples in 
water colour for which he has acquired a special reputation. 
His principal work, ‘The Architecture of Normandy,’ was 
suggested by Mr. Dawson Turner, who had been struck 
with the fine materials which abound in that province for pic- 
torial illustration; and, knowing the fitness of Cotman’s 
talent for such a task, he induced him to visit Normandy, for 
the purpose of making a series of drawings, and offered to 
write a descriptive letterpress to elucidate them. 

Cotman had much endeared himself to his friends and 
pupils by his pleasant disposition and genial temper; he ac- 
companied the family party of the Turners to Normandy, and 
spent some weeks in wandering within the shadows of the 
rich and picturesque architecture with which its towns and 
villages are so profusely decorated. He came home with an 
abundant record of these, and amply prepared to introduce 
his acquisition to the English public. A number of small 
sketch-books contained the drawings in pencil which he had 
made from these charming subjects; these drawings were 
copied by him at home in sepia or Vandyck brown, the out- 
line and details in pen-work, the light and shadow in washes, 
enlarged to the size requisite for the projected volume. From 
these finished drawings he himself etched the copper plate, 
sitting at work at an upper window of his house near the 
sea, a large screen of silk-paper in a frame of wood tilted be- 
fore the great sheet of copper to shade his eyes; afterwards 
printing the subjects off himself at a copperplate printing 
press in Yarmouth, thus originating every part of the process 
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from the first sketch or design up to the final issue of the 
finished etching. These designs have the peculiar merit which 
characterises his varied productions—the grand and simple 
light and shade, the breadth and dignity of style, the noble 
and picturesque treatment of his subject, the power, richness, 
and tastefulness of his use of the pen, either alone or in 
combination with colour. His plates are chiefly executed in 
the method of etching called the ‘ broad point,’ and in the 
command of this branch of art he has never been surpassed. As 
a colourist he was sometimes harsh and over-vehement—cer- 
tainly far too bold for the taste and judgment of his own times 
—but as a draughtsman he is incomparable. After the work 
on Normandy was finished Cotman left Yarmouth, and moved 
to Norwich, and later, in 1834, finally settled in London, 
where he obtained the post of Professor of Drawing at King’s 
College, due, it is said, to his great contemporary, J. M. W. 
Turner, who appreciated his artistic gifts. He lived eight 
years longer, but the close of his life was clouded by depression. 
Dissatisfaction that his work was not valued as he felt it de- 
served, vexation that oil painting, his favourite branch of art, 
was impossible to him to the extent he desired to practise it, in 
consequence of the enforced incessant teaching necessary to 
provide for his family, preyed upon his mind, and he died 
disheartened, not foreseeing that his talent would be recognised 
later, and himself estimated as one of the best ornaments of 
that artistic period at Norwich which, from the birth of Crome 
until the death of Stark, lasted for nearly a century. To 
supply even short biographical notices of such men as Crome 
and Cotman, who seem to exist only in their works, is a thank- 
less undertaking. The wide extent of actual surface touched 
by their pencil into life is their most legitimate biography, 
graven for ever by themselves. Yet the life of the artist is 
perpetuated, as long as his works endure, even more vividly 
than that of the man of letters, the statesman, or the soldier. 
We have his handicraft before our eyes— the thing he touched, 
the scene he created, the colours he has endued with signifi- 
eance and beauty. Neglected in their lives, forgotten at their 
deaths, these Norwich painters have been restored to a fresh 
existence by the discerning admiration of a later period, and, 
if it be any consolation to the departed to live in posthumous 
fame, this at least will be vouchsafed to them, probably far 
more than to their literary townsmen and- contemporaries. 
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Arr. IIl.—1. A History of Eqypt under the Pharaohs, derived 
entirely from the Monuments. By Henry Bruascu Bey. 
Translated from the German by the late H. D. Seymour. 
Completed and edited by Puitie Smirn, B.A. Two 
volumes. London: 1879. 


2. Facsimile of an Egyptian Hieratic Papyrus, ef the Reign of 
Rameses the Third, now in the British Museum. Printed by 
order of the Trustees. London: 1876. 


3. Records of the Past, being English Translations of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. Published under the 
sanction of the Society of Biblical Archxology. Vols. I. to 
X. London: Not dated. 


o events of the nineteenth century have been more sur- 

prising than the resurrection into the light of historic day : 
of long-buried and long-forgotten nations. An unknown past 
has glided from the grave, to tell its own story in unexpected / 
language. Forgotten tongues, forgotten arts, forgotten 
peoples have been restored to the domain of history. The 
decrees of Darius, committed to the long silent trust of the 
stone of Behistan, have heen anew proclaimed by Rawlinson. 
Layard has dragged the monuments of Assyria, and Smith the 
crystal throne of Sennacherib, from beneath the ruinous heaps 
of the Mesopotamian valley. Schliemann has brought from 
Mycenz the arms, the jewels, and the golden masks of 
Homeric kings. Dennis has collected from the sepulchres of 
Etruria the memorials of a people as far superior to the 
Romans, who afterwards occupied that country, in taste and 
in art, as they were earlier in time. H.R.H. the Count of 
Syracuse has recovered, by researches of a like character, 
the toilette articles, the workbox, and the feminine implements 
of Italian ladies of the age, or before the age, of Lucretia. In 
Cyprus, Cesnola has rifled the sanctuaries of Venus and 
the tombs of her worshippers. But in Egypt monuments 
have been recovered that were hoary with age before the 
hanging gardens of Babylon were constructed or the tombs 
of Etruria were plated with copper. Reaching back to a 
period which, not so very long ago, was considered to be that 
of the reign of Chaos and old Night, they loom through the 
grey dawn of history, and tell their own story in language 
which each year renders less ambiguous to the student. The 
very life of a great people—as remote from human knowledge 
a century back as if they had been dwellers in another planet 
—is presented to our gaze in its minutest details. Their faith, f 
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their morals, their worship, their ideas of a future life, their 
arms, their arts, their amusements, are becoming more accu- 
rately known than those of our own ancestors when Cesar 
invaded Britain, or those of the Gauls who defended Alesia 
against the Roman legions. 

Fifty-two years ago, when the discoveries of Champollion 
and of Young were in their infancy, we first called attention 
to this subject in these pages; but although the researches of 
the learned were carried on with great assiduity and some 
success, their efforts to unlock the mystic secret of the hiero- 
glyphics or holy writing of Egypt failed to overcome the 
scepticism of Sir G. C. Lewis. Even when Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, after a long residence amid the temple tombs of 
Egypt, first published the work which brings before us the 
life of ancient Egypt with so much truth and vivacity, he 
relied mainly on Greek authorities, and on the pictorial re- 
presentations of Egyptian life, which form in truth only the 
background to the hieroglyphic texts. But if we may trust 
the assurances of more recent scholars, we have now got far 
beyond this twilight of comparative incertitude. We can 
compare the renderings of hieroglyphic inscriptions ard of 
hieratic papyri made by English, by French, and by Ger- 
man scholars. And Brugsch Bey, in his ‘ History of Egypt 
‘ under the Pharaohs, derived entirely from the Monuments,’ 
adds the authority of the archxologist to the charm of the 
writer of romance. The language of many pages of his book 
affects the imagination with something of the magic wildness of 
the music of Weber. We must let him, as far as practicable, 
tell his own story to our readers :— 


‘ The wonderland on the banks of the mighty Nile is a land of con- 
tinual and startling discoveries, and will remain so for all coming times 
and generations. In the hope of finding important discoveries in the 
soil of Egypt in consequence of new excavations, we should esteem it 
unwise to give to our views the absolute form of a fixed unalterable 
judgment. But we may well be allowed to compare the information in 
the inscriptions of the few monuments which have been preserved with 
the accounts which the Greeks have handed down to us, and from this 
to form our own opinion, and leave it to the consideration of the future 
if by a happy accident our conjectures should be confirmed or re- 
futed.’ 


The period of Egyptian history which is brought before us 
by Herr Brugsch extends from the formation of the brilliant 
capital of the ancient empire, the city of Memphis, by the 
first Pharaoh, Mena or Menes, to the time when ‘the Per- 
‘ sians, who, after a short interval, took up the part played 
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‘ by the Assyrians, gave Egypt her final death-blow.’ During 
the period of the thirty-first or Persian dynasty— 


‘we are standing by the open grave of the Egyptian kingdom. The 
array of kings, whose names are enrolled in these last dynasties, some 
of them native and some foreigners, appear as the bearers of the old 
decaying corpse, whose last light of life flickered up once more in the 
dynasty of Sais, only to go out soon and for ever. The monuments 
become more and more silent, from generation to generation, and from 
reign to reign. ‘The ancient seats of splendour, Memphis or Thebes, 
have fallen into ruin, or at all events are depopulated and deserted. 
Only the strong bulwark of the “ white citadel” of Memphis serves as 
a refuge for the persecuted native kings and their warriors in times of 
need. The Persian satraps dwell in the old royal halls of the city. 
The whole people have grown feeble with age, disordered to the mar- 
row, and exhausted by the lengthened struggle of the petty kings and 
satraps of the mighty power of Assyria.’ 


The accession of the Persian dynasty in Egypt, thus taken 
as the close of the monumental history of the country, dates in 
B.C. 340, only eight years before the final conquest of Egypt 
by Alexander the Great. At the latter date there had elapsed, 
since the era of Menes, according to the detailed estimate of 
dates to be found in Herr Brugsch’s former works, 4,423 years. 
It is, however, only shortly before the era of the twelfth 
dynasty, or about 2,500 years before the Christian era, that 
‘the long silence of the stones begins to cease, and the mouth 
‘of the monuments to sing, and tell us tales of the olden 
‘ time.’ 

Not that an absolute silence has been maintained down to 
that comparatively recent date. In the Museum at Turin 
exist the precious fragments of a papyrus which, in its perfect 
state, contained not only the names, but the lengths of the 
individual reigns, of a long series of kings. The list supplied 
by Manetho is only questionable in consequence of the errors 
of copyists. At Abydos, some thirty years ago, a table of 
stone was discovered in a corridor of the temple of Seti I. at 
Harabat-el-Madfouneh, which gives a succession of sixty-five 
kings from Menes down to the last reign of the twelfth 
dynasty. A similar table has been found at Saqqara. But 
there is by no means an accurate accord among these autho- 
rities. ‘ Even in remote antiquity uncertainty and doubt seem 
‘ already to have prevailed as to the succession of kings in 
‘ the olden time; nay, even the stone monuments differ about 
‘their names and order. The enquiry is far from being 
‘ closed, and it must be left for new discoveries to determine, 
‘ precisely and finally, the names of the old kings.’ 
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It is considered by Herr Brugsch to be a settled point, 
although the fact is questioned by the younger school, that 


‘the forefathers of the Egyptians cannot be reckoned among the 
African races, properly so called. The form of the skull—so at least 
the elder school teaches—as well as the proportions of the several parts 
of the body, as these have been determined from examining a great 
number of mummies, are held to indicate a connexion with the Cau- 
easian family of mankind. . . . Comparative philology, in its turn, 
gives powerful support to this hypothesis. The Egyptian language— 
which has been preserved on the monuments of the oldest time, as well 
as the late Christian manuscripts of the Copts, the successors of the 
people of the Pharaohs—shows in no way any trace of a derivation and 
descent from the African families of speech. . . . The whole number of 
the buildings in stone, as yet known and examined, which were erected 
on both sides of the river by the Egyptian and Ethiopian kings, 
furnishes incontrovertible proof that the long series of temples, 
cities, sepulchres, and monuments in general exhibit a distinct chrono- 
logical order, of which the oldest starting point is found in the 
pyramids, at the apex of the delta, south of the bifurcation of the 
great river. As, in proceeding southwards, we approach nearer and 
nearer to the rapids and cataracts of the Upper Nile, right into the heart 
of the Ethiopian kingdom, the more does the stamp of antiquity vanish 
from the whole body of extant monuments; the more evident is the 
decline of art, of taste, of beauty.’ 


The inference is that Egypt was originally colonised by 
a people reared in the lofty Asiatic cradle of the greater part 
of the human race. 

This question of blood relationship with the great European 
family of nations throws light on a law of descent which we 
believe is now for the first time brought to light, and which is 
explanatory of much that has been hitherto obscure as to the 
succession of the Egyptian dynasties. The same rule that 
obtained among the Celtic peoples, and which has regulated 
the public law of Europe, with the exception of the kingdoms 
and lordships that adopted the opposite principle of the Salic 
law, prevailed in Egypt from the days of the first dynasty. 
It is on the authority, apparently, of Manetho, that we are told 
that it was the third king of the second dynasty, Bainuter, or 
Binothris, who, having no son, erected a standing law to con- 
secrate the usage that 
‘ the tender sex of the women should share the power of inheriting the 
crown. The working of this new usage was important to the fate of 
many a dynasty, as when the queen, after the demise of her husband, 
took the reins of government, or stepped into the place of her youthful 
son; or when the heiress left by the dead Pharaoh, who had not the 
good fortune to be lamented by a company of sons, gives her hand to a 
toreign husband. So far as the monuments which have been carefully 
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examined seem to show, according to the ancient manner and usage, 
the mother’s pedigree had a high value in inheriting, because it gave 
an unconditional feudal claim to the son as the true heir of “ the father 
“‘ of his mother.” The husband of a princess heiress from her pharaonic 
blood had not the least right under the title of husband, and it was the 
son, issue of this marriage, who, on account of his maternal- descent, 
was regarded as Pharaoh by right and by birth. If, on the contrary, a 
king married a lady of noble family, either Egyptian or foreign, the 
children, as appears from certain monumental indications, did not 
entirely possess a legitimate right to the crown. 

‘The father of the new king was distinguished by the title of “ atef 
“ nuter,” the father of the divine one, while the mother is called “ mut 
“ suten,” the mother of the king. The succession of the dynasties is 
founded, in the greater number of cases, on alliance with princesses 
heiresses, whether the husband was of pharaonic descent or not. Thus 
are explained all the difficulties of succession in the royal house.’ 


So far from this female succession having been introduced 
in the time of the second dynasty, the above remarks appear to 
carry it back to that very rude state of society, found to exist 
rather amongst Turanian than Aryan races, in which certitude 
of descent was held to be with difficulty ascertainable except 
on the female side. As far as historic evidence goes, however, 
it is rather the inflexibility of the law regulating royal descent 
than its special form of pedigree that secures national welfare. 
Exceptional as was the Salic law, even in France itself, it was 
effectual in preventing any dispute as to the succession to the 
throne, except in the case of the English claimant who affected 
to ignore that law. But the attempt to change this ancient 
family regulation bathed both Spain and Portugal in the blood 
of repeated revolutions and civil wars. In the same way we 
shall see how, in the history of Egypt, the infringement by a 
powerful prince of the family law, in the selection of a foreign 
bride, led to the decadence of one of the most famous lines of 
sovereigns that ever reared their monuments on the face of the 
earth. 

The importance of this view of the law of the descent of the 
double diadem of Egypt is not trifling. Before passing to 
what is the real pith and marrow of the book, the revelation of 
the stirring, energetic, not ignoble life of a mighty people who 
were civilised nearly five thousand years before a Roman sol- 
dier trod the shore of Britain, it may be well to sketch that 
backbone of their history which (as was always the case down 
to the time of Voltaire) is defined by the dynastic succession 
of the kings and queens. Now that we see that it was not in 
virtue of such a relationship as made Henri de Bourbon suc- 
ceed Henri de Valois on the throne of France, but according 
VOL. CL. NO. CCCVII. G 
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to that more natural line of descent which makes Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, heir-apparent of the crown worn 
by his great-grandfather, we can glance, with less perplexity 
than has hitherto been the case, down the long array of the 
thirty-one dynasties that ruled in Egypt from Menes, the first 
Pharaoh, to the time of Alexander the Great. 

From a date which the former volumes of Herr Brugsch 
assure us cannot possibly be very widely distant from the 
year B.C. 4455, at least sixty-five Pharaohs, descending in 
some way from Menes, reigned at Thinis, in the eighth nome of 
Upper Egypt; at Memphis; at Elephantine (opposite Syene) ; 
or at Thebes. A transference of the seat of empire, first for 
a distance of nearly three and a half degrees of latitude to the 
south, then for six degrees to the north, and then again for one 
and a half degrees to the south, indicates greater changes in the 
varying conditions of the Egyptian State, during a period of 
two thousand two hundred years, than area necessary sequence 
of the division of these early Pharaohs into ten dynasties, to 
one of which is only attributed (as yet) a reign of seventy 
days. Ata date not yet decided, but ranging from 1,500 to 
2,000 years after Menes, a rival kingdom was established, of 
which the capital was at Heracleopolis, a city about half a 
degree north of Memphis, where two successive dynasties of 
kings reigned for 285 years. The selection of Thebes as the 
capital of the two kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt seems 
to have coincided with the conquest or extirpation of the col- 
lateral lines of the Heracleopolite kings. 

There is at present a gap in the history after the time of the 
seventh king of the twelfth or first Theban dynasty, during 
which an opposition dominion was established at Xois or Sekuu, 
in Lower Egypt. This is the fourteenth dynasty of Manetho, 
who attributes to it a duration of 484 years, under seventy-six 
kings. The internal discord thus shown to have been existing 
gives a key to the long silence of the contemporary monuments 
during this period of Egyptian history. And it further affords 
an explanation of the success of the invasion of Lower Egypt 
by a foreign race, that of the Hyksos or shepherd kings, who 
reigned for upwards of 500 years at Tanis, or Zoan, in the 
fourteenth nome of Lower Egypt, and who were not finally 
expelled until the date described as the Second Period of 
Egyptian History—that of the new monarchy, which was esta- 
blished at Thebes by the powerful and magnificent kings of 
the eighteenth dynasty. Thus a period of about the length of 
that which has elapsed since the Christian era is occupied by 
an early history, of which the details are incomplete, but 
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during the whole of which, with the exception of rather less 
than 300 years, the kingdom was undivided. This portion of 
Egyptian history is succeeded by a thousand years of division 
or of struggle, of which the records are few and broken. This, 
again, is followed by a period of the utmost splendour, usher- 
ing in another cycle of a thousand years, during which three 
successive Theban dynasties were followed by kings reigning 
at Tanis, at Bubastis, and at Sais, and by Ethiopian, Assy- 
rian, and Persian conquerors, down to the time of the submis- 
sion of Egypt, reduced to the rank of a Persian province, 
to the Macedonian sceptre. 

The notions that we have formed of the duration of king- 
doms and of dynasties, since the opening of the page of written 
history by Herodotus, are but ill calculated to prepare the 
mind to accept the records of these secular terms of rule. The 
oldest of European dynasties, which claims a succession of 260 
heads, during 1,813 years, and which gives something like 
proof of the sequence of 217 pontiffs since the year a.p. 327, 
was independent of the law of descent. The present head of 
the royal house of France can trace an unbroken descent of 
26 generations from Hugh Capet; but during that cycle of 
840 years the regnant line has thrice been broken, and the 
descendants of younger branches have twice been called on to 
step into the front rank. The longest male line amongst the 
nobility of Europe, that of the Montmorencis, which claims to 
have raised its cri of ‘ Dieu aide au premier Chrétien!’ in A.D. 
497, is now represented in France only by two aged ladies. 
The twenty-two dynasties of China do indeed cover a longer 
period than the thirty-three dynasties of Egypt (including 
Alexander and the Ptolemies), Their slowly changing order 
has endured to our own time. But the era of hereditary 
kings in China is fixed not earlier than the commencement of 
the foreign reign of the Hyksos in Egypt. When Fou Hi in- 
vented the art of writing in China, the hieroglyphic system of 
Egypt was already perfect both in significance and in execu- 
tion. The founding of Memphis preceded that of the Great 
Pyramid by a period cqual to that which divides the reign 
of Queen Victoria from the Norman Conquest. If we add 
to this the whole period of the Papacy, from the fabled pri- 
macy of Peter to Leo XIII., we shall not have measured a 
period so long as that which, commencing with Menes, pre- 
ceded the establishment of the mighty eighteenth dynasty at 
Thebes. We must add a term equal to the duration of the 
French royalty, from Charlemagne to 1789, before we reach 
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kings strove for the spcil of Egypt. We may well ask, in 
wonder, are these veritable records of human life and empire? 

A reply to this question, which may convince the most 
sceptical, may be drawn from the extraordinary freshness, 
vivacity, and mutual harmony of the records now translated 
by the learned German. But it must be borne in mind 
that the expression, ‘derived entirely from the monuments,’ 
does not convey the exact state of the case to an English 
reader. The inscriptions on stone, in temples, tombs, stele, 
and sarcophagi, which Egyptian scholars now read, as one of 
the most famous of them recently remarked to ourselves, about 
as easily as a newspaper, are almost exclusively in hierogly- 
phics. But the most important papyri, such, for example, as 
that narrating the expedition to Antioch of Thothmes III., 
are in the hieratic character; and it is from these papyri, as 
well as from the pictorial inscriptions on the tombs, that the 
facts illustrating the life of the people have been principally 
taken. The hieroglyphic inscriptions, while they form the 
surest determinants of date, are for the most part so filled up 
with courtly or religious formule as to have far less import- 
ance, as regards the human interest of ancient Egyptian life, 
than the papyri. 

While rendering to the learned author of this work the 
tribute of respectful admiration which is his due, we shall have 
occasion to express regret that, on one or two points on which 
he has abandoned that tone of philosophic reserve which com- 
manded such confidence in his earlier writings, he has placed 
himself in opposition to ascertainable facts. When we have 
further said that the references to ‘De Prisse’ on p. 67 of 
the first volume, and to a Frenchman of ‘ that name ’ (or, as 
the text would read, of the name of Prisse-papyrus) on p. 92, 
are scarcely graceful allusions to that most beautiful limner 
of Egyptian scenery and monuments, M. Prisse d’Avesnes, 
whose death we have to lament while the ink is wet, and 
whose last splendid work on Egypt is an honour to the 
Government which supported the publication, as well as to 
the artists who produced it, we shall have indicated our main 
points of divergence from the German author. As to the 
translators, we have to notice a few—a very few—instances 
in which we find it impossible to make sense of their work, 
or to be sure that our sense is their sense. And we must 
also raise a protest against the hybrid form in which the 
name of the German Egyptologist is introduced to the 
English reader. We are unsparing in our comments when 
Frenchmen of letters write about ‘Sir Beaconsfield, or an- 
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nounce that ‘ milor Salisbury has been raised to the dignit 
‘of an earl.’ But even these trips are scarcely less defensible 
than the description given in the preface of the author of the 
work as ‘ Dr. Henry Brugsch-Bey.’ We can understand an 
European taking an Oriental title, if he take it as an Oriental 
resident. We can understand that academic degrees are 
common to the learned world. But to begin with an English 
(or even a German) academic title, to go on by translating a 
baptismal name, and to conclude by an Oriental complement, 
is to produce a mélange of a character more original than 
admirable. ‘M. Mariette-Bey’ comes in under an introduction 
by the same master of the ceremonies. As an instance of the 
perplexity to which we refer, we cite the following sentences :— 

‘The information of the monuments is silent about a physician of 
the name of ‘Tota, Atot, or Ata; mention is only made of a roll of a 
very ancient book bought in Thebes by Mr. Ebers, which, when Teta 
sat on the throne, was prized as a means for making the hair grow. 
More important than this information, interesting at most to hair- 
dressers, is the fact that the writings of the pharaohs on medical sub- 
jects reach back as far as the first dynasty of the Thinites.’ 


How the roll of a book can be the means of making the hair 
grow, may indeed conceal some ‘goot meaning,’ ‘save the 
‘ phrase is a little variations.’ More interesting is the reflection 
how persistent is that human weakness which for more than 
6,000 years has rewarded the skill of the professors of cosmetic 
art. We know from the tract Sabbath of the Mishna that the 
oil of roses, and the use of acid remedies for the tooth-ache, are 
as old as the codification of the oral law. Nay more, the use in 
those early days of artificial teeth is proved by the debate on 
the question whether it was allowable to go out on the Sab- 
bath with these contrivances in the mouth. The decision, a 
very characteristic one, was that if the tooth was regarded as 
an ornament it was legal so to do, but not if it was regarded as 
a useful implement. It was also allowed to bear about the 
person on the Sabbath a fox’s tooth, which, if extracted from 
the living animal, was good to procure sleep. But the pre- 
scription of Tota carries us back for some 2,500 years before 
the Exodus. We might have formed our own conclusions as 
to the care that must have been given to the arrangement of 
the complex head-tiring of the early Egyptians. We have 
their actual wigs in the British, as well as in the Berlin, 
Museum. We now have afforded us a glimpse .at a monarch 
who exercised the paternal care of instructing his people as to 
their pommades! We must be pardoned for expressing the 
regret that this ancient recipe is not translated. It would be 
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curious to compare its chemical ingredients with those of the 
latest effort of American crinology, petroleum pommade, which 
is said to be of miraculous efficacy. 

Having indicated the limits within which the acceptance of 
this new history of ancient Egypt is to be restricted, we shall 
do most justice to both author and translator by allowing them, 
as far as possible, to speak for themselves. This is how the 
history opens :— 


‘In the eighth nome of Upper Egypt, west of the river in the direc- 
tion of the Libyan mountains, there stood a small town called by the 
Egyptians Tini, a name which the Greeks converted, after their manner, 
into This or Thinis. It was the ancient metropolis of the eighth nome. 
Lying near to the great city of Abydus, Tini probably formed only a 
separate quarter of that celebrated city, as would appear from numerous 
notices in the old Egyptian records. The town of Tini had chosen for 
its tutelar deity the warlike god Anhur, whom the Greeks and Romans 
identified with their god Mars, while at Abydus Osiris was worshipped 
with the most holy rites of the dead. Both cities have now vanished 
from the face of the earth; but their memory is preserved by the vast 
necropolis, and by the splendid buildings of several sanctuaries which 
the pious faith of the Egyptians raised on the outermost border of the 
desert, at the place which the present modern inhabitants of this 
country call by the Arabic name of Harabat-el-Madfouneh (Harabat 
the sunken). 

‘ Although we have next to nothing to relate of the history of the 
little town of Tini, which, in the time of the Roman dominion, was 
only known for its dyers of purple, it must have enjoyed a very great 
reputation among the ancient Egyptians. As late as the period of the 
nineteenth dynasty, the highest functionaries of the blood royal were 
distinguished by the title of “ princes of Tini,” a mark of honour such 
as only existed in the following titles, “ princes of Kush ” and “ princes of 
“ Hineb” (the moon town, Eileithyiapolis). The highest glory of this 
town was undoubtedly founded on the circumstance that the first king 
of the Egyptians, and his successors who composed the first two 
dynasties, according to the enumeration of Manetho, were descended 
from a family which sprang from this place. The name of this 
ancestor of all Egyptian kings—whom the classic authors call indiffer- 
ently Min, Menis, Meines, Meinios, and Meneres—was in the native 
language Mena, an appellation which will be best translated in English 
by its original meaning, “ the constant.” Ali that we know of him is 
limited to some notices which we owe to classic authors. According 
to them, this pharaoh was the first legislator of the Egyptians, but they 
accused him of having perverted the good manners of ancient times, 
and of having replaced sobriety and a simple manner of living by royal 
luxury and sumptuous splendour. They related with regard to this 
that a long time after him a king named Technactis, or Tnephachthus, 
the father of the unfortunate king Bocchoris, having experienced, 
during an expedition against the revolted Arabs, the advantages of a 
modest repast and a bed of straw, was so much disgusted at the royal 
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mode of life, that he henceforward adopted the most simple frugality. 
He even ordered the sacerdotal caste to engrave upon a stone a decree 
containing curses pronounced against King Mena, and to place it in the 
temple of Amon at Thebes.’ 


Thus the papal excommunications and counter-excommuni- 
cations as to the orthodoxy of Pope Formoso had an antetype 
in this more ancient race of kingly pontiffs. 

It is only ‘ according to another tradition,’ that we are told 
that Mena was the first to lay down rules for the service of 
the gods and the worship of the temples. He diverted the 
course of the Nile, which before his time ran close to the 
Libyan chain of hills, by the construction of a dyke (which 
the French engineer, M. Linant, declares to be the existing 
~~ dyke of Cocheiche), and thus gained land from the sea 
or the site of Memphis, or Men-nofer, ‘ the good place,’ called 
also Cha-nofer, ‘ the good appearance,’ or Macha-ta, ‘ the land 
‘ of the scales.’ Here he built the temple-palaces of Ha-ka-patah, 
the house of worship of Patah, or Ptah, who is spoken of at 
one time as the Egyptian Vulcan, and at another as the great 
architect of the universe. 


‘The dead of the Memphitic district rested in “the land of life,” 
Anch-ta, of the towns in the stony desert in sight of the town of Mem- 
phis. Osiris, the judge of the dead underground, had his special 
temple—his serapeum, as the Greeks called it—bearing the name 
Han-ub, “house of gold.” The holy canal at the place of the harbour 
was called Chet, or Mu-khet, i.e. “the waters of the voyage below.” 
It carried off the floods of the inundation to the low-lying lands behind 
“the great circumference,” Shen-ur.’ 


The god Ptah bore also the name of Sokar, or Sokari, of 
which name the trace is thought to linger in the name of the 
modern village of Sakkarah, near Memphis. The wife of Ptah 
bore the name of Sochet, and was symbolised by the sun’s 
disc. Their son was Nofer-atum, later called I-m-hotep; in 
Greek Imuthes, the Asculapius of Egyptian mythology. 

‘The monuments further inform us that a holy snake, under the 
name of Zotef, was worshipped in the temple of the god, and that the 
acacia, the mulberry, and the persea, were counted among the holy 
trees of Memphis. The bark of the god bore the name “ship of the 
“lord of eternity ;” his high priest was called, in allusion to the 
highest title of the god, “ foreman,” while the priestess had the flatter- 
ing appellation, “ beautifully formed.” On the first days of the 
months Tybi and Mechir were the chief feasts in Memphis.’ 


These days, in the fixed Egyptian year, corresponded to 
January 9 and February 8, commencing the first two months 
of the winter tetramerus. 
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*Mennofer is the most constantly recurring name of this city. The 
Greeks made of this Memphis, and the Copts Memphi, while in cunei- 
form the Egyptian name is rendered by Mimpi. The traces of the 
ancient name are still preserved in the modern name of Tel-Monf, by 
which the Arabs of the present day designate a heap of ruins on the 
site of the royal town of the ancient Pharaohs. All that remains of 
this celebrated city at the present time consists of fragments of columns 
and altars, and carvings which once belonged to the temples of Memphis 
—a far-stretching mass of mounds out of which shine in the clear 
sunlight the half-destroyed chambers and halls of ancient houses. 
Those travellers who visit the remains of Memphis in the hope of re- 
cognising some vestiges worthy of its fame will be little satistied with 
the sad prospect that meets the eye.’ 


Memphis, though but little of value has been recovered 
from its ruins, is the city to which most frequent reference is 
made both on the monuments and in the papyri. Even the 
number of the temples and sanctuaries which it contained is 
there recorded. The high-priests of Ptah were personages of 
great importance. The post was often filled by a prince of 
the blood, until the removal of the seat of government dimi- 
nished the political dignity of the Memphite pontiff. 

Of the kings reigning at Memphis Herr Brugsch has very 
little to say, excepting from the well-known sources of Herodo- 
tus and Josephus; although the reality of the personages thus 
obscured under the veil of imperfect translation and erroneous 
copying is vouched by the tables of Abydos and of Sakkara, as 
well as by other monumental records. We could wish that a 
little more had been said of the important discovery, at the 
latter village, by M. Mariette, of the Serapeum, or mausoleum 
of the Apis bulls, the stele in which give such a definite 
certitude to the dates of the later Egyptian dynasties. Even 
of the famous Queen Nitocris we only further hear that her 
name occurs in the Turin Papyrus as Nit-aker, the perfect 
Nit, in the list of the Pharaohs of the sixth dynasty, before 
Nofer-ka (which will be about thirty-seventh in the list), 
although indications are said to have been recovered of her 
reconstruction, for her own mausoleum, of the pyramid of 
Men-ka-ra. 

‘ An unparalleled addition to the history of the old Empire, 
‘and the greatest treasure of antiquity,’ however, was, we 
are told, the discovery of the statues of King Khafra, the 
builder of the Second Pyramid, commonly called that of Ce- 
phrenes, but of which the title on the monuments is Urt, or 
‘the great.’ In the remains of a temple built in connexion 
with the Sphinx, in the shaft of a well full of clear water, 
were found (we are not told by whom or when) a number of 
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statues of King Khafra, the greater part of which had been 
broken or damaged. 


‘Only one survived the full, and, preserved with only slight in- 


juries, gives us Khafra’s sitting figure of royal appearance, dignified in 


look and manner. Behind the king seated, the figure of a sparrow- 
hawk spreads its wings in calm repose, as if to protect the royal lord. 
The name and titles of the king appear in writing on the upper part 
of the base of the stone, close to his naked foot. The polish of the 
stone, a diorite, shines out of a green colour. It was seldom chosen for 
the execution of a monument.’ 


It would have added to the interest of the ‘ History of 
‘ Egypt under the Pharaohs’ if a representation of this valu- 
able portrait had been among the very few illustrations given. 
As it is, a woodcut from a photograph of the head of a wooden 
portrait statue of an ancient Egyptian, found at Sakkarah, and 
now in the museum of Boulagq, is the only illustration worth 
notice. The features are wonderfully expressive, and the 
proportions of the face and head, which do not far depart from 
aspherical form, lend some weight to the idea of De Rougé, that 
a gradual attenuation of the average human figure might be 
deduced from the change in the proportions of the pictorial 
representations, to which we called attention five years ago * in 
writing on the Canon of Beauty in Greek Art. The view, 
however, can only be admitted under considerable reserve ; as 
in the history of ecclesiastical art in England we can trace a 
very rapid change from the squat broad figures which illustrate 
the sculpture of the eleventh century, in the representations 
of the miracles of the Confessor, to be seen in Westminster 
Abbey, and the ruefully wire-drawn saints of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The other illustrations of the ‘ His- 
‘tory of Egypt’ are two maps, and two groups of figures 
bearing tribute, taken from a tomb at Thebes, now in the 
British Museum. ‘These, however, are but poorly executed, 
and very disadvantageously contrast with the admirable fac- 
simile drawings in the great Harris papyrus, printed by 
order of the trustees of the British Museum, or with the 
delicate beauty of the plates given by M. Prisse d’Avesnes in 
his ‘ Histoire de )’Art Eeyptien @aprés les Monuments,’ 
published at Paris in 1860; a work of which it is difficult to 
speak in terms of too high admiration. 

Of the faith and worship of the various nomes, each devoted 
to its special god; of the pomp and splevdour of the court; of 
domestic labour and foreign travel; of warlike defence and 








* See ‘ Edinburgh Review; No. 285, p. 189, 
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invasion ; and of the energetic, joyous, active life of the Egyp- 
tian people, Herr Brugsch gives us much that is of the highest 
interest. From the earliest times of the pyramid-building 
sovereigns, the office of architect was the occupation of the 
noblest men at the king’s court. One long line of architectural 
pedigree is traced, for a period of 700 years, through 22 
generations. A yet higher office was that of the prophet of 
the pyramid of Pharaoh, whose office, somewhat like that of 
the ancient Attic bards, was to celebrate the memory of the 
deceased king. The direct relationship of the Pharaonic 
dynasties to divine progenitors forms, however, one of the 
special peculiarities of that far-descended royalty, and throws 
into the shade the pedigree of the Heracleide, or the descent 
of the Saxon kings from Odin. The memory of the departed, 
and the veritable reality of the invisible world, were among the 
main springs of Egyptian life; and the worship of the king 
who had joined his divine ancestors was a consistent part of 
this ancient faith. 

The king is usually spoken of in the monuments as King 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. His dignity is intimated by the 
appellation Perao, or ‘of the great house,’ the Pharaoh of 
the Pentateuch; which may be compared with the style of 
‘the Porte’ at the present day. To his subjects he was 
Nuter and Neb, God and Lord. In his presence prostration 
was the rule; the courtiers rubbing the ground with their 
noses, unless, by special permission, they were allowed to 
touch the royal knee. The style of the ‘ Giornale di Roma,’ 
in the days of the temporal power, ‘la Santita del nostro 
‘ Signore,’ was anticipated by the pontiff kings of Egypt, who 
are often designated by the title ‘ His Holiness.’ The Pharaoh 
is also respectfully designated by a grammatical construction 
which is best represented in English by the pronoun ‘ he.’ 

The wife of the king, his daughters and granddaughters, were 
prophetesses of the goddesses, Hathor or Neit. The house of 
the royal women was placed under the care of officers who 
enjoyed the confidence of the king. The princesses were 
given in marriage to the highest nobles: young men of talent 
and promise were admitted to the society of the children of the 
king. The Pharaoh himself distributed decorations, such as 
the necklace of gold ‘nub ;’ and made rich presents of lands, 
slaves, and maidens. The house of the children of the king 
was under the direction of a noble who was responsible for the 
health, as well as for the education, of the royal family. 

The persons in the first rank at the court are designated as 
Erpa, hereditary highness; Ha, prince; Set, the illustrious ; 
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Semer-ua-t, the intimate friend. Among the high officers 
were the overseer, Mur; the enlightener, Sehat; the great, 
Ur; and the follower, Emkhet, who were attached to the 
person of the king. 


‘ A steward had charge of the king’s household, another had charge 
of the wardrobe, another acted as hairdresser, took care of the nails of 
his holiness, and prepared his bath. One was over the singing and 
playing, and prepared the means for the Pharaoh’s pleasure and en- 
joyments. Other nobles were charged with the administration of the 
magazines of wheat, dates, and fruits in general, of the cellar, of the 
chamber for oil, of the bakery, and the butchering, and the stabies. 
The treasury filled with gold and silver, and the offices for expenses 
and receipts, had their special superintendents. The Court of Ex- 
chequer was not wanting. The private domains, the farms, the 
palaces, and even the lakes and canals of the king were placed under 
the care of inspectors. By Pharaoh’s order skilful persons of the class 
of the nobles were appointed to the charge of the buildings and all 
kinds of work in stone. From the caverns of the rocks of Ta-roou 
(the Troja of the Greeks and Romans, the Tura of the present Arabs), 
in sight of Memphis, they brought the white limestone for building the 
royal pyramids and the tombs, and for artistic works, as sarcophagi and 
columns. They also betook themselves to the southern lands, at the 
opposite boundary of the country, to loosen the hard granite from the 
Red mountain behind the town of Sooan (the Assooan of our day), and 
construct rafts for the more easy conveyance of the vast masses of stone 
to the lower country in the favourable time of the high water. 

‘The dreaded company of the overseers were set over the wretched 
people, who were urged to hard work more by the punishment of the 
stick than words of warning. 

‘The population inhabiting the towns, as well as the villages of the 
country, was governed by the prefects of the Pharaoh. The judges 
watched over the strict obedience to the written law, and administered 
justice to the oppressed people, whose complaints the attorneys 
(Anwiilte) of the king were bound to hear. A great variety of punish- 
ments were administered to an unjust accuser by the provost-marshal. 

‘The armed force—which was composed of young foot soldiers 
armed with clubs, axes, bows and arrows—was placed under the com- 
mand of experienced officers. A general-in-chief prepared the cam- 
paign, organised the masses, made the necessary preparations for 
military expeditions, and gave the orders for battle. Of a more peace- 
ful kind was the much-praised office of the hirsheshta, which literally 
means “‘ teacher of the secret,” for they possessed all hidden wisdom in 
these ancient times.’ 


The sense thus attributed to the title of Hirsheshta closely 
coincides with the interpretation which is given by the Targums 
(and on the margin of the Authorised Version of the Book of 
Genesis) to the name bestowed by Pharaoh on Joseph, of 
Zaphnath-Paaneah. Herr Brugsch resolves this expression 
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into a string of not only monosyllabic, but monoliteral words, 

and makes Za-p-u-nt-p-aa-ank signify ‘the governor of the 

‘ district of the dwelling-place of the living one,’ which a 

Greek of the time of the Ptolemies would have rendered by 

the translation, ‘ the monarch of the Sethroitic nome.’ What 

the Greek translators of the time of the Ptolemies actually did, 

however, was to transliterate the phrase in the Hebrew text 
into the formidable word qdovOoudarvyny. The next Greek 
writer who treated on the subject, and who possessed informa- 
tion of an unusual kind, wrote the word dofouddvnyos, and 
added onpaive: yap TO dvopa KpuTTa@v eipetnv. In accordance 
with this explanation it should be remarked that the Hebrew 
verb j2¥, Zaphan, means to hide, while 7yp, Paah, means to call 
out; so that the evidence is rather in favour of the interpreta- 
tion of the Targum and of Josephus than of the more novel 
one of Herr Brugsch. We are very reluctant to appear at 
all to justify the hard measure which Sir G. C. Lewis dealt out 
to the Egyptologers of his acquaintance. But we must confess 
that the singularity in command of the language of the hiero- 
glyphics on which Herr Brugsch so evidently prides himself 
does not carry absolute conviction to our minds. We see 
how he differs from the Jewish writers. as to a-word about 
which they probably knew something, and on which their view 
is supported by the great lexicographers, Buxtorff and Gese- 
nius, as well as by Josephus. As to modern collaburateurs he 
is equally unhesitating. Of ‘the united labours of two 
‘ scholars, one French and the other English, both men of the 
‘ highest merit in the pursuit of ancient Egyptian researches,’ 
he adheres to what he formerly ‘ had the frankness to remark 
‘upon the less successful parts in the translation’ of the 
journey of the Mohar, ‘ more particularly as to the conception 
‘of the meaning which forms the foundation of the whole 
‘letter.’ Of the Great Harris Papyrus he says: ‘ The trans- 
‘lations of it, which several scholars have written with the 
‘ document before them, are partly unintelligible, unless we have 
‘the original at hand, partly evidently incorrect.’ Of his own 
reading of a reference to an eclipse he says: ‘ This I still con- 
‘ tinue to maintain, notwithstanding all the objections of M. 
* Chabas, so long as no better founded objection is brought 
‘ against it.” As to one of the most curious of ali the inscrip- 
tions, one cut on a stone of the time of King Ramessu XIL., 
which was formerly set up in the temple of Khonsu, and which 
records the sending of the sacred animals from Thebes to a 
foreign country, in order to expel a devil which had taken 
possession of the queen, the first interpretation, ‘ which is due 
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‘ tothe labours of two masters of our science, Dr. S. Birch and 
‘M. E. de Rougé,’ will recommend itself to most readers 
rather than that contained in the ‘ History of Egypt,’ notwith- 
standing the remark: ‘ Our own translation has, perhaps, the 
‘modest merit of having utilised the latest discoveries in old 
‘ Egyptian philology for the elucidation of this stone.’ Yet 
while thus quietly asserting the superiority of his own learn- 
ing over that of his most famous contemporaries, Herr Brugsch 
allows it to be seen that he is unaware of the cause of what 
he mentions as ‘a very remarkable fact, that at the epoch of 
‘ the twelfth dynasty—that is, forty-three centuries before our 
‘days—the point of the greatest height’ attained by the Nile in 
Nubia ‘ was 8°17 métres above the greatest height which the 
‘inundation ever reaches in our day;’ and he makes the 
acreage of four fields devoted to the service of the statue of 
King Ramessu VI., which are described, with their boundaries, 
as districts of some importance, amount to about 16 perches of 
ground. It has long been a matter of remark that the loss of 
the benefit of the rise of the Nile in Nubia was due to an 
earthquake which rent the rocky dam of the cataract that 
formerly pent back the waters. The inundation below Syene 
was not diminished in its flow. 

We have further to express regret, not unmingled with 
surprise, at the mode in which certain references which pro- 
mised to yield definite information as to Egyptian chronology 
are still left to be regarded as matters of opinion alone. The 
study of cuneiform writing is young, compared with that of 
hieroglyphics. But the Assyrian dates are absolutely deter- 
mined by the late Mr. Geo. Smith’s discovery of the record of 
an eclipse of the sun which occurred in the year 763 B.c. The 
reference of this eclipse to the regnal year not only determines 
the whole of the newly recovered Assyrian chronology, but, by 
the slight correction which it enables us to make in the con- 
nexion of the Hebrew and the Greek reckoning in the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, establishes the perfect synchrony of the Bible 
dates with those of Assyria and of Egypt.* And yet we find 
Herr Brugsch at war with M. Chabas as to a point which 
should be so easily decided as that of the eclipse of the moon 
in the fifteenth year of King Takelut IJ. Nor has the proper 
scientific treatment been applied to the record of the falling of 
the neomenia on the 21st Pachons in the twenty-first year of 
Thothmes III. A reference is indeed made to the attempts of 
men of science to arrive at astronomical determinations by com- 





* See ‘ Bible Educator,’ vol. iii. pp. 330, 361. 
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plicated calculation ; but the difficulty is one not of calculation, 
but of interpreting the references made to phenomena. A re- 
markable instance of that contempt for the plain ordinary rules 
of arithmetic, which sometimes leads to considerable waste of 
time, occurs in page 102 of the first volume. 

‘A learned German, Mr. Gensler, who has specially occupied him- 
self with enquiries and learning relating to the course of the stars in 
connexion with the monuments, has latterly put forth the opinion that 
the period of thirty years’ (a cycle first referred to in the reign of King 
Pepi) ‘served to regulate, according to a fixed Jaw of numbers, the 
coincidence of the solar and lunar calendar by means of eleven synodic 
months intercalated in the period.’ 


We heartily wish that Herr Gensler had been the only 
learned German who had taken the pains to put forth an 
opinion without having cleared his path by the humble method 
of acquiring some accurate elementary knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the problem he undertook to solve. The plain fact 
is that so far from 371 months, the number proposed by Herr 
Gensler, coinciding, ‘ according to a fixed law of numbers,’ 
with a period of thirty years, the lunar period is 5} days too 
long, if the vague Egyptian year be intended, and nearly two 
days too short, if compared with astronomical years. Thus, even 
if the Egyptian astronomers had been sufficiently ill-informed 
to imagine that such a coincidence existed, the revolution of 
one, or at the utmost of two, of such cycles would have con- 
vinced them of their error. 

Herr Brugsch deduces from an inscription in the rock-cut 
tomb of Knum-hotep at Beni Hassan the opinion that as far 
back as 2500 B.c. the Egyptians had a knowledge of four 
different years. Of these the revolution of the sacred vague 
year, without intercalation, is of the most value to the his- 
torian. The fixed year, corresponding, there is some reason to 
believe, with the present Coptic year, is a second mode of 
reckoning. The lunar year, coinciding with the reckoning of 
the Greeks and of the Pheenicians, would be a third. As to 
the fourth, the suggestions are somewhat hazy. But with 
reference to the Hib-set, or ‘ feast of the tail ’ (if that be really 
a cycle of thirty years), there is a close parallel to be found in 
the Chinese cycle of sixty years, which appears to have been 
adopted for convenience of numeration rather than for any 
more abstruse reason. The first of these cycles is said to 
have commenced with the full moon of the year Kia Zing 
(B.C. 2757), about 500 years later than the first mention of 
the Egyptian triakonteris, The division of the circle into 360 
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degrees is intimately connected with all these early radices or 
systems of reckoning. 

The real key to the chronology of Egypt is found in the 
Almagest. In that treasure of ancient learning Ptolemy refers 
to a series of lunar eclipses, which he attributes to given days 
in the vague Egyptian year. It thus becomes easy to carry 
back the reckoning of this invaluable measure of time, and 
to ascertain the coincidence of any recorded eclipse and the 
consequent determination of its date in astronomical time. A 
very simple table showing the revolution of the vague year 
(we would print it but for the aversion of most readers to 
tables) would form the skeleton of any sound Egyptian chro- 
nology, a reckoning which we hope to see recovered from its 
present aspect of mystery and haze. This calculation, which is 
referable to the absolute conjunctions or oppositions of the sun 
and moon given by Ptolemy, is in accordance with the con- 
currence of the fourth day of the month Xanthicus with the 
eighteenth day of the month Mecheir, in the ninth year of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, as given on the Rosetta stone; allowance 
being made for the difference between real and visible new 
moon. 

With reference to one result of his labour which pos- 
sesses extraordinary fascination for a large class of readers, 
Herr Brugsch has curiously failed to do justice to his own 
brilliant discoveries. The question how far the records of 
Egypt throw any light on the study of the Hebrew Scriptures 
is one of more than merely archzological value. Herr Brugsch 
himself remarks in his preface: ‘ The most searching investiga- 
‘tions have almost completely overcome the last remaining 
‘ difficulties which lay as hindrances in the way of understand- 
‘ing the Holy Scriptures.’ And yet an author who, after long 
years of study, could justly hesitate as to his power to group 
together the scattered data in one complete history, ‘on the 
‘ground that a work so comprehensive, based above all on 
‘ the explanation and understanding of the superabundant num- 
‘ber of texts, would need long years for its completion,’ has 
been led, by one or two hasty assumptions, to miss the most 
remarkable series of synchronisms that ever fell, without 
straining or special pleading, to the lot of a student to indicate. 
We hope to be able, without fatiguing the reader by any pa- 
rade of calculation, to allow the records in this matter to speak 
for themselves. ° 

The assumption which has hitherto prevented the detection 
of these remarkable synchronisms is the following: Ramses II., 
or Ramses Miamoun, the third king of the nineteenth dynasty, 
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covered Egypt with magnificent buildings. He erected 
splendid temples at Abydos, at Memphis, and at Thebes; 
and ‘in Nubia Ramses must be especially designated as a 
‘ founder of temples and towns “to his name.”’ He trans- 
ferred his court to Zoan,a city ‘on the eastern frontier of 
‘ Egypt, in the lowlands of the Delta, which Herr Brugsch 
characterises as ‘the key of Egypt;’ he ‘strengthened its 
‘ fortifications, and founded a new temple city, the holy places 
‘of which were dedicated to the great gods of the country, 
¢ Amon, Ptah, and Hormaku, with whom as a fourth he asso- 
‘ ciated the foreign Baal Sutekh. Zoan, or, as the place is 
‘henceforth called, Pi Ramesu, the city of Ramses, became 
‘ henceforward the especial capital of the empire.’ 
It is, however, a very different style of argument from that 
which has earned such well-merited fame for this great inter- 
preter of the past that draws from the above facts the inference 
that— 
‘the new pharaoh, who knew not Joseph, who adorned the city ot 
Ramses and the city of Pithom, the capital of what was afterwards the 
Sethroitic nome, with temple cities, is no other, can be no other, than 
tamessu II., of whose buildings in Zoan the monuments and the 
papyrus rolls speak in complete agreement. And although, as it 
happens, Pithom is not named as a city in which Ramses erected new 
temples to the local divinities, the fact is all the more certain that Zoan 
contained a new city of Ramses, the great temple district of the newly 
founded sanctuaries of the above-named gods. Ramessu is the pharaoh 
of the oppression, and the father of that unnamed princess who found 
the child Moses exposed in the bulrushes on the bank of the river. 

‘While the fact that the pharaoh we have named was the founder of 
the city of Ramses is so strongly demonstrated by the evidence of the 
Egyptian records, both on stone and papyrus, that only want of in- 
telligence and mental blindness can deny it, the inscriptions do not 
mention one syllable about the Israelites.’ 


The candour of the last admission does honour to the writer. 
But it cannot make up for the essential want of connexion in 
his argument. Briefly stated, the logical sequence is as follows: 
Because King Ramses Miamun, who built noble temples of 
stone in various parts of Egypt, built one at Zoan, and so 
favoured this ancient city that it was afterwards called Pi- 
Ramessu, without, however, losing its original name, therefore 
the children of Israel. who, 430 years before the exodus, were 
settled in the land of Rameses ; who are mentioned as preparing 
bricks, not as working in stone; and who built, not temples, 
but (according to Gesenius) granaries, not at Zoan or Pi- 
Ramessu, but at Pithom and Ramses; were the labourers of 
this great building king. Were no check on this theory possible, 
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it could only be regarded as a wild guess. But when it is 
remembered that the assumption is in direct contradiction to 
the explicit statements of the Bible, we must decline to cut 200 
years out of the third chapter of the First Book of Kings with- 
out something more worthy the name of evidence. 

In fact, if, instead of the unsupported assertion that 
Ramses Miamun ‘must be regarded beyond all doubt as the 
‘ Pharaoh under whom the Jewish legislator Moses first saw 
‘ the light,’ we compare the Hebrew with the Egyptian re- 
cords, we find such an identification to be impossible without 
a totally unauthorised tampering with the text of the former. 

In the list of Egyptian kings which Herr Brugsch has 
given in an appendix,he has used, antecedent to the date B.c.666, 
the rough reckoning of thirty-three years to a reign. Ina 
former publication he has given with more exactitude the re- 
corded lengths of many individual reigns. The difference be- 
tween the two methods, over the whole period of Egyptian 
history, is little more than half a century; the era of Menes 
being dated 4400 B.c. by the former, and 4455 by the latter, 
mode of reckoning. Without proposing to fix dates to a year, 
we shall find it more convenient, in the case of some of the 
reigns with which we have to deal, to take the recorded, in- 
stead of the average, lengths. For the Jewish chronology we 
take as a guide the latest and most exhaustive work on the 
subject, which is to be found in the ‘ Bible Educator.’ 

In the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, King of Judah, 
Herr Brugsch states, Shashanq, the Shishak of the Book of 
Kings, ‘ made his expedition against the kingdom of Judah, 
‘ which ended in the capture and pillaging of Jerusalem.’ Ac- 
cording to both the average and the detailed dates of Brugsch, 
which in this instance agree exactly, the fifth year of Reho- 
boam coincides with the fourteenth year of Sasank. This 
date was forty-one years after the foundation of the temple by 
Solomon, ‘in the 480th year after the children of Israel were 
‘come out of Egypt.’ Taking that epoch of settlement as 
the ‘rest’ (Joshua xxi. 44) which occurred in the second 
Sabbatic year after entering Canaan, a further term of fifty-five 
years, making a total of 575 years from 5 Rehoboam, carries 
us back to the Exodus. This reckoning is also checked 
by the detailed dates given in the books of Judges and of 
Samuel. 

The date thus indicated by the Hebrew Scriptures falls on 
the fifth year of Amenophis or Amenhotep III., according to 
the detailed dates of the eighteenth dynasty. The titles are 
given to this sovereign on the monuments of ‘tamer of the 
VOL. CL. NO. CCCVII. H 
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‘ Syrian shepherds,’ and ‘ pacificator of Egypt ; ’ affording a view 
of the events recorded in the Book of Exodus which we may 
well understand.that the courtly royal scribes of Egypt would be 
only too ready to give. This prince reigned for thirty-five years. 
But it must be remembered that the Book of Exodus nowhere 
states that Pharaoh himself was drowned. In fact, the expres- 
sion, ‘ Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea,’ 
may be taken distinctly to negative such a gratuitous assump- 
tion; as the destruction of a king at the head of his army 
could not fail to have been stated in a triumphal ode, if such 
a signal catastrophe had occurred. There is thus no objection 
to dating the occurrence of the exodus in the early part of the 
reign, which, on other grounds, is the most probable supposition. 
The indications of season given in the Pentateuch require 
a period of three years from the first vision of Moses to 
the exodus. That the accession of a young king should be 
selected as the time for attempting a release is in accordance 
with human nature. 

On this view of the case, Thothmes IV., on whose massive 
and menacing features we may look in the colossal portrait 
bust in the British Museum, was the Pharaoh, or at least one 
of the sovereigns, under whom the bondage in the brick fur- 
naces was most intolerable. It is in accordance with this view 
that we find that it is in this reign that Egyptologists have 
dated the famous tomb of Rosenchere, on the walls of which 
is portrayed so vivid a picture of the toil of a Semitic race in 
the making of bricks. The length of the reign of the pre- 
decessor of Thothmes IV., Amenophis II., is undecided. But 
forty years from the date of the exodus brings us into the 
reign of Thothmes III., whom Herr Brugsch calls ‘ the greatest 
‘ king of Egyptian history, the victorious conqueror and ruler 
‘ of a whole world, from the southernmost lands of inner Africa 
‘to the columns of heaven in the land of Naharain.’ The 
tenth chapter of the second book of the Jewish Antiquities of 
Josephus, which we cannot doubt to represent an otherwise 
lost portion of sacred history, details the appointment of Moses 
to the command of an Ethiopian war, and his marriage with 
Tharbis, daughter of the King of the Ethiopians, events which 
it is easy to understand as occurring in this reign. How the 
jealousy of the king was excited by this triumph, as asserted 
by Josephus, will further become fully intelligible. 

Thothmes III. was the brother and successor of one of the 
most famous personages in ancient history, the woman king 
Ma-ka-ra, whose former appellation of Hatasont Herr Brugsch 
has now replaced by the less euphonious name of Hashop. 
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To the glory of the reign of this great princess the monu- 
ments bear eloquent witness. First as the sister-wife of 
Thothmes II., then alone, lastly associated with her younger 
brother, Thothmes ITI., she carried the Egyptian name to the 
coast lands of Africa, and added new sources to the wealth of 
her empire. To her throne came the Prince of Punt, bringing 
with him presents from the shore of the great sea. On the 
walls of a great temple built by this queen exist coloured 
pictures and inscriptions, giving the details of the expedition 
to the balsam-bearing land of Punt, and of the return of am- 
bassadors from that country. The earliest representation of any 
attempt to transplant a tree to foreign soil is’ to be found 
among these pictorial records. Thirty-one ‘incense trees,’ each 
set in a tub, are shown as being carried on board the vessels 
of the queen. An inscription explains the picture. 


‘Laden was the cargo to the uttermost with all the wonderful pro- 
ducts of the land of Punt, and with the different nut woods of the 
divine land, and with heaps of the resin of incense, with fresh incense 
trees, with ebony, objects in ivory inlaid with much gold from the 
land of the Amoo, with sweet woods, Khesit wood, with Ahem 
incense, with holy resin, and paint for the eyes, with dog-headed apes, 
with long-tailed monkeys, and greyhounds with leopard skins, and with 
the natives of the country, together with their children. Never was 
the like brought to any queen since the world stands.’ 


The buildings of this great queen are held by Herr Brugsch 
to be ‘some of the most tasteful, most complete, and brilliant 
‘creations that ever left the hands of the Egyptian artists. 
‘ They are specimens of the matchless splendour of Egyptian 
‘ art history, whether we consider the treatment of the stone, 
‘as to form and proportion, or the rich coloured decoration.’ 
Queen Ma-ka-ra knew how to recognise and to encourage 
talent. She raised a memorial stone ‘ as a mark of gratitude 
‘to her architect Senmut, the son of Rames and Ha-nofer. 
‘It contained his portrait in black granite, in an attitude of 
‘repose; and on the right shoulder was the significant inscrip- 
‘tion: “Nen kem em an apu,” there were not found in 
‘ writing his ancestors.’ 

We shall not attempt, by any philological legerdemain, to 
identify Hatasont with the Thermuthis of Josephus. But it 
deserves note that the reign of the Mephra-Muthosis of Ma- 
netho represents the reign of Thothmes III. and Hatasont, 
while Thothmes II. appears in Greek characters as Mephra. 
The death of Thothmes II., according to Brugsch’s details, 
occurred the year before the birth of Moses, as before deter- 
mined. It is thus in accordance with the best light yet thrown 
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on the subject to imagine that the Bath Pharaoh, who came 
forth with her maidens for a solemn rite on the banks of the 
Nile (for the Hebrew word signifies a ceremonial ablution), 
was not an unnamed princess, furtively rescuing a chance 
foundling from the law of her father, but one of the most 
splendid and majestic queens that ever wore the double diadem 
of Egypt—fitting foster-mother for the greatest of prophets. 

One of the discoveries mentioned in the ‘ History of Egypt’ 

is of signal interest as bearing on this portion of ancient 
history. ‘ A place is mentioned in Middle Egypt,* which bears 
‘ the name of the great Jewish legislator. It is called T-en- 
© Moshé, “ the island of Moses,” or “the river bank of Moses.”’ 
It is not marked on the map of Egypt, but it is indicated as 
lying on the eastern side of the river, near the city Arsinoe, 
the capital of the successor of Amenophis III. This city is 
situated nearly halfway between Thebes and Memphis, in 
latitude 27° 45’ N. Whether this lingering echo of a mighty 
name be held to indicate the spot where the rushen cradle was 
rescued from the crocodiles, or that where Moses ‘smote the 
‘ waters that were in the river in the sight of Pharaoh,’ the 
identification of the spot is keenly to be desired. 

Weare far, however, from havingexhausted the synchronisms 
arrived at by simple comparison of the two histories. Josephus 
states t that the exodus occurred in the Egyptian month 
Pharmouthi. In the year B.c. 1541 the 14th of Abib or Xan- 
thicus coincided with the 27th Pharmouthi. As the beginning 
of the Egyptian year receded a day in every four years, there 
is thus afforded a latent indication of time, which alone fixes 
definite limits for the year of the exodus. The Armenian 
Chronicle, referring to the ninth king of the eighteenth dynasty 
(whom we have seen to be Amenophis III.), says: ‘ Hujus 
* etate Moyses Judeorum ex gypto dux fuit.’ The establish- 
ment of this great dynasty at Thebes, and their conquest of the 
Hyksos, or shepherd kings of the Delta, explain the verse, 
* Now there arose up a new king over Egypt, which knew not 
‘ Joseph.’ Four hundred and twenty years before the reign of 
Amenophis III. brings us to the time of the seventeenth 
dynasty, that of the Hyksos, reigning at Tanis, or Zoan, of 
whom Eusebius says: ‘ Horum tempore, ut imperaret Agy- 
‘ ptum, Josephus apparuit.” Herr Brugsch quotes a Christian 
tradition preserved by Syncellus, according to which it was 
‘ received by the whole world that Joseph ruled the whole 
‘land in the reign of King Apophis.’ The names of the 





* History, vol. ii. p. 112. { Ant. 1. xiv. 6. 
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Hyksos kings have been carefully obliterated from the monu- 
ments; but of two which are yet distinguishable the first 
cartouche of one contains the name Ra-aa-ab-tani, and the 
second ‘ encloses the family name Apopi or Apopa.’ Accord- 
ing to Manetho, Apophis was the fourth of the Hyksos kings, 
It is probable that the dates of these reigns will hereafter be 
better determined, as there is a roll of papyrus in the British 
Museum which gives account of the relatives of King Apepi, 
reigning in the town of Avaris, with a king Ra-Sekenen, who 
resided at Thebes, apparently in subjection to the former. 
Indeed, from the inscriptions on the tomb of Baba at El-Kab, 
which dates about this period, Herr Brugsch cites a passage 
which he thinks must refer to the seven years’ famine of the 
Book of Genesis: ‘I collected the harvest, a friend of the 
‘harvest god. 1 was watchful at the time of sowing; and 
‘ now when a famine arose, lasting many years, I issued out 
‘corn to the city at each famine.’ The clearest indication 
of the date in question is that which refers to the fourth king 
of the dynasty, but even this is vague. It may very well be 
the case that Baba ‘lived and worked under the native king 
Ra-Sekenen-Taa III. in the old town of El-Kab about the 
same time as Joseph exercised his office under one of the 
‘ Hyksos kings.’ But it is perhaps a little too confident to 
add: ‘The only just conclusion is that the many years of famine 
‘in the time of Baba must precisely correspond with the seven 
‘ years of famine under Joseph’s Pharaoh, one of the shep- 
‘ herd kings.’ 

It only remains to add to the above synchronisms, that the 
expedition of King Ramses Miamun to the north of Syria, 
prior to his eighth regnal year (or about B.c. 1400), coincides 
with the date given in the Book of Judges to the reign of that 
Jabin, King of Canaan, who reigned in Hazor, and who had nine 
hundred chariots of iron. The heroic poem of Pentaur, of 
which a translation is given in the ‘ Records of the Past,’ * 
as well as in the ‘ History of Egypt,’ describes the horsemen 
and chariots of the King of Khita, and twelve other allied or 
subject peoples, as ‘ numerous as the sand, and they stood three 
‘men on each war chariot.’ They are thus shown in the 
illustrations to Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s ‘ Manners and 
‘ Customs of the Ancient Egyptians.’ This document appears 
to identify the town, which is read as Kadesh, near which 
‘Pharaoh’s chariots and horses gave way before’ the army 
of Khita, with the famous capital in later times of the Greek 








* Vol. ii. p. 65. 
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kings of Syria, Antioch, by the expression‘ on the west side 
‘of the river Urunatha’—an undisguised version of Orontes, 
There were numerous holy cities or towns named Kadesh. 
Jerusalem itself, which was occupied by King Ramses in his 
eighth year, being then a Jebusite city, is known as El-Kuds ; 
and the Kedesh Naphtali of the Book of Judges is well known 
not to be the city on the banks of the Orontes. But the 
breaking of the power of the great Syrian king by the King 
of Egypt—a remarkable rehearsal of those conflicts which oc- 
curred between the king of the North and the king of the 
South in the time of the Maccabees—may have rendered 

ssible a successful attack on a portion of his forces by so 
insignificant a body as a hastily levied guerilla band of ten 
thousand men. 

It is of course idle to anticipate what may be the results of 
future discovery. But a simple comparison of the two chro- 
nologies is enough to show that, at each period of the sacred 
Jewish history which brings the Israelites into more or less 
direct connexion with the Egyptians, the monuments of Egypt 
have some record that gives an account of some international 
relation with the Israelites or with Palestine, from a point of 
view which is naturally very dissimilar to that of the Hebrew 
writers, of whose general accuracy they thus afford unim- 
peachable testimony. 

It is only doing justice to the memory of a very meri- 
torious student of cuneiform script to mention the fact that a 
large portion of the eighteenth chapter of the ‘ History of 
‘ Egypt ’is drawn, not from Egyptian monuments, but from the 
‘Mémoire sur les rapports de l’Egypte et de l’Assyrie dans 
‘ Pantiquité éclaircis par l’étude des textes cunéiformes’ of M. 
Oppert, published at Paris in 1869; and that English transla- 
tions of the records of Assur-bani-pal, studied by M. Oppert, 
occupy sixty-four pages of Mr. George Smith’s ‘ Assyrian 
‘ Discoveries.’ Mr. Philip Smith remarks in a note: * ‘The 
‘ narratives of the double capture of Thebes by Assur-bani-pal 
‘are of singular interest for the light they throw on the 
‘ striking allusion to its fate in Nahum iii. 8-10, which had 
‘no known historical counterpart till the discovery of these 
‘ records.’ It should be added, however, that the date of the 
prophecy of Nahum, which Josephust fixes in the reign of 
Jotham, 115 years before the destruction of Nineveh, has to be 
brought down by some three-quarters of a century to allow 





* Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. ii. p. 265. 
¢ Ant. rx. 11, § 13. 
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of the reference to the capture of Thebes as historic in the 
time of the writer. 

It is a matter of great regret to ourselves to have to speak 
on the ‘discourse on the Exodus,’ which closes the second 
volume of the ‘ History of Egypt,’ and on the map in illustra- 
tion, which, with its German lettering, is reissued as a guide 
to the English reader. 

The basis of all geography is the work of the geodesic sur- 
veyor. Land surveying, even when it deals with a superficies - 
as solid and permanent as may be found in inland and in moun- 
tainous countries, demands the skill of the expert. Buta very 
special degree of skill is required for the work of the hydro- 
grapher, whose task it is to delineate with exactitude the con- 
stantly varying lines of coast, and to mark the growth of 
shoals and of deltas. In no part of the world is the skill of 
the hydrographer more required than in the low lands of Egypt, 
the annual changes in the aspect of which, caused by the 
inundation of the Nile, have been said by ancient authors to 
have led to the origin of the art of surveying. To suppose 
that a map of the Delta, correct at any given period of time, 
would be applicable to the condition of the same part of the 
country a century earlier or later, is to ignore the primary 
laws of hydrography. But Herr Brugsch has founded a 
detailed and somewhat angry argument on the assumption that 
the lapse of more than 3,000 years has caused no alteration i in 
the coast line of the Egyptian Delta. 

That the whole of the vast mass of alluvial deposit which 
forms an irregular triangle between Memphis, Alexandria, and 
some point not yet determined on the Syrian coast, has been 
brought down by the Nile, we need not stop to show. The 
only question that can arise on the subject with persons at all 
familiar with the laws of river action is that of the period of 
time within which this deposit has taken place. As to that we 
showed on a former occasion * a very remarkable coincidence 
between the measurements given by Herodotus and the results 
of the gauging of the flow of the Nile, and of the proportion 
of mud carried down by its waters, carefully carried out by 
Mr. Fowler, C.E. To what we then said we need only thus 
far refer as entirely unanswered up to the present time. But 
the unqualified disregard shown alike to the laws of river 
action, and to the statements of ancient historians, by the 
map and essay of Herr Brugsch, are so astounding, as to 
manguine a little further direct evidence to be adduced as to the 








* Edinburgh Reson; No. 297, p- 120. 
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position of the northern boundary of Egypt in the time of the 
exodus. 

We have carefully compared the map now published with 
seven others, of which the authenticity is not to be disputed. 


These are: (1) The Chart of the eastern part of the Levant, © 


giving Captain Mansell’s soundings east of Alexandria in 
1857, published at the Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty in 
1858; (2) the ‘ Carte Générale de Egypte,’ published by the 
Dépét Général dela Guerre in 1807; (3) the ‘ Atlas Maritime’ 
par S. Bellin, dated in 1764; (4) De Witt’s General Atlas, 
1678; (5) the ‘Theatrum Orbis Terrarum’ of Ortelius, of 
1606; and (6) the Geography of Ptolemy, dating as early 
as A.D. 147. To these may be added the map of M. Linant 
de Bellefonds, referred to in our former number; and a 
smaller map issued by the same engineer, with a portfolio of 
plans illustrative of the public works of Egypt, which brings 
down the series of maps to the year 1872. These maps of 
M. Linant, however, appear to be based, as to physical out- 
lines, on the great survey of 1807, which also Herr Brugsch 
has closely followed as to the coast outline. 

Of the various features of a delta system, that which is 
always the newest and the most subject to change is the berm, 
cordon, or spit of sand which is thrown down by the river as it 
advances to the sea, and which forms the first sketch of a 
future delta. In 1807 a comparatively narrow cordon of this 
nature was in course of formation from about 32° 50’ to 
33° 40’ east longitude, running from about 31° 4’ to 31° 8’ north 
latitude, and enclosing a lagoon of from six to seven miles wide 
in the widest part, which Herr Brugsch has chosen to call 
‘Sirbonis See,’ or ‘Jam Zuph.’ In 1858 this cordon had en- 
tirely changed its form. A lagoon had been formed on the 
north of it, and a second or northern cordon, reaching as far 
as 31° 14’ north latitude, was in course of deposit. In 1766 the 
coast presented a totally different outline. The cordon which 
had formed in 1807 to the north of Lake Bourlos was then only 
represented by isolated sandbanks; and neither in this map 
nor in that of Bellin is the spit in question to be detected. In 
1606 the mouth of that branch of the Nile which Herr Brugsch 
calls the ‘ Phatmetische Miindung’ is shown by Ortelius at a 
point twelve minutes south of its position in 1807, and six- 
teen minutes south of its position in 1857. And in the 
maps to Ptolemy’s ‘ Geography’ (on which the degrees of 
latitude are marked) no portion of the Delta lies north of the 
parallel of 31° north latitude. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson, who arrived at a very inadequate 
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idea of the action of the Nile from the observation of the very 
slight deposit that occurs where the water is shallow, and at a 
distance from the main channel, gives the northern limit of the 
Delta at 31° 37’, having taken it, probably, from the great 
French survey. Our own Admiralty Chart gives the northern 
limit of 31°41’. Thus, in the first half of the present cen- 
tury the Delta was pushed forward into the Mediterranean by 
four geographical miles, according to the official surveys of the 
French and the English Government surveyors. During the 
1666 years which elapsed between the French survey and the 
date of Ptolemy, the growth is shown by the maps to have been 
thirty-seven minutes of latitude. The advance of the coast line 
must have been more rapid in the earlier period when the 
width of the Delta was less; so that at the date of the exodus 
there is every reason to conclude that the Delta had nowhere 
advanced northward of the parallel of 30°, and that the east- 
ernmost branch of the Nile then flowed through that very 
Wady Toumilat down which M. de Lesseps led his fresh-water 
canal, and in which M. Linant de Bellefonds, in his last map, 
marks the ruins of the city Avaris, as well as of Ramses or 
Heroopolis. 

It is thus as certain as are the laws of river action, and is 
borne out by a series of independent documentary proofs, that 
what Herr Brugsch speaks of as the ‘long tongue of land 
‘ which, in ancient times, formed the only road from Egypt to 
‘ Palestine,’ occupies on his map a position which must have 
been at the bottom of the Mediterranean, and from eighty to 
a hundred miles north of the coast of the Delta, at the time 
of the exodus. 

Had Herr Brugsch paid the slightest attention to the precise 
language of the Book of Exodus, he might have been pre- 
vented from now occupying, in the face of the educated world, 
a position which is so entirely inconsistent with the fame of a 
careful antiquary. The only account of the escape of the 
Israelites which is at present known is that contained in the 
Pentateuch. It may be open to a scholar to accept or to 
reject it. But, if he does the latter, we see no reason why 
he should suppose there was any exodus at all, far less at- 
tempt to indicate its precise route. From Ramses, we are 
told by the Book of Exodus, the Israelites journeyed to Suc- 
coth, from Succoth to Etham ‘in the edge of the wilderness.’ 
Thence they turned to encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea, over against Baal-zephon. Here, the 
sacred writer repeats, ‘ encamping by the sea, beside Pi-hahi- 
‘ roth, before Baal-zephon,’ they were caught by the Egyptian 
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forces.* The flying host are described as ‘ a mixed multitude, 
* and flocks, and herds, and very much cattle,’* beside children.’ 
From the Zoan to the Etham of Herr Brugsch is a distance 
of twenty geographical miles; thence to his Migdol is seven- 
teen miles; thence to his Pi-hahiroth, eighteen; and thence 
to the great newly formed sand dune, which his map calls 
Baal Zephon, twenty-five. The places of which the Hebrew 
writer speaks as side by side, the German writer separates by 
distances that would have tried the endurance of a picked 
German army to cover in the time. In the first three days 
eighty geographical miles, and in the second three (or at the 
most four) days, an equal distance, are supposed to have been 
covered by the fugitives! And this is the work of a writer 
who justly condemns ‘ those who, without knowledge of the 
‘ history and geography of ancient times, have attempted the 
‘ task of reconstructing the Exodus of the Hebrews, at any 
‘ cost, on the level of their own imperfect comprehension.’ 

The truth is, that the word ‘ identification’ has been used with 
a freedom which is totally unjustified. In countries remote 
from sea or river basins, where ancient monuments are found, 
it may be possible to identify their sites, although the utmost 
caution is requisite. Rock-cut inscriptions, when they afford 
any distinctly local information, are of course the most valu- 
able authorities. The coincidence of distances with the indi- 
cations of ancient itineraries, or other records, is an important 
consideration. The military value of a position, as well as its 
relation to the water supply of the country, forms one of the 
surest guides to the explorer; and when to one or more of 
these indications is added that of the lingering on the spot of 
an echo, or even of a translation, of an ancient name, iden- 
tification may be probable or even certain. 

When, on the other hand, we find districts of variable super- 
ficies, whether eroded by tidal or river action, or silted up by 
ever increasing alluvial deposits, in which no rock-cut monu- 
ments exist, and in which any ruins that occur are indistin- 
guishable as to date or original importance, the case is very 
different. The lingering of a name, in such case, might have a 
certain import. But this would depend on what the name is. 
If it were the mere common name of some natural object— 
as tower, fort, ditch, marsh—the geographical value is anil. 








* Herr Brugsch appears to have overlooked altogether the 17th 
verse of the 13th chapter of Exodus, which is perfectly explicit. 
‘When Pharaoh had let the people go, God led them not through the 
way of the land of the Philistines, although that was near,’ &c. 
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Beacons or light-houses, as we know from well-determined 
cases at the mouths of the Rhone and of the Tiber, are moved 
century after century, in accordance with the advance or 
retrocession of the shore line, while still retaining their old 
names. Herr Brugsch assumes that ‘the Semitic name which 
‘ was adopted by the Egyptians, Migdol, that is, “ the tower,”’ 
which he makes the equivalent of the ‘ purely Egyptian 
‘name Samout,’ was on a site which ‘is fixed by the position 
‘ of Tell-es-Semout, a modern name given to some heaps of 
‘ ruins, which at once recalls the ancient appellation of Samout.’ 
To say nothing of the extreme unacquaintance shown with the 
mode in which the signal towers on the deltas of the affluents 
of the Mediterranean are known to change their position, 
century after century, we miss here even the single link of 
the word, as Tell-es-Semout, to an Arabic scholar, means the 
‘ Heap of the Acacias;’ and no similar word exists in Arabic 
with the meaning of tower. Neither is the argument that Tineh 
must be on the site of Pelusium, because both words refer, in 
different languages, to mud, convincing to any one who knows 
what the task of the explorer really is. Yet this is what Herr 
Brugsch calls rediscovering, ‘ by means of their ancient names 
‘and their modern positions, the four geographical points 
‘which Holy Scripture calls Ramses, Succoth, Etham, and 
‘ Migdol, situated at a day’s distance from one another.’ Herr 
Brugsch does not scruple to misquote. He says: ‘ The He- 
‘brews stop at Etham on the third day from their leaving 
‘ Ramses.’ The Book of Exodus makes Etham the second 
stage of the flight. Herr Brugsch imagines Baal-zephon is 
eighty geographical miles from Ramses, not ‘over against 
‘ Migdol,’ but two long days’ march from it. It is not making 
a proper use of language to speak of two such accounts as 
being accordant with each other. 

It is not merely the natural regret, which is aroused by 
seeing a writer of European fame gratuitously impair his own 
authority, that we have to express in directing attention to the 
fallacy of arguments of this nature. Justly or unjustly, lite- 
rary men of distinction in this country have accorded but a 
modified assent to many conclusions of Egyptologers. Not 
altogether unjustly, that hesitation will be increased by the 
comparison of the positive language of Herr Brugsch with the 
utter incertitude of the data on which it is based. Nor is it 
the credit of Egyptian research alone that will suffer. It is 
not too much to say that the claims of the great body of 
German criticism to the assent of those who have to form 
their opinions on authority rather than on personal research, 
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will sustain a very heavy blow and great discredit from the 
discovery that one of the leaders of German literature has 
pinned his credit to a map which any Woolwich cadet could 
show to be not only imaginary, but utterly impossible, as a 
representation of the Egyptian Delta 3,500 years ago. 

A geological map of the Delta would at once enable the hy- 
drographer to decide whether it was possible or impossible 
that the site delineated as that of Zoan by Herr Brugsch could 
have been that of the ancient city. 

A noble facsimile of the great Egyptian hieratic papyrus, 
of the reign of Rameses III., made by order of the trustees of 
the British Museum, lies before us as we write. It is a pro- 
duction in all respects worthy of the eminent men to whom we 
owe it. The original, which is the largest known papyrus 
in existence, was discovered, with four other rolls, all in the 
hieratic script, in 1855, in a tomb at Medinet Habu, and was 
purchased by the late Mr. A. C. Harris, of Alexandria. The 
roll is 133 feet in length by 16} inches wide, and is written, 
by three different scribes, ina remarkably bold script. So per- 
fect is the facsimile, that it is only by the touch that the reader 
becomes convinced that the pages do not contain actual leaves of 
papyrus mounted on paper. The roll was divided by Mr. Harris 
into seventy-nine leaves, containing in all 117 pages. Fromeight 
to sixteen lines are written on each page, in letters varying from 
3 to Zinch in height. The headings of sections, and characters 
marking totals, are in red; the remainder of the writing in a 
fine full black. Three pages, the 2nd, the 24th, and the 43rd, 
are pictorial, representing figures of from 114 to 16 inches 
high, and containing cartouches and perpendicular lines of 
hieroglyphics. On the first of these plates King Rameses 
stands on the right, wearing the Aut, or lofty golden crown, 
with the urzus, and clad in a white linen garment, with the 
royal collar, belt, and tunic or apron. He holds in his left 
hand the hook (hek) and scourge (xeyey); and stretches his 
right hand forth towards the deities Amen-ra, the goddess Mut, 
and the hawk-headed Khonsu, who occupy the remainder of 
the page. On the 24th page the same king is represented as 
before, but the deities who face him are the four gods of An, or 
Heliopolis ; viz. the hawk-headed Ra, or Harmachis ; Tum, or 
Atum, ‘ lord of the two countries of An;’ and the goddesses 
Nausaas and Athor, the last three human-headed, and bearing 
their characteristic insignia. On page 43 the king is uncrowned, 
wearing a gold-coloured head-dress and tunic; and the deities 
are the Memphic triad, Pthah, Seyet (the lion-headed or cat- 
headed goddess whose name was Renedle read as Pasht), and 
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Nefertum. The details of these figures, as well as the hiero- 


glyphic inscriptions, may be studied with as much minuteness 


as if they were inscribed on the marble of the temples. 

It affords a curious example of the want of accord yet prevail- 
ing among Egyptian scholars to compare the translation by Pro- 
fessor Eisenlohe and Dr. Birch, prefixed to the facsimile sheets, 
with that of a portion of the same manuscript given by Herr 
Brugsch, with the before-cited remark that ‘several scholars 
‘have completely mistaken the sense of the document just in 
‘its most important passages.’ We do not presume to offer 
any decisive opinion where such doctors disagree. But it is 
due to a great English scholar, the value of whose long labours 
is yet but imperfectly estimated by any but the learned, to 
remark that in this splendid work; as well as in the last new 
edition of ‘ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,’ 
Dr. Birch has done all that is possible to command confidence 
as to his results, by printing in the notes the hieroglyphic 
equivalent of each questionable hieratic word. The value 
of work of that nature is imperishable. Whether, for example, 
‘ A-as-su, a Khasu,’ or ‘ Alius, a Phenician,’ be the reading 
ultimately adopted, the comparison of the hieratic and the 
hieroglyphic symbols, thus put into the hands of the reader, will 
never cease to be instructive. 

We must refer those who would follow out this comparison 
in detail to the pages of the ‘ History of Egypt,’ and of ‘ Re- 
‘ cords of the Past.’ An instance of the variations is as follows. 
Brugsch reads page 75, line 9, ‘ Such as showed themselves 
‘ refusing to acknowledge anyone as a brother were locked up ;’ 
and adds a note to the effect that the literal meaning is ‘ walled 
‘up, and that ‘this punishment was sometimes inflicted by the 
‘kings.’ Birch renders it: ‘ He made the places as they were 
‘before, each regarded one his brother. They were built 
‘up;’ with a note giving the hieroglyph signifying to sur- 
round with a wall. The next line goes on: ‘He set up 
‘the temples’ (Birch). ‘He restored order to the temples’ 
(Brugsch). It is clear which version most commends itself to 
the common sense. Two other signal discrepancies between 
the two translations are, that where Dr. Birch renders ‘ Said 
‘the king, the son of the Sun, Ra-uses-ma, beloved of Amen 
‘the king, the great god,’ Dr. Brugsch translates: ‘ Thus 
‘says King Ramessu III., the great god;’ while the third 
line, which the German translator renders: ‘The people 
‘ of Egypt lived in banishment abroad. Of those who lived in 
‘ the interior of the land none had any to care for him,’ reads 
in the Museum version: ‘The land of Kam had fallen into 
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‘confusion. Everyone was doing as he wished; there was no 
‘ superior authority for many years which had priority over 
* others.’ 

We have no wish to undervalue the great difficulties that 
evidently still beset the translator. It may even be admitted 
that the general outcome of these differing versions is much to 
the same effect. But we must be pardoned for the remark 
that the learned men who have undertaken to render vocal the 
long silent language of the monuments of Egypt have hardly 
advanced as yet beyond the harmony of a Dutch concert. 

That a history of Egypt, based on the concurrent testimony 
of hieratic papyri, monumental hieroglyphics, and cuneiform 
tablets, is in course of gradual recovery, we think may be fairly 
admitted. How much of the merit of the work, whenever it 
assumes something like complete form, may be due to Herr 
Brugsch, and how much to the students with whom he is as yet 
so little in accordance, time will probably show. Some ad- 
vance may be attributed to the present volume, although, con- 
sidering the abstruse nature of the enquiry, it will be only 
those statements on which the different authorities are in ac- 
cord that the public will as yet be prepared to accept. More 
valuable, because less liable to mistake, are those portions of 
Egyptian research which relate to the history of art from its 
early cradle by the Nile. In Herr Brugsch’s remarks on this 
part of the subject we recognise the outcome of a refined and 
poetic taste. It would have given us much greater pleasure 
to linger over those portions of the work with which all culti- 
vated men must sympathise, than to dwell on those points as 
to which we have felt it to be an unavoidable duty to speak 
without hesitation. In spite—or perhaps in consequence—of 
the constraint caused by the effort to translate the original 
German into vernacular English, there is a quaint charm in 
many passages which will delight even those who are familiar 
with the graphic illustrations of Prisse d’Avesnes, or with the 
rich treasures of the Egyptian galleries of the British and the 
Turin Museums. 

But we have felt that it would be an abdication of the 
highest duty of criticism, in the face of the unqualified asser- 
tion of Herr Brugsch that his results, ‘which are entirely 
‘ opposed to the views hitherto adopted with regard to this 
‘ part of the history of the Hebrews,’ tend to ‘establish the 
‘ supreme veracity of the Sacred Scriptures,’ to point out the 
extraordinary inaccuracy of the map on which his proposed 
identifications are based. Not only are the most distinct state- 
ments of the Books of Kings, and of that portion of the 
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chronology of the Bible which is most clear and consistent, 
entirely ignored, but the record of the exodus is reduced to a 
positive absurdity by the distances which the flying nation is 
made to cover in the time stated by the Book of Exodus. 
And so far are these unnecessary difficulties from being ‘ de- 
‘rived entirely from the monuments,’ that even the funda- 
mental assumption of the identity of Zoan and Rameses is 
extremely improbable; while the proposed identification of the 
site is opposed by the at least equally competent authority of 
M. Linant de Bellefonds. A blow has been given to the faith 
which men of letters can attach to the most confident asser- 
tions of German criticism, by the neglect of Dr. Brugsch to 
ascertain the possibility of his topographical theories before he 
proclaimed them at the International Congress of Orientalists. 
And the ‘lively marks of satisfaction with which his hearers 
‘were pleased to honour him, and which were echoed by 
‘journals held in the highest esteem,’ are only so many attes- 
tations of the sagacity of the Italian proverb: ‘Chi va piano 
‘ va sano, e chi va sano va lontano.’ 


Art. IV.— Correspondence of the Family of Hatton. Being 
chiefly Letters addressed to Christopher, First Lord Hatton, 
A.D. 1601-1704. Edited by Epwarp MaunpE THompson. 
2 vols. For the Camden Society. 


[BE appointment of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 

has led to many important literary results, and not the 
least of these has been the discovery of family papers stowed 
away in cellars, and even in lofts over stables, which the 
carelessness of past centuries had docketed as ‘ worthless 
‘ papers which may be burnt or destroyed.’ As a general rule 
the possessors of these documents were as ignorant of their 
existence as of their value when discovered; and thus among 
these very Hatton-Finch papers, when they were sent to the 
Rolls House, in Chancery Lane, for the inspection of the 
Commission, some were found—the Anglo-Saxon charters, for 
instance—which it would have been hoping against hope to 
expect could ever come to light in any private collection, how- 
ever comprehensive. This is not the place, however, to trace 
the steps by which the Hatton-Finch muniments passed away 
from a noble family and became the property of: the nation. 
Suffice it to say that these papers, contained in forty-nine large 
volumes, comprising the period between the years 1514-1779, 
were purchased in 1874 by the trustees of the British Museum, 
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and are now numbered among the Additional MSS. in the 
national collection. This discovery in the first instance by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission has now been followed 
by the publication of a portion of their contents as ‘ The Hat- 
‘ ton Correspondence,’ for the Camden Society, by Mr. Thomp- 
son, who has discharged his task with a judicious modesty and 
with a critical skill which are worthy of all praise. When it 
is considered that the letters of one of Lord Hatton’s corre- 
spondents alone fill three thick volumes, and that others were 
hardly less diligent, we may well wonder at the courage which 
could cope with this great mass of documents, and the dex- 
terity which, like that displayed by the ‘ good fairy’ in the 
popular tale, could reduce the tangled skein to symmetry and 
order. 

Having said thus much in general, we will now turn to the 
Hattons in particular. The first Hatton of whom the world 
knows or cares is of course Sir Christopher, Queen Elizabeth’s 
dancing Chancellor, who, like other Christophers, was by no 
means such a fool as he seemed. He had the grant of Ely 
House from his royal mistress, and his name still lingers in 
Hatton Garden, built on those beautiful slopes where Cardinal 
Morton, Bishop of Ely, grew fine strawberries in the days of 
Richard III. From him our Hattons, as we may call them, 
were not lineally descended. They sprang from John Hatton, 
a younger brother of the Chancellor’s father, and, on the failure 
of Sir Christopher’s direct line, succeeded to his estaté in the 
person of another Sir Christopher Hatton, who thus inherited 
both the names and the property of his collateral, the Chancel- 
lor. This second Sir Christopher died in 1619, leaving a son, 
Christopher the third, who was a Knight of the Bath, as his 
father had been before him, and who, in 1643, was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Hatton of Kirby, in Northamptonshire. 
After the Restoration, as a staunch Royalist, he was appointed 
governor of Guernsey, then a very important post, where, 
among other prisoners, he had the custody of the Parliamen- 
tarian General Lambert, who passed the rest of his days in 
that island, having escaped the fate which befell so many of 
Cromwell’s followers by the respect which his character had 
inspired even among the most exalted Royalists. This first 
Baron Hatton died in 1670, and was succeeded by his son, 
another Christopher, both in his governorship and his title, 
which was advanced to a viscounty in 1682. It is to these 
two Lords Hatton, and especially to the viscount, that the 
letters in these volumes are addressed. Living for the most 
part away from the world and the court in their island, they 
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were eager for news, and their main supplies from the well- 
head of London gossip were drawn by the prolific pens of 
Charles Lyttelton, a cadet of the distinguished family of that 
name long settled at Hagley, in Worcestershire, and of Charles 
Hatton, a brother of Viscount Hatton, who married a daughter 
of the notorious Serjeant (afterwards Lord Chief Justice) 
Scroggs, from whom he derived much of the political or court 
intelligence with which his letters are stored. 

Of these ‘two principal newsmen,’ Mr. Thompson tells us 
that Charles Hatton writes with ‘some humour,’ and, after 
William’s accession, with a‘ certain Jacobite zest for fault-find- 
‘ing; ’ Lyttelton in a‘ blunt, straightforward way of his own,’ 
as befitted the man who was nothing if he was not a Royalist, who 
began his military career as a boy at Colchester, was colonel 
in the Duke of York’s or Admiral’s regiment, a corps corre- 
sponding pretty nearly to our useful marines, who was succes- 
sively governor of Harwich, Landguard Fort, and Sheerness, 
and who finally rose to be a brigadier-general under James IT. 
Evelyn calls him ‘an honest gentleman and soldier,’ and 
from the epithet ‘sérieux’ applied to him in Grammont’s me- 
moirs, it is probable that, though his second wife was maid of 
honour to the Duchess of York, he was not ‘ fast’ enough for 
the gay and dissolute crowd which thronged the Long Gallery 
at Whitehall. In a word, he seems to have been in the fashion- 
able world of the day, but not of it, and to have been never 
happier than when he was expecting the Dutch to attack his 
strong forts on the Essex coast in the frequent hostilities of the 
time. After the Revolution he was true to his cause and his 
lights; his regiment was broken up, and though he retained 
his governorship for some time, and at last took the oaths, he 
spent the remainder of his life at Hagley, or at a charming 
estate at Sheen, which his old brother-in-arms, Lord Brouncker, 
aman of a very different character, had left him by will. In 
1693 he succeeded to the baronetcy and the family estates on 
the death of his brother, Sir Henry, and died at an advanced 
age in 1716. The other Charles—Charles Hatton—was more 
of acourtier than Lyttelton, and loves to tell of town gossip; 
but he has other tastes than those of fops, bullies, and sots. 
He had a strong turn for what we should now call ‘ natural 
‘science,’ and especially for ornithology and arboriculture. 
Thus he procures gulls and red-billed jackdaws, i.e. Cornish 
choughs, for the king’s aviary in St. James’s Park. He is 
never so happy as when he can tell his brother of a rare plant 
or tree, and he chronicles the advent of a new pear and the 
flowering of Lord Mordaunt’s tulip tree, the first of its kind 
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in England, with as much particularity as though the first 
blooming of that lovely American tree were an event of national 
importance. 

These were Lord Hatton’s chief correspondents; but there 
were others for whom, if they would only have written more, 
we could have even spared some of honest Charles Lyttelton’s 
voluminous letters. First in rank and in importance is Finch, 
Earl of Nottingham, who, at the critical period of 1688, favours 
Lord Hatton with some remarkable letters on the state of 
affairs. He had married Lord Hatton’s daughter Anne, and in 
corresponding with his father-in-law, who was little older than 
himself, he displays a cautiousness, not to say a cunning, 
worthy of a secretary of state of those days. But all his cun- 
ning did not avail him to keep office when William III. turned 
him out in 1693 on the occasion of the Triennial Bill. Both 
Lyttelton and Hatton agree in describing that event as ‘ great 
‘ news,’ and it seems that the surprise of the public was only 
exceeded by that of Nottingham himself, for he insisted that 
Trenchard—whom Lyttelton calls ‘ Trencher ’—must have 
been mistaken in the king’s ‘meaning’ when he asked him 
to surrender his signet ; nor was he entirely undeceived till he 
waited in person on William. Then, too, there is the notorious 
Scroggs—Scroggs, who, according to Dugdale, was the son of 
‘a one-eyed butcher near Smithfield Bars, and his mother a 
‘ big fat woman with a red face like an ale-wife,’ a descrip- 
tion which reminds one of dear old Prideaux’s fancy por- 
traits of some of his enemies at Oxford or Norwich. Whatever 
his parents might have been, Mr. Thompson well points out 
that Scroggs was a man of education, having entered at Oxford 
in 1639 at the age of sixteen, where he took a degree. In 
1653 he was called to the bar, and having ‘a bold front, hand- 
‘ some person, easy elocution, and ready wit,’ he rose rapidly, 
was knighted about 1662, became serjeant in 1669, Judge of the 
Common Pleas in 1676, and Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench in 1678. He ‘ ratted,’ as is well known, on the occasion 
of the Popish Plot, from the attacking to the attacked side. 
We first hear of him in this correspondence in an account given 
by Charles Hatton, afterwards his son-in-law, of the consterna- 
tion caused in 1671 in Westminster Hall by the appearanceof 
a ‘mad cowe, which had tossed several persons in the neigh- 
bourhood, and made the King’s Bench rise in disorder. 
Some cried out that the ‘ Fifth Monarchy men were up, and 
*‘ come to cut the throats of the lawyers, who were the great 
‘ plague of the land.’ Lest this fate should befall them, the 
lawyers threw away their gowns, ‘ that they might appear to be 
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‘ meaner persons ;’ and, says Hatton, ‘ your friend, Serjeant 
‘ Scroggs, who of late hath had a fit of the gout, was per- 
‘ fectly cured, stript himself of his gowne and coife, and with 
‘ great activity vaulted over the bar, and was presently followed 
‘ by the rest of his brethren.’ We forbear to follow the for- 
tunes of this mad cow, which, after she had been houghed or 
hamstrung, trampled a sentry at the Cockpit in Whitehall. 
But this sudden cure of the serjeant’s gout reminds us of a 
like wonderful cure of the same disease not many years ago in 
the person of a well-known member of Brooks’s Club, who, 
though for years obliged to hobble upstairs, ran down with the 
nimblest of that society and out into St. James's Street on an 
alarm that Mr. Green’s balloon had caught the roof of the 
clubhouse with its grapnel, and was just about to pull it off. 
This good story, however, is of Hatton writing of Scroggs. 
When the serjeant writes to Lord Hatton himself, it is all 
about wine and drinking, and especially of claret, in which we 
are sorry to say he not only convicts himself of intemperance, 
but accuses the ladies staying at his house at Weald Hall in 
Essex of sitting up drinking till past midnight. But then we 
must add that one of these ladies was his own daughter, Charles 
Hatton’s wife, so that her propensity to the bottle was perhaps 
inherited. 

Besides peers, such as Lord Windsor—who in 1658, just 
before Cromwell’s splendid funeral, when the Puritanical 
fashions were going out, ‘ observed that all gentlemen were 
‘ (wear) swords, and, that I may not looke more like a bumking 
‘(bumpkin) than the rest, 1 desire you to bwy mee a lytle 
‘ wryding (riding) sword and belt. I would not exced five 
‘ pound price "ladies wrote to ‘deare Kytt, that is to say, 
to Christopher Hatton, while his father the baron was still 
alive. The spelling of all these ladies, with the exception per- 
haps of Lady Hatton, Kytt’s mother, whose tender style and 
more accurate spelling betoken an earlier and better educated 
generation, was simply atrocious. It would almost equal in 
this respect the worst examples of the young gentlemen of the 
present day who present themselves at army examinations. 
Here is Elizabeth Bodvile, a lady of birth and fashion, writing 
in 1658 or 1659. She addresses ‘ Kytt’ thus on a propcsed 
marriage for himself: ‘I have delivered your letter to the coll., 
‘and he intends to writ to you and to my Lord Spencer, hoes 
‘buisnes and yours may both be done at a tinie. He tells 
‘mee of a mach which your mother has implied (employed) a 
‘ friend of his about for you. I beelive hee would gladly goe 
‘halfes with him in it. I sopose 3 hunderd pounds will doe 
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‘much with him, therefor if you pleas I will bee your frind at 
‘to him init. Both hee and shee often tells mee of this, and of 
‘ profesis a great dell of love to you. My thinks the reats ful 
‘ (rates) are resnabell enufe. . . . My Lord Middillcexs is like ‘1c 
‘ to diy of the small pox; and Mrs. Crue (Crewe) is like to Le 
‘ rune quit mad, for shee was but 3 quarters mad before.’ In the 
spite of her bad spelling, which it would take not one but at | 
several of Lord Macaulay’s charity-girls to correct, Elizabeth he 
Bodvile had a smart wit. A little further on she writes: f not 
‘One (on) Munday I was at the new Aprer (Opera), and I - gol 
‘chanced to sit next to Mr. Lane’ (probably Dick Lame, son 
often mentioned by Charles Lyttelton), ‘ hoe told mee a black Th 
‘ cap and a staf was a better sight then that was. . . . I was “so 
‘ this day thare agane, where I met one of the godly partty, my dow 
* Lady Cauly by name. Sir Charles Sidley (Sedley) is like thei 
‘to diy’(he lived, however, till 1701, Mr. Thompson tells ‘Li 
us). ... ‘ Heare is nuwes that a yong lady in Cambridg- of |} 
‘ shier has drounded her selfe for love, they say ; but more fool repr 
‘shee, for that is but cold love, my thinks. Shee thru her exp 
‘ selfe into a well, and the water was not deepe enufe, and they Serc 
‘ say shee was starved to death. And now to break your and, 
‘ hart, my Lady Barkle (Berkeley) is like to diy of a fright’ a Vil 
(she appears from other letters to have been a flame of dear A 
Kytt’s). ‘ Pray doe not you be desparat and dround your inter 
* selfe in a well to, for you know as long as there is life thers King 
‘ hopes.’ She was a sensible woman too, for later on, when Chai 
the first Lord Hatton had seemingly been disappointed of the * anc 
office of Privy Seal, she writes to Kytt: ‘I doe not love to ‘ oth 
‘ tell things which will not be wellcome, but I sopose you have know 
‘ allreddy hard it, but I hope you have more witt then to be and | 
‘ troubelld att it. I was att Court whare the Duck of York phys 
‘came and told mee that this day the king had giveing my a kn 
‘ Lord Robarts the privi seall. I was to aquant you that mark 
‘ to morrow att ten you are expected; likewis I would have to pa 
‘ you belive to that you will not bee worst lookt one (on) by medic 
‘ your friends for your father’s not being Lord Privi Seall. his fr 
‘ Good night, and pray sleep never the les. I hope your good of hi: 
* fortune is still to come.’ acure 
Prelates, too, and those of no mean repute, wrote to Lord pose « 
Hatton, such as Fell, Bishop of Oxford, who, besides writing 19,1 
on politics to his lordship, descants to his second wife on the f  ‘ gran 
spurious works of edification attributed to the author of the he tel 
‘ Whole Duty of Man.’ With the first Lord Hatton a greater Sir J 
than Fell corresponded. We can make allowances for the the 1. 
obsequiousness of the time-serving Dean of Christ Church, who West 
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at last was rewarded with a bishopric, but it shocks our feeling 
of propriety to find the great Jeremy Taylor writing a very 
fulsome letter, in which every other word is ‘my lord’ or ‘ your 
‘lordship,’ to such a very ordinary piece of humanity as that first 
Lord Hatton, and extolling him to the skies, when we know all 
the while, from other letters in this correspondence, that he was, 
at the best, a morose husband and so unkind to his children that 
he would not speak a word to them for days and days together ; 
not to mention the fact that it was reported that he docked his 
soldiers in Guernsey of their pay, and was cruel to his pri- 
soner Lambert. But then we must remember, with Mr. 
Thompson, that in the seventeenth century ‘a peer was a per- 
‘sonage to be approached only in one way,’ that way being 
down a very avalanche of flattery; and as few men are before 
their time, even the gulden-tongued author of the ‘ Holy 
‘ Living’ and ‘ Holy Dying’ was not in this respect in advance 
of his. Of the other learned professions the Bar is poorly 
represented in these letters. Scroggs had wit and force of 
expression sufficient for the whole bench; but, as we have seen, 
Scroggs will write to his friend Lord Hatton of wine alone, 
and, so far as this correspondence is concerned, might have been 
a vintner or a publican. 

As a compensation for this lack of law we have a series of very 
interesting letters from a Doctor of Medicine, that famous Dr. 
King who, on February 2, 1685, happening to be present when 
Charles IT. was seized with apoplexy, ‘ with great judgment 
‘and courage (though he be not his sworn phizitian), without 
‘ other advise immediately let him blood himself.’ It is well 
known how, under this treatment, the king came to himself 
and lingered a day or two. For this great service the bold 
physician was to have received 1,000/., but he was put off with 
a knighthood, which, as the practical Bishop of Oxford re- 
marks, was ‘in truth fining him a hundred pound,’ which he had 
to pay for fees. In this correspondence it is not so much of 
medicine as of match-making that we find King writing to 
his friend. His lordship’s ‘ melancholia,’ consequent on the loss 
of his second wife, indeed afflicts the physician, but he knows 
acure for it in the shape of ‘a lord’s granddaughter ’—we sup- 
pose on the similia similibus curantur principle— who is about 
‘19, finely accomplished, bredd by the Countess of K——, her 
‘ grandmother, 5 or 6,000/. certaine, or thereabouts.’ Then 
he tells him in 1687 ‘a peice of news,’ how Duke Albemarle, 
Sir John Narborough, and others, armed with a patent from 
the late king, have raised a sunken Spanish ship in the 
West Indies, and have divided 250,000/. in gold and silver 
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between them. In March 1688, he has seen Lady Hatton’s *¢ 
picture by Mr. Sadler, ‘very fleshey and well coloured, and ‘1 
‘it is a very fine peice, and extreamly like too.’ On this 
occasion he tells him, ‘we hear the Bp. of Oxford ’ (Fell, who pl 
did not fill his see long) ‘dyed Tuesday last, not a R.C,’ yi 
(Roman Catholic). The doctor’s next letter was written in ‘a 
the tumult of the Revolution, when William was in Devon- ra 
shire, and James at Salisbury. It is more like a sermon q ‘1 
than anything else. In it the worthy knight is evidently J’ om 
afraid for his life, and prays ‘God to fitt us for himselfe, and ‘a 
‘ make our passage easie, if it be his will, and at last receve Jar 
‘us unto His everlasting arms of happiness, wher we shall un 
‘be out of gunshott and all manour (manner) fears to all n 
* eternity.’ i 
Later on, December 13, 1688, he is still indire dread. ‘ The ‘ fi 
‘ mobile’ (a word which was not yet for some time shortened ‘t 
into ‘mob’ ) ‘have been extreamly insolent and ungovernable, ‘t 
‘ and are not yet supprest.’ It was just then that James had at 
been captured at Feversham. The Prince of Orange had not bu 
yet come, and Jeffreys had been discovered and dragged to pol 
prison. ‘I was in Cheapside when the Chancellor was brought be 
‘tomy Lord Mayor. There never was such joy, not a man the 
‘ sorrie that we could see. They (the mobile) longed to have 
‘ him out of his coach, had he not had a good guard. Dr. Oates, tha 
‘ I am told, is drest in all his doctor’s robes and gowne, and des 
‘ expects liberty quickly.’ All sorts of rumours filled the air. Ki 
7,000 Irishmen had come up from the army, and were cutting ‘bi 
throats ; and as for James, the story ran that ‘the king died ‘B 
* two hours after he was taken.’ In May 1689, the doctor is ‘9 
less distracted with the state of affairs, but still writes on the * tc 
doings of Dundee in Scotland, and of the siege of Derry in * 
Ireland. After all, he was a good Protestant, and began, like ‘el 
so many around him, to sympathise with the powers that were. ‘m 
We do not hear of the doctor again till the end of January bi 
1692, when he writes what may be called his first professional * so 
letter, detailing the death of the illustrious Robert Boyle, of Fie, 
whose case he had no hope from the first. After being up ‘w 
with him two days and nights he had just got ‘ hot in bed after ‘er 
* something I had taken for my great colde,’ when he was sent ‘ th 
‘ for; and tho’ I had not a graine of hope he would live till I ; th 
‘cam, yet considering it was the last attempt I could make , L 
* to serve won (sic) who for many years past had great affec- : 3s 
* tion for me, and relyed under God, as he often told me, upon . qt 
‘ my care, I was resolved to goe to him. It was one o’clock de 
‘in the night, but he was dead before I cam. His lamp went Dr. 
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‘out for want of oyle; soe did his sister’s, too. He was 
‘ buried last night at St. Martin’s, and lyes by his sister.’ 

That sister was Lady Ranelagh. Charles Lyttelton sup- 
plements this account of Boyle’s death thus: ‘ There is an odd 
‘report goes that when Lady Ranelagh lay dying there was 
‘a flame broke out of one of the chimneys, which being ob- 
‘ served by the neighbours, gave notice of it, and on the chim- 
‘ ney being looked into there was no cause found for it in the 
‘ world, yet appeared to flame for some time to those without ; 
‘ and the same thing happened when Mr. Boyle died ;’ a popu- 
lar superstition, which seems to have fastened on Lyttelton’s 
imagination, for on April 6, 1695, he writes: ‘ Dr. Busby, of 
‘ Westminster, died last night too; and I heard an od story 
‘that the people in the street, when he was expiring, saw 
‘ flashes and sparks of fire come out of his window, which made 
‘them run into the house to put it out, but when they were 
‘ there saw none, nor did they of the house.’ We may smile 
at such superstitions of the vulgar in the seventeenth century, 
but yet it is not so very long ago that the rustics in a metro- 
politan county were firmly convinced that a noble lady had 
been carried off on her deathbed very much after the fashion of 
the old woman of Berkeley. 

But the medical profession in those times had other dangers 
than the risk of catching cold on being dragged out of bed at 
dead of night to visit a dying patient. In the same letter Dr. 
King proceeds: ‘I suppose your lordship has heard of the 
‘barbarous murder of Dr. Clinch (Clench). He lived in 
‘Brownlow Street in Holborn. Monday night last, about 
‘9 at night, 2 men came in a hacknie coach to call him 
‘ to won not well, but he was not at home, and théy said they’d 
‘come againe. About 10 the same night they came to the 
‘ end of the street and sent the coachman for him. He, poor 
‘ man, tooke his cloak and went to them into the coach. They 
‘ bid the coachman drive to the Py without Aldgate. But as 
‘ soone as they had him they began their villanies, for his hat 
‘ was fond in the street near Barnard’s Inn, and we believe he 
‘was soon dead. And then to blind the coachman they 
‘enquir’d for a man ther near Aldgate noebody knew. By 
‘ this time the dead man began to be colde and stiffish, that 
‘they were sure he was dead. When they cam back as far as 
‘ Leaden Hall Street they call’d the coachman and gave him 
‘3s. and 6d. to buye 2 pulletts for supper. Thé man got them 
‘ quickly, and when he cam back ther was only the doctor 
‘dead and almost colde; the murderers gon.’ This was the 
Dr. Clench of whose ‘ execrable murder’ Evelyn also writes. 
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Dr. Clench was famous, besides his tragical end, for a most 
extraordinary son, a John Stuart Mill of those days, of whom 
Evelyn also writes, who, though not twelve years old, displayed 
not only a most wonderful memory, but also ‘a most prodigious 
‘ maturity of knowledge,’ which fairly puzzled both Pepys and 
Evelyn, who examined him. ‘All the while,’ says Evelyn, 
‘he seemed to be full of play, of a lively sprightly temper, 
‘always smiling and exceeding pleasant, without the least 
‘ levity, rudeness, or childishness. . . . In sum, horresco 
* referens, I had read of divers forward and precocious youths, 
‘ and some I have known, but I did never either hear or read 
‘ of anybody like to this sweet child, if it be right to call him 
* child who has more knowledge than most men in the world. 
* I counselled his father not to set his heart too much on this 
* jewel : 
‘“ Tmmodicis brevis est ztas et rara senectus.”’ 


But to return to the crime. Dr. King assures his lordship 
‘ that 14 days since two huffing men cam at night for me in a 
‘ hack, but I was abroad.’ He is pretty sure that they meant 
to serve him as poor Dr. Clench had been served. More than 
this, ‘ it was reported in the cittie that it was me, to the great 
‘concern of many of my friends.’ Next Saturday night Dr. 
King was to be one of the pall-bearers. ‘I am not well, yet 
‘ intende to go, to pay the last respect to him.’ As he wrote 
one Harrison had been arrested for the crime, and, it is con- 
soling to think, was speedily convicted and executed. 

So much for what may be called the ‘ off’ correspondents of 
Lord Hatton. We now return to his two ‘ chief newsmen,’ 
Charles Lyttelton and Charles Hatton, one the dear friend, and 
the other the brother, of ‘deare Kytt,’ afterwards Viscount 
Hatton; for their letters form the staple of these volumes, into 
which those of the rest are, as it were, worked and embroidered. 
And first of Charles Lyttelton, who, when we first hear of 
him, was a gay young man about town, ready to do any fair 
lady a service, as when he begins his correspondence with 
‘ Deerest Kytt’ by apologising to Mrs. B. (? Elizabeth 
Bodvile) for not executing her commission for a muff and 
mantle. She may have both for 40/., and now that fur tippets 
are so much in fashion, both for coachmen and ladies, it is well 
to note that Lyttelton adds ‘for tippets is not the mode (i.e. 
‘ fashion) soe much.’ At the same time the young man was 
sadly in want of a wife, but the lady must be ‘ well furnisht, 
and he alludes to one not in that condition. In fact he wanted 
what young men so often want—a wife with money. This 
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was in 1656, and being a good Royalist, though he speaks of 
Charles II. as Charles Stuart, Lyttelton was sadly afraid that 
he might be sent to the Tower. He had been already once 
sent prisoner up to Cromwell by Major Creed from Worcester- 
shire, besides having been taken prisoner earlier still at 
Colchester. Besides Kytt, a great friend of his was that Lord 
Windsor who gave Kytt the commission for the sword. These 
fears, however, soon passed away, the king had his own again, 
and Lyttelton’s fortunes were in the ascendant. In 1659 he 
was jilted by Miss Frances Murray; but though, according to 
his own account, he ‘ swore and stormed,’ he adds, ‘ I bore it like 
‘a man, and with such evenesse that I thought I was no longer 
‘ suspected as a rival.’ In 1660 he was at Breda with the 
king, and in 1661 we hear that he is going to Jamaica, Blake’s 
recent conquest, as lieutenant to Lord Windsor, just appointed 
governor of the island. 

By this time Charles Lyttelton had forgotten Miss Murray, 
for he was newly married to Mrs. Lister, a widow, daughter 
of Sir William Fairfax. In 1662 he was knighted, sailed for 
Jamaica with his wife, and soon afterwards, on Lord Windsor’s 
return, succeeded him as governor. He worked hard at his 
new post, but he found ‘ Jameico,’ as he sometimes calls it, 
‘a melancholy place ’"—as he might well think it, living as he 
did in pestilential Port Royal. The colony, we fancy, flour- 
ished under his care, and he built forts and equipped fleets, 
but his domestic affairs went to rack and ruin. He got ‘no 
‘ forwarder,’ to use a good old English phrase, and worse than 
all his wife and little son died of fever and consumption. All 
this was too much for the ardent young man. Between 1662 
and 1664 he was recalled, as we gather at his own request. 
He now seems to have thrown in his fortunes with the Duke 
of York, in whose regiment he about this time received a com- 
mission, and rapidly rose to be colonel. This command 
brought him frequently to the sea-coast, and so we hear of 
him writing from Portsmouth, Southampton, Harwich, and 
Sheerness. His letters are full of the doings of the Dutch and 
English fleets, but he finds time in December 1664 to inform 
Kytt, as a friend, ‘ that the common whispers and open talke ’ 
of military men ‘ has beene that you’ (that is, Lord Hatton and 
his son) ‘have received the pay of the souldier at Garnesey 
‘ for above a 12 month, and payed the souldier never a penny ; 
‘and if this be not true you will doe very well to say something 

‘ in justification of yourselves.’ At that time he was quartered 
with his company at Winchester, and ‘ mighty well paid.’ In 
1665 he attended the court of the Duke and Duchess of York 
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in a progress into Yorkshire, and hopes for promotion, which 
soon came. He was made colonel, which led to his being 
stationed at Harwich, where we find him in 1667 ‘ expecting 
‘the Duch every hower.’ By this time he had married his 
second wife, Anne Temple, for he had sent her off from the 
coast to the Countess of Oxford. The Dutch were indeed 
near; four days after Lyttelton wrote they were with seventy 
sail at Chatham. So matters went on for years in fights and 
bickerings with the Dutch, who in 1671 were desired to strike 
their flags to British ships of war, an order with which it seems 
they complied, and thus avoided an open breach. Lyttelton’s 
letters are full of these quarrels, with which we will not weary 
the reader. He enlivens them, however, with court gossip, 
and with ‘ Harry Saville’s adventures at Althorp and else- 
‘ where,’ which prove that unworthy favourite of Charles to 
have been as great a profligate as the Duc de Richelieu in the 
days of Louis XV. For his escapade at Althorp he was for- 
bidden the court by Charles II., but he was soon received into 
favour, and appointed the king’s vice-chamberlain ; afterwards, 
as we shall see, to fall into fresh disgrace and to rise to renewed 
favour. 

At this time the king’s coffers were said to be filled with 
3,000,000 livres of French gold, all in the Tower; but, 
for all that, in 1671-2 the Exchequer was closed, and most of 
the bankers in the country ruined—a measure which Charles 
Lyttelton heard ‘ an honest country gentleman’ say had a good 
effect, as making money more plentiful by dispersing the ba- 
lances lying at interest with the bankers, and ‘ undoubtedly 
‘it will inhance the value of land everywhere.’ But it was 
sad to think that many of Lyttelton’s friends had suffered by 
losing the money deposited with their bankers. To make matters 
worse, we were soon afterwards at open war with the Dutch, 
and Sir R. Holmes had fallen on their Smyrna fleet. The 
king and duke were at Sheerness, where Lyttelton saw ‘a 
‘ greate many brave ships in good readinesse, but not half 
‘mand.’ In May 1672, the crisis was coming. Lyttelton 
was in Landguard Fort with the ‘Duch fleet before him, 
‘ looking very terribly, both for number and quality.’ The 
English fleet, under the Duke of York and Lord Sandwich, 
was wind-bound at Dover; but as the Dutch had sailed away, 
‘ I hearken every moment to hear them at it.’ On May 28, 
as is well known, the two fleets met in Sole Bay, or South- 
wold Bay, when, after a desperate struggle, the English had 
the best of it, and the Dutch retired, though the victors 
suffered severely. Their greatest loss, however, was that of 
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Sandwich himself, who, after fighting heroically in the ‘ Royal 
‘ James,’ was drowned on leaping overboard just before his 
ship blew up. For some days it was hoped that he was either 
a prisoner or had escaped; but on June 4, Lyttelton, writing 
from Landguard, says : ‘ My Lord Sandwich’s body was found 
‘last Tuesday at sea, at least forty miles from the place of 
‘ battle, floating upon the water, and was known by the George 
‘and star on him; though when he first came in it was easie 
‘enough to know him. He had in his pocket three rings— 
‘ one a white sapphire with his crest and garter, and the most 
‘ glorious blew sapphire that I ever saw in my life; the other 
‘ was an antique seale. So soone as I heard of it, I went and 
‘ brought the body hither, which lay in a small boate, as it was 
‘towed by the smack which found him. I presently writt to 
‘my Lord Arlington of it, and gave order to my surgeon, Mr. 
‘ Thatham, who is here with mee, to prepare for the embalming 
‘ of it, which he has done; and since I had a letter from my 
‘ Lord Arlington, who commanded me by order from His Ma- 
‘ jesty to embalm him, and to keepe the body with all possible 
‘ honour and decency till it be sent for away, and gave the 
‘man that found it and who went with the news himself, 
‘ fifty pieces ; His Majesty being resolved to bury him at his 
‘own charge and expence for his great and eminent services, 
‘ especially this last at his death, wherein he certainly made 
‘ for some howers as brave and generous a defence before the 
‘ship was burnt. . . His son also perished with him. . . He 
‘ lyes now in my chappel in his coffin, with black bays over it; 
‘and some black bays and scutcheons round, which is all the 
‘ ceremony this place will afford.’ So ended the most faithful 
servant of Charles II., one who had been instrumental as a 
naval commander in restoring him to his throne, and whose 
many virtues and few failings are microscopically depicted in 
the Diary of Pepys, which does not, however, come down to 
the year of his patron’s death, and is thus completed by this 
graphic account by Charles Lyttelton. It is a satisfaction to 
think that the tenderness shown to the great naval commander 
by the Governor of Landguard Fort was requited by the gift 
from his successor of that ‘ most glorious blew sapphire ’ which 
the earl had in his pocket. We hope it still glows among the 
ancestral treasures of the house of Lyttelton. 

But we must hasten on. On the night of December 29, 
1672, occurred a strange catastrophe in the Hatton family 
which powerfully excited the sympathy of their friends. On 
that night the powder magazine at Castle Cornet, in Guern- 
sey, was struck by lightning, and in the explosion Lord Hat- 
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ton’s mother and his wife both perished, together with several 
of their servants. Lord Hatton himself had a miraculous 
escape, as he was thrown in his bed on to the battlements, and 
escaped uninjured, as also were two of his children. Lyttelton 
was at Rochester when he heard the news through Sir William 

* Scruggs,’ as he callshim. He immediately hastened to town, 
and, together with Charles Hatton, saw the king and Lord Ar- 
lington, and took measures ‘ for the bringing my ladyes to towne 
‘and their interment.’ They were both buried in Westminster 
Abbey on January 11, 1672-3, according to the invaluable 
Westminster Abbey Registers of Colonel Chester. Lord Hatton 
remained four years a widower, and in 1676 married Frances, 
daughter of Sir Henry Yelverton. She bore himseveral children, 
and died in 1684. In August 1685 Viscount Hatton married his 
third wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Hazlewood. By 
this lady, who at last bore him a son, he had a large family. In 
1706 he died himself. To return to Charles Lyttelton, on the 
disagreement between France and England, he was sent to 
Flanders, where we find him ten days landed at Bruges on May 
18, 1678, where he had the command of twenty-eight com- 
panies, expecting 3,000 men more that week. At Ostend there 
were twelve companies of the Guards under Lord Howard, 
but he adds: ‘ We are in a mighty mist what our businesse is 
‘heere. This place is not to be defended nor worth it, 
while before it lay the French king with 60,000 men. What 
most concerned Lyttelton was that he was ‘ undone with making 
‘my equipage to come hither, and with the charge heere to 
* maintaine it;’ but the Duke was very kind to him before he 
came away, and promised to do his best to make him a briga- 
dier, a piece of promotion, however, which he did not receive 
till after Charles II.’s death. 

On June 11, 1688, just after the Bishops had been com- 
mitted to the Tower, amidst the prayers and blessings of the 
populace, Lyttelton writes: ‘ Yesterday at 5 minutes before 10 
‘in the morning the Queen was delivered of the Prince of 
‘ Wales. I come now from seeing him as he was undressing, 
‘and he is a delicate fine boy, very well complexioned, and 
‘ lookes healthy and sprightly. He is to have no wet nurs.’ 
When the Prince of Orange landed, Lyttelton remained at his 
post at Sheerness. On November 15 he writes: ‘ His 
‘ Majesty is pleased to make me eldest Brigadeer of Foot, 
‘ though he thinks it for his service I should continue here.’ 
‘ Poore Harry is marcht with the army.’ Poor Harry was 
his eldest son, who no sooner reached the King’s head-quarters 
than he followed the example set him by so many of his superiors, 
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and ‘ marched off’ to the Prince of Orange. In a note Mr. 
Thompson has printed a letter written by Lyttelton to his 
wife from the History of Worcestershire by Nash, in which 
the loyal father describes an interview with the King after the 
desertion of young Harry. ‘I told the King I could not see 
‘his Majesty without some confusion that so much of my blood 
‘had forfeited his duty.’ The answer of the unfortunate 
James was generous and touching. ‘ He could not wonder 
‘that my son had done so since his own children were so 
‘ disobedient.’ It was a consolation, Lyttelton adds, that 
the King told him at his ‘ couchee’ the night before ‘my Lord 
‘ Churchill waited four hours after he came to the Prince of 
‘ Orange’s quarters before he was admitted to see him,’ and 
then was ‘faine’ to go five or six miles before he could get 
quarters. Besides this, it was reported that the Prince ‘ pays 
* nobody a penny but those he brought with him,’ ‘ soe that I 
‘ believe our spark will grow quickly weary of his adventure.’ 
‘ The poor King is mightily broken. A great heart can’t so 
‘easily bend.’ Shortly after, as we hear from Charles Hatton, 
the whole town was ringing with stories of Mary’s levity, 
whether it were real or assumed, on taking possession of her 
father’s palace. It was then that the witty Catherine Sedley 
made her famous retort to the Queen. ‘The Countess of 
‘ Dorchester,’ says Hatton, ‘lately went to visit a certain 
‘ Lady, who received her very cooly; upon which the Coun- 
‘ tess told her she wase much surprised.’ ‘ For,’ said shee, ¢ if 
‘I have broken one commandment, you have another; and 
‘ what I did wase more naturall.’ 

As for Lyttelton’s undutiful son, he was soon received into 
favour. In September, 1690, his father thus writes of him: 
‘I have had so much concern about my sons being wounded at 
‘a duell with the Major of the Guards, Will Matthews, that 
‘I really forget if I have told you of it. They fought at 
‘ Fulham, and my son was run through the thigh, and ’tis a 
‘ great wound, but I hope the worst is over, and he is in a 
‘faire way to recover. He came hither, after he was drest 
‘ upon the place, in a coach; but bled all the way.’ Soon after 
the Revolution the regiment in which Lyttelton had served so 
long was broken and his occupation as eldest Brigadier of 
Foot was gone. He seems, however, to have retained his 
governorship of Sheerness, and to have followed William’s 
campaigns in the Low Countries and in Ireland with respect 
if not with admiration. In August, 1692, it must have given 
him a pang to hear of a terrible earthquake and hurricane in 
his old governorship, Jamaica. In less than two minutes the 
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greatest part of that Port Royal which he had built was 
‘ destroyed or sunk, with all the factories, storehouses, and 
‘ magazines.’ ‘ It is said the church is sunk a fathom under 
‘ water, and that there, and in other places of the island, 
* above 5,000 people are destroyed.’ One of his last letters is 
from Hagley, dated March 9, 1696, complaining that the Com- 
missioners of Taxeshad charged him ‘ 2ble’ (double) as a reputed 
Papist, though he had taken the oath and test without which he 
could not have held the governorship of Sheerness ‘in the 
‘ present Government.’ It is sad to think that all this annoy- 
ance was done to affront him and to ‘ pick a thank by a prag- 
‘ matick shopkeeper,’ but even in this enlightened age we have 
heard of such things as income-tax assessments made use of as 
a means of petty persecution by some parochial Jack in office. 

We now leave Lyttelton and turn to Hatton, who must bear 
away the palm in reporting the freaks and follies of the town. 
In 1673 he tells us how November 5 was observed with ‘ an 
‘incredible number of bonfires,’ and how the Pope and his 
cardinals were hung up and then burnt in effigy. ‘ Two hun- 
‘dred bonfires were counted between Temple Bar and Ald- 
‘ gate.’ Duels were very rife. About 1675 ‘ one at Marybone, 
‘by Lord Ossory and Col. Macarthy, against Buckley and 
‘my Lord Gerard’s son,’ only because Buckley jostled Ossory 
‘ as he wase coming into the Bedchamber.’ There were riots 
between the English and French weavers, and murderous 
brawls over drink, as when Mr. Scroope grossly insulted Sir 
Thomas Armstronge, and at last ‘drew upon him; whereon 
‘ Sir Thomas drew, and the first passe ran Mr. Scroope through 
‘the heart, who fell down dead.’ Worse still, on the night 
of May 17, 1676, the Lord Cornwallis and Mr. Gerard, being 
in drink, abused the sentinels in St. James’s Park—pretty 
much on the site of that parade across which so many of us 
now tramp by day or night in peace—and afterwards Mr. 
Gerard, meeting Captain Witte’s footboy, ‘struck him soe 
‘ that the boy fell down dead.’ It was said to be only a box 
on the ear, but when the surgeons examined the body ‘ the 
‘neck was broke.’ Lord Cornwallis was put out of the 
Guards for this, and had to stand his trial for murder, while 
Mr. Gerard, who it seems was the guilty party, fled to France. 
So the trial took place in Westminster Hall, Hatton duly re- 
porting it, and it turned out that Gerard killed the boy by 
‘ taking him by the shoulder, tripping up his heeles,’ and fling- 
ing him on the ground. ‘ The summe of evidence in breife,’ 
says Hatton, ‘wase that both the Lord Cornwallis and Mr. 
‘ Gerard threatened to kill the sentinell, and that one of them 
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‘ bid the sentinell kill the boy, and said “ We will kill some- 
‘ “ body.” ’ Lord Cornwallis made a brief defence ; nothing had 
been proved against him, and if he ran away it was because 
the corporal was coming with his guard. Next morning he had 
delivered himself up to the coroner. Then Lord Privy Seal 
moved that their lordships should retire. They were absent 
above three hours, and in the interim ‘they’r wase brought 
‘ by the Lord Cornwallis’ servants Naples bisquits and wine, 
‘which wase first presented to the Lord High Steward, and 
‘after given about to the company.’ In the end all the 
lords acquitted the earl of murder, but six found him guilty 
of manslaughter. 

In the same year we hear of mad doings at Epsom. 
‘Mr. Downs is dead. The Lord Rochester doth abscond, 
‘and soe doth Etheredge and Captain Bridges, who occa- 
‘ sioned the riot Sunday sennight.’ It was a very simple matter. 
They were tossing some fiddlers in a blanket for refusing 
to play, and seized a barber who came up at the noise, 
and held him till he ‘ offered to carry them to the handsomest 
‘woman in Epsom;’ but he outwitted them, for he directed 
them to the constable’s house, and. he refusing to let them in, 
they broke open his doors, and broke his head, and ‘ beat him 
‘very severely.’ At last he escaped and called his watch, 
when Etheredge made a ‘ submissive oration’ to them, and soe 
far appeased them that the constable dismissed his watch. 
But presently after the Lord Rochester drew upon the con- 
stable ; Mr. Downs, to prevent his pass, seized on him, the con- 
stable cried out murther, and the watch returning, one came 
behind Mr. Downs, and with a ‘ sprittle staff’ cleft his skull. 
The Lord Rochester and the rest ran away, and Downs having 
‘noe sword snatched up a sticke, and striking at them they 
‘ run him into the side with a half-pike, and soe bruised his arm 
‘ that he wase never able to stir it after. He hath given his estate, 
‘ which was 1,500/. per annum, to his sister, and it is reported the 
‘ Lord Shrewsbury is to marry her.’ It was not, however, only 
from lords and gallants like Rochester and Etherege that poor 
fiddlers came to grief, and blood flowed. That unhappy race 
of men suffered even more at the hands of high-born ladies. 
Lady Elizabeth Montagu, writing to Lady Hatton on Novem- 
ber 27, 1683, after mentioning that Algernon Sydney had 
been tried and convicted, goes on: ‘The other night Lady 
‘ Mary Garett (Gerard) and her women, and some other of 
‘her companions, was at a tavern, whear they had musick; 
‘and after some time they went away and would not pay 
‘ the musick, and soe thare was a quarrell amoungst them, and 
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* some of the fiddlers was killed; and thoes that did it was in 
‘taken, and one of them was the lady’s woman in man’s bee 
* cloaths, who was a Friench woman; and she is much con- evi 
‘ cerned, and tells many stories of her lady, who thare is a En 
‘ warrant from my Lord Chief Justice to take; but I fancy ‘lo 
‘ she will not be easyly found, for if she should, it is beleived Sai 
‘ she will be punished. They say the woman will be hanged.’ Ad 
It does not appear whether Lady Mary was punished at all, but 
in the next year she was divorced from her husband. When ‘J gos 
noble lords and ladies could thus behave, what wonder is it kep 
that we hear of ‘ young gallants tilting every day,’ and of frot 
captains and subalterns all over the country quarrelling and his 
‘ drawing on’ and murdering inoffensive people ? are 
We have already mentioned Harry Savile and his adventures ‘in 
at Althorp. In 1676 he was'again banished the court for im- ‘ an 
pertinence to the Duke of York. ‘The duke wase saying : to 
* that Burnet wase a much better preacher than any of the ‘ to 
‘ doctors soe much cryed up at court. H. Savile told him he * th 
‘ was not a competent judge, for he never came to court to ‘ to 
‘hear any of them preach.’ This was pretty well from the ‘ an 
king’s Vice-Chamberlain to his master’s brother and heir pre- On 
sumptive. But worse followed, for when the duke spoke of man 
the necessity of soldiers to prevent tumults, Harry Savile told * the 
him that an army had turned out Richard (Cromwell), and he all i 
feared might turn out others; and that he hoped to see Eng- that 
land governed without any soldiers. This was his offence, in had 
which it will be seen he was prophetic. But though this * rey 
speech was insolent, Hatton tells us it was wondered at that he * shi 
should be turned out for this, when he had been so much more ‘ the 
insolent to the king himself; as when ‘ not long since, being in ‘ froi 
‘the king’s company when they were very merry and high- hear 
* flown in drink, of a sudden he appeared very melancolly; of B 
‘and the king enquiring the reason, he told him that we Lon 
* should very shortly be all in confusion and up in arms, and ‘ sho 
‘ that he wase thinking what to doe with himself, and that he ‘ it, 1 
‘ had resolved to get up behind the old king at Charing Crosse; ‘ go: 
‘ and was thinking what sport it would be for him to peepe ‘at: 
‘ through his arms and see the king with Chiffings (Chiffinch) ‘int 
‘and the Sergeant Trumpeter (for with an oath he averred * oare 
‘he would have noebody els with him), mounted on_ their ‘ thos 
‘ creat horses and charging the three nations.’ ‘ For this, adds ‘ belc 
Hatton, ‘he was only put out of company for that time, and ‘ dow 
‘the next morning all the blame wase layd on the wine, and ‘ was 
‘he pardoned.’ Later on, in a letter from Lyttelton to Lord eae 
Hatton, on January 5, 1681-2, we hear that Savile was still few 
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in favour with Charles; and while of Argyle, who had just 
been sentenced to death in Scotland by the Duke of York on 
evidence which Halifax said would not have hanged a dog in 
England, we are told, ‘ Arguile is not much pittied, being 
‘looked on generally as a very ill man to the Crown,’ of 
Savile it is recorded that he is to be a Commissioner of the 
Admiralty. 

The troublous times of 1688 interrupted the scientific and 
gossiping correspondence which Charles Hatton had so long 
kept up with his brother. He now became a soldier, and dates 
from the camp near Windsor, as well as from Plymouth, where 
his regiment was. On October 16 he writes that the Dutch 
are daily expected with a very great force. ‘I trust the nation 
‘in general will behave themselves with loyalty to their prince 
‘ and regard (sic) to their country, and that the Dutch in 1688 
‘ will succeed noe better than the Spaniards did in 1588. As 
‘to my own particular, I shall endeavour to act according to 
‘those principles of loyalty in which I have been educated and 
‘to which I am obliged both by my religion and allegiance, 
‘and submit myself to whatever state Providence designes.’ 
On November 20 Charles Hatton is still at Plymouth, com- 
manded by the Earl of Bath, ‘ under whose conduct, should 
‘the Dutch think fit to attacque us,’ we feel very secure; but 
all intercourse with the rest of the world had been cut off since 
that wicked Prince of Orange had entered Exeter. There 
had been some deserters, and, horrible to relate, ‘it hath been 
‘ reported that I wase one, but I assure myself that your lord- 
‘ ship, knowing how firmly I have imbibed the principles of 
‘the Church of England, will be secure I can never depart 
‘from my allegiance to my Prince.’ Alas! on the 25th we 
hear that Plymouth had surrendered to the Prince, the Earl 
ef Bath having declared for him. We next hear of Hatton in 
London : ‘ I moved your lordship for a letter to Mr. Temple, but 
‘should your letter now come I would not follow him to deliver 
‘it, for last night about 6 a clocke he took occasion by water to 
‘ go into another world. He went upon the water about 12 
‘at noone, enquired how the tide wase. Betwixt five and six 
‘in the evening he took boat at Whitehall, went with the first 
‘oares who plyed him, who wase a stranger to him, refused 
‘those who used to carry him, bid the waterman carry him 
‘below bridge, and just as he wase shooting the bridge, layd 
‘down in the boate a shilling and a peice of paper on which 
‘was writ the following words: “ My folly in undertaking 
‘“ what I cannot perform hath done the King great prejudice, 
which cannot be stopped any other waye but this. May 
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¢ « his undertakings prosper! May he find a blessing!” Then 
‘bid the waterman farewell, and leap’d over. Afterward he 
‘rose up againe, but the eddise (eddies) suck’d him in before 
‘the waterman could bring his boate about, and so wase 
‘ drown’d.’ So perished John, son of Sir William Temple, 
and William’s Secretary of War. His fate is well known to 
the readers of Macaulay, but the manner of his death has 
never been told so well before. According to Charles Hatton 
he had promised to secure Ireland for the king without blood- 
shed, but had been imposed on by false assurances from Tyr- 
connell. Imputations made on him by inconsiderate persons 
worked on his naturally melancholy mind and caused him to 
take that ‘ fatal resolution.’ 

Soon after came what was called the Pewter Pot Plot, 
which Charles Hatton calls rather more ridiculous than the 
Meal Tub Plot, which brought so many good men to death. 
The writer was soon to learn that a man might suffer much 
for very little cause. In his foolishness, as his niece, Lady 
Nottingham, writes, he kept bad company and published a book, 
containing very ‘ scurolous things on the Government,’ so he 
was seized, carried before the Council, and so ‘ bewitched’ that 
he confessed the authorship, and was sent to the Tower. This 
was on June 26, 1690, and in the Tower he remained for some 
months. His wife, the daughter of Scroggs, stood by her hus- 
band like a true woman, and details his sufferings in terribly 
illiterate letters. ‘ They have peech him of high treason,’ she 
writes to Lord Hatton, ‘ which makes a great sound, but most 
* doe say there is nothing that can tuch his life.’ At first she 
could not see her husband, but on August 24 she writes: 
‘ Last Tuesday, my lord, I got an order to have the freedom 
‘of the Tower. I went immediait thither. I thank God I 
‘found him very well in helth, and I did not return to the 
© Pell Mell till this day, which I had not come home soe sune 
‘ but to meet the doctors and the sirgent (surgeon) about my 
* son, which is in a very weak condition.’ All this time the poor 
gossip who had played at treason was kept a close prisoner, 
and allowed neither to stir out nor to see any friend. So 
things went on till November 11, when he writes to his wife: 
‘I am very sorry, my dearest, that your son Robin continues 
‘ soe very ill. God grant he may receive benefit by the advice 
‘ of the new surgeon. But, my dearest, I fear my threats will 
‘ prove more effectual than I designed; for I told thee in jest 
‘if thou did pass Sunday thou shou’dst be shut out, which is 
‘ likely to prove true in earnest, for the hungry head jailor here 
‘is soe greedy of his pretended fee he growes every day more 
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‘and more barbarous and vexatious. Had he been educated 
‘at Ambonia (Amboyna) he cou’d not be more merciless. 
‘ And finding that noe person will take notice of his extra- 
‘ vagant usage of me he is the more encouraged thereto.’ This 

‘ gingle-key,’ as Hatton calls him, this ‘ hungry cur whose 
‘ mouth no crust could stop,’ was constant in persecution, and 
all the time it was growing wintry, and Hatton’s cloak trans- 
formed into a coat was ¢ too thinn for that cold place.’ We are 
sorry to add, that it appears from Mrs. Hatton’s letters that 
‘ gingle-key’ was no less a person than Lord Lucas—she calls 
him ‘ Lucus "—the governor of the Tower. 

We cannot say how or when Charles Hatton was bailed and 
released from durance. It was some time before, March 5, 
1690-1, when we find him writing to his brother about Mr. 
Ashmole’s baking pears, and of his ‘ famous great haw tree,’ in 
which strain his correspondence continues to the last. On 
June 5, 1703, he writes, ‘ Mr. Pepys, who was a very valuable 
‘person, and my particular friend, to whom dying he left 
‘mourning, is dead, and was yesterday buryed; severall per- 
‘sons of quality and note being at his funeral.’ Though he 
had once burned his fingers with politics, Charles Hatton < could 
not altogether refrain from expressing opinions unfavourable 
to the new order of things. Thus, on February 13, 1693-4, 
the anniversary of the accession of William and Mary, he 
writes ironically: ‘ We are a very ungrateful rebellious gene- 
‘ration. . The ominous 13th of February, to the work of which 
‘day we owe the present felicity, prosperity, glory, or re- 
‘nown of the nation, which I doubt not but will be recorded 
‘to all posterity, and which day but five years agoe wase 
‘ thought soe auspitious, that upon that account Ash Wednes- 
‘day wase made a festival, yet now it hath had noe observancy 
‘ paid to it but what the noble and loyal Lord Lucas’ (his old 
enemy, ‘ gingle-key’) ‘hath done by the discharge of the 
‘gunns at the Tower. I doe not heare it, nor have seen this 
‘ evening, the expence of one farthing candle to make an illu- 
‘ mination, nor have we one poure squibb or cracker.’ In this 
bitter frame of mind he persevered to the end. His last letter, 
dated March 9, 1 703-4, thus speaks of the anniversary of 
William’s death : « Yesterday was generally observed here as a 
‘ day of mourning, not of thanksgiving. Severall sermons for 
‘King William were preach’d in most churches, and in our 

‘market the butchers’ shops were generally shut up, and few 
‘would sell any meat tho’ it was market day, they postponing 
‘ their gaine to faction ; from the effects of which, good Lord, 
‘deliver us!’ At this distance of time it may be left to the 
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impartial reader to pronounce which was the ‘ faction’ and 
which was the ‘ nation’ in England in 1703. While the 
Jacobite faction looked on the anniversary of William’s death 
as a day of thanksgiving, the whole people mourned for him. 
We need not dwell on the way in which the gay and frivo- 
lous Charles and the gloomy and revengeful James outraged 
the feelings and forfeited the fidelity of their subjects. It 
took more than twenty years to do it; but the day of reckon- 
ing came at last, and the sentence of deprivation then pro- 
nounced by the good sense of the nation was final and irrevo- 
cable. If any further proof were required to show how the 
cup of bitterness was gradually filled drop by drop till it was 
full to overflowing, it may be found in this Hatton correspond- 
ence, written entirely by devoted royalists, who, in spite of 
their affection for the house of Stuart, bear damning evidence 
against the doomed dynasty. Charles Hatton was a man not 
much troubled with liberal tendencies, but even he is scanda- 
lised at the ratting and tergiversation of his friend Scroggs; 
as when he says the unscrupulous serjeant would be only too 
happy if he could ‘secure the Court favour by deed of entail.’ 
In all England, James II. had no truer servant than Charles 
Lyttelton, the brave soldier and gallant gentleman, but his 
noble heart sickens at the Bloody Assize. He had known the 
violence of the bad old Cromwellian times; but writing from 
Taunton on October 7, 1685, he declares that the outrages 
lately practised exceeded ‘such as I have known at any time 
*in our former civill warrs, which I cannot believe but we 
‘shall heare more of when Parliament meets.’ As for 
the executions and quarterings of traitors, he declares that 
‘ the country lookes as one passes already like a shambles ;’ and 
from this ‘ you may think what it will be when all is done.’ 
When the adherents of the king could thus express their 
horror, it is easy to imagine how the leaven of rebellion must 
have worked in the hearts of all lovers of English liberty and 
English Protestantism. Against that revolutionary spirit it 
was in vain that supposed Romanists like Fell, writing from 
Christ Church, descanted sententiously on the way in which 
Algernon Sydney died ‘ with the same surliness wherewith he 
* lived; and indeed men’s deaths are seldom better than their 
* lives ;’ or when he declared that the manner of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s death was ‘matter of great mortification to me. 
‘Tis a strange instance of obduration . . . that men should 
‘ believe themselves saints when they are incarnat devils, and 
‘ take themselves to be secure of heaven when they are sinking 
‘into the pit of hell.’ Ina few more months Fell, the sus- 
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pected Roman Catholic of Dr. King, passed away, making, we 
hope, a less surly end than the noble patriot, and meeting that 
mercy which James had denied on earth to the unfortunate 
Monmouth. Fell died on March 24, 1687-8. On December 11 
in that year James II. left Whitehall; and two days after- 
wards Dr. King writes to Lord Hatton of the feeling in the city: 
‘ There never was such joy, not a man sorry that we could see.’ 
And for good cause. The nation was as sick of the king and his 
politics and his popery as Charles Lyttelton of the shambles at 
Taunton, and had adopted the motto of the surly Algernon 
Sydney :— 
‘Manus hee inimica tyrannis 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem.’ 


Art. V.—Report from the Select Committee on Intemperance. 
Ordered by the House of Lords to be printed March 17, 
1879. 


A COMMITTEE of the House of Lords was appointed at the 

end of the session of 1876 ‘ for the purpose of enquiring 
‘ into the prevalence of habits of intemperance, and into the 
‘ manner in which these habits have been affected by recent 
‘ legislation and other causes.’ Two years were spent in ac- 
cumulating the evidence of physiologists, magistrates, chief 
constables, and other persons interested in the extension or 
the suppression of the liquor trade ; and the report which was 
founded on this evidence contains the most exhaustive investi- 
gation which the subject has yet received at the hands of Par- 
liament. 

We shall confine our remarks to the practical questions: 
(1) Has past legislation, especially the legislation of 1872 and 
1874, had any effect in diminishing the amount of drunken- 
ness which unfortunately prevails in the most populous dis- 
tricts of the country? (2) Are we likely to effect this object, 
either by amending the provisions of the laws now in force, or 
by introducing some entirely new system of licensing? The 
answers of the committee to these two questions are not very 
encouraging. To the first they give a distinctly negative 
answer; and as regards the second, with the exception of a 
half-hearted recommendation that legal facilities should be 
given to municipalities for adopting either fhe Gothenburg 
bolag or Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, they condemn all the 
substitutes which have been suggested for the present system 
of regulation by the magistrates. They make, it is true, 
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numerous recommendations of importance and utility for the 
amendment of the licensing laws; but they do not give us 
much reason to hope that the adoption of these recommenda- 
tions, or indeed that any legislative enactments will materially 
diminish the consumption of alcohol. 

As to past legislation, we are apt to forget the importance 
of the reforms introduced between the years 1869 and 1874. 
The main points of these reforms were :— 

1. The extension of the licensing powers of the magistrates, 
so as to include the beer-houses and other retail licenses as 
well as the public-houses, which alone had previously been 
under their control. 

2. The increased severity of the penalties attached to of- 
fences against the licensing laws, especially in the case of 
second convictions. 

3. The new closing regulations, which very materially re- 
duced the number of hours during which the publican was 
permitted to keep his doors open. Before the year 1872 he 
was in the country subject to no restriction in this respect, 
and even in towns his business was only suspended for three 
hours in the middle of the night. 

It is generally admitted that these alterations in the law 
have had a beneficial effect. Between the years 1869 and 
1876, in spite of the growth of the population, the magistrates 
reduced the number of beer-houses by no less than six thousand; 
but the mere reduction of number gives but an inadequate idea 
of the good effects thus produced. The beer-houses were, as a 
rule, less well conducted than the public-houses; and the six 
thousand which were abolished would presumably be those 
which bore the worst characters and would therefore be the 
cause of the greatest amount of drunkenness and disorder. 
A great improvement appears to have taken place both in the 
character of the licensees and in the manner in which they 
conduct their business; and, above all, the streets of the large 
towns are much quieter, and less frequently disturbed by 
drunken brawls, than they were ten years ago. In these re- 
spects we are repeatedly told that Lord Aberdare’s Act has 
‘ worked wonders,’ and we are far from underrating the value 
of these results. Here, unfortunately, the wonders cease. 
There is no evidence whatever to show that drunkenness has 
yielded to the attacks which have been made upon it. The 
witnesses can only say that, had it not been for restrictive 
legislation, the causes which have tended to increase drunken- 
ness of late years would have produced yet more disastrous 
effects. 
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It is extremely difficult to gauge the amount of intempe- 
rance which prevails in the country. The statistics, constantly 
quoted in support of the most widely divergent opinions, are 
more than proverbially misleading, whether we rely on the 
estimates of the national expenditure on intoxicating liquors 
or on the police returns. 

The national drink bill is a very alarming document; and, 
though subject to fluctuations, it increased most rapidly during 
the period of prosperity which followed the year 1869. It rose 
from 112,885,602/. in that year to 147,288,759. in 1876; or, 
put in another way, the expenditure per head rose from 3/. 16s. 
to 4/.9s. During the last two years of commercial depression 
this amount has been reduced by 5,000,000/. a year; but 
it still exceeds 142,000,000/. The whole of this enormous 
expenditure, however, must not be attributed to increased 
intemperance. A large proportion (Professor Leone Levi 
calculates four-fifths) represents the moderate consumption of 
the temperate. Higher wages and increased incomes enabled 
all classes to live better, and to consume a larger amount of 
the luxuries and the necessaries of life. The consumption of 
tea, coffee, and sugar increased more rapidly than that of beer 
and spirits. It is calculated that the consumption of sugar per 
head rose from 33°11 lbs. in 1860 to 59 lbs. in 1876; of tea, 
from 2°67 lbs. in 1860 to 4°50 lbs. in 1876: and during the 
same period the consumption of spirits rose from 0°93 gall. to 
1°27 gall.; of malt from 1°45 bush. to 2 bush. per head. 
The statistics, therefore, though they represent the amount 
of drinking, are not an accurate measure of the amount of 
drunkenness which prevails. The police returns are not more 
trustworthy guides. The number of persons apprehended 
for drunkenness was 100,357 in 1867, 131,870 in 1870; and 
203,989 in 1875; so that in nine years the numbers were more 
than doubled. If all other causes were constant, this enormous 
increase might be taken as a proof that the character of the 
population had deteriorated ; but these statistics are affected not 
only by alterations in the law, but also by a number of cir- 
cumstances which vary at different times and in different lo- 
calities. We will quote two cases to explain our meaning. 

The towns of Birmingham and Manchester have about the 
same population, but yet the number of apprehensions for 
drunkenness in 1876 was in Manchester 9,612, in Birmingham 
only 2,824. It is scarcely probable that the iron-workers of 
Birmingham are much more sober than the cotton-spinners at 
Manchester, but it appears that the former town covers a larger 
area than the latter. In the one case every policeman has to 
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watch over 16 acres and 661 persons; in the other he has only 
5 acres and 442 persons. This disproportion will to a great 
extent account for the apparent sobriety of Birmingham. Mr. 
Chamberlain in his evidence (2364) somewhat significantly 
says: ‘ The statistics of Birmingham might to-morrow be 
‘made ten times as bad as they were before; just one turn of 
* the screw would bring in ten times the number.” _~ 

The second case we shall cite is that of London. In the 
year 1833, out of a population of 1,500,000, no less than 
32,600 individuals were apprehended for drunkenness; in the 
course of forty-three years the population had grown to 
4,500,000, and the apprehensions had actually diminished in 
number ; in 1876 they were but 32,328. Here is apparently 
a clear proof of an extraordinary improvement in the metro- 
politan district, but this pleasant delusion is ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by Mr. Davis, the legal adviser to the Police Commis- 
sioners, who shows conclusively that the diminution is entirely 
due to a change in the police regulation introduced by Lord 
Melbourne when he was Home Secretary (1191). Many 
similar cases could be given to show the fallacies into which 
we may be led by statistics, unless the local circumstances of 
each case are ascertained and taken into account. ‘We believe 
that the increase in the number of apprehensions, which is 
especially remarkable in the great northern towns, is mainly 
due to the greater severity of the recent Acts of Parliament, 
and to the fact that the magistrates have been stimulated by 
legislation and by public opinion to more energetic action 
against drunkards, and that the police have in consequence 
been also more active in the discharge of their duties. Allow- 
ing, however, for all these disturbing causes, it cannot be 
denied that the figures quoted above indicate that, in spite of 
restrictive laws, both drinking and drunkenness increased con- 
currently with the rising trade and prosperity of the nation. 
The agricultural labourers are apparently becoming more 
sober; but the mining and manufacturing classes, who are 
congregated in large towns, were unprepared to take advan- 
tage of the rapid improvement of their position which was 
caused by the largely increased wages which they earned and 
by the more ample leisure which they enjoyed. Their in- 
creased earnings, instead of benefiting them and their fami- 
lies, were too often squandered in the indulgence of their 
coarsest appetites, or found their way into the tills of the pub- 
licans. 

An intelligent working man, in a report made to the Society 
of Arts of his visit to the Paris Exhibition, describes in vigo- 
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rous and graphic terms the disastrous effects of drink on the 
working classes of this country. He says:— 


‘I have been secretary of one of the richest trade organisations in 
the country for a period of twenty-five years, and can attest that 
drink is the foul and bitter curse of the English race, and all the asso- 
ciated philanthropy of our country cannot cope with its dire effects. 
Our trade famishes because our wages are swallowed up in drink: the 


Man for man, the English workman is at the head of all producers of 
the world, with the exception of the American; but I hold to the 
views expressed by H. M. Commissioner at the Washin gton Exhibition, 
viz., that he fears more from the drunkenness of our people than from 
any other cause in the competition of ours with other countries of the 
world.’ 


It would be impossible to obtain more genuine or more 
emphatic evidence of the prevalence of intemperance, and of 
the moral and economical evils which result from it, than 
this condemnation of the working classes by one of their own 
number. 

If, then, past legislation has, as the committee allow (Report, 
sec. 36), ‘been powerless to produce any perceptible decrease 
‘of drunkenness,’ is there any hope that greater success will 
attend the efforts of Parliament in the future? The com- 
mittee conclude their report with a summary of recommenda- 
tions. ‘They are twenty-one in number, and, with a single 
exception, they consist of suggested amendments of the exist- 
ing laws, many of them calculated to preduce beneficial 
effects. We welcome the recommendation that public-houses 
should be opened an hour later and closed an hour earlier 
than they are at present; and after the experience of the 
Forbes-Mackenzie Act in Scotland, and more recently of the 
Sunday Closing Act in Ireland, we think the suggestion that 
the liquor shops should be closed on Sunday, except for two 
hours in the middle of the day for consumption ‘ off’ and for 
two hours in the evening for consumption ‘on’ the premises, 
is one which might be adopted with advantage to the public, 
and without exciting any serious opposition. The restoration 
of the provision of the Act of 1872, which rendered it obliga- 
tory on the magistrates to record the convictions for certain 
grave offences on the licenses, and which was repealed two 
years later by Mr. Cross’s reactionary measure, is supported 
by a decided preponderance of evidence: and the suggestion 
that the price of licenses should be raised will be especially 
agreeable to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, consider- 
ing the great value which the system of monopoly has given 
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to the license and the vast size to which many of the gin 
palaces have grown, it is not unreasonable that the scale of 
duties should be revised and the rate of payment increased. 
The remaining recommendations for the most part relate to 
matters of detail and of procedure, into which it is not neces- 
sary here to enter. 

We may fairly assume that these recommendations, made 
by an unusually strong committee of the House of Lords, 
after an enquiry which has extended over two sessions, include 
all the practicable amendments of which the existing licensing 
system is capable. Their adoption would doubtless improve 
the Acts of 1872 and 1874 in some important respects, but we 
are not sanguine enough to believe that they will be more suc- 
cessful than those Acts have been in checking the national vice. 

The question then arises whether some more efficient licensing 
system may not be devised than that of magisterial control. 
Very different answers have been given to- this question. 
On the one hand we have the advocates of free and open 
licensing, on the other Sir W. Lawson and the prohibition- 
ists; and between the two extremes stand those who would 
establish some system of local control over the licenses, either 
by means of elected licensing boards or by the introduction of 
the Gothenburg or Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes. 

The free-trade system is unlikely to find favour with the 
public, and may be dismissed in a few sentences. Its sup- 
porters hold that the liquor trade should, like all other trades, 
be left to the law of supply and demand, and that every per- 
son of good character should be entitled to have a license 
granted to him; at the same time they would raise the price 
of the license, and would insist upon very stringent police 
regulations. The main advantage which they anticipate from 
this system is the abolition of the monopoly and of the fictitious 

value which the monopoly gives to the license. The licensees, 
they say, could no longer afford ‘to beautify their premises so 
‘much,’ or to supply those artificial attractions, which add 
very much to the danger of the system (Mr. 5. Rathbone’s 
evidence, No. 305). It appears to us equally fair to argue 
that free competition, which it is proposed to establish, would 
force the publicans to have recourse to these very attractions to 
keep up the popularity of their houses. The open system 
was tried for four years (1862-1866) at Liverpool, and was 
abandoned, not because it failed, but because the composition 
of the bench of magistrates was changed, and the minority 
which opposed its introduction in 1862 was converted into a 
majority in 1866. This period was too short to test the 
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experiment, and the committee, after hearing many conflicting 
opinions, came to the conclusion ‘ that the. evidence given as 
* to its working was not sufficient to warrant the committee in 
‘drawing any definite conclusions as to its effects on intem- 
‘ perance’ (Report, par. 30). 

Under the Beer-house Acts the experiment was tried on a 
larger scale and for a longer period; but the Act of 1869, 
which placed the beer-houses under magistcrial control, and the 
subsequent disestablishment of six thousand of their number, 
is a sufficient proof of its failure. The experience of the 
same system in Sweden is not more satisfactory. Before the 
year 1854 little or no restraint was placed on the manufacture 
or sale of spirits in that country. The result was that the 
consumption of spirits amounted to ten gallons a head—more 
than four times the consumption of Scotland, a country which 
is not generally supposed to include sobriety among its many 
virtues. The term ‘free licensing’ has a specious sound, 
and theoretically there is not a little to be said in its favour; 
but it cannot be tried as a local experiment, for the decisions 
of the authority which grants the licenses may be overruled by 
the authority which confirms the grant ; and, further, the com- 
position of the bench of magistrates is, as in the case of Liver- 
pool, liable to changes and fluctuations ; and its general adoption 
by Parliament would be vehemently resisted alike by pub- 
licans and teetotallers, and would be opposed to all the princi- 
ples of recent legislation and to the public opinion of the 
country. — 

The views of the Alliance are diametrically opposed to those 
of the Liverpool reformers, and are maintained with something 
like religious fervour. ‘The Alliance plainly asserts ‘ that 
‘ the trattic of intoxicating liquors as common beverages is ini- 
‘ mical to the true interests of individuals and destructive to 
‘ the order and welfare of society, and ought therefore to be 
‘ prohibited.’ Admitting that, in consequence of the frailty of 
man, absolute prohibition is as yet impossible, the members of 
the Alliance are for the present satisfied with promoting the 
somewhat anomalous Permissive Prohibitory Bill, which is an- 
nually rejected by the House of Commons. 

It is scarcely worth while to repeat the arguments against 
absolute prohibition. We will only give the opinion of one 
witness as to its operation in the country of its birth, A 


British consul, who is quoted by Professor Leone Levi, states 
(Evidence 9767 )— 


‘ A long residence of nearly fourteen years in this State [Maine] has 


’ given me unusual opportunities for studying this question, and I have 
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no hesitation in reaffirming that, with the exception of some isolated 
villages, the Maine prohibition law has been a failure in the larger 
towns and cities; that the actual good it may have produced has been 
more or less counterbalanced by the hypocrisy and consequent de- 
moralisation of a very large class who, though nominally and politically 
prohibitionists, are not consistent in their conduct, and of which I have 
daily proofs.’ * 


In spite of this evidence, Sir W. Lawson and his friends 
would give a two-thirds majority of the ratepayers in any dis- 
trict which adopted his Bill power absolutely to prohibit all 
sale of intoxicating liquors. This prohibition applies to whole- 
sale as well as to retail sale, and would affect wine merchants 
and refreshment rooms as well as public-houses and beer-shops. 
The arguments against this measure have been repeated over 
and over again, but they have never been stated in a more 
succinct form or in more forcible language than in par. 31 
of the Report of the Lords Committee. The Bill is shown to 
be unjust and unsound in principle, and likely to prove in 
practice inoperative or mischievous. It is unjust to give a 
majority, however large, the power of controlling the tastes of 
their neighbours, and of depriving them of the moderate use 
of liquors which are to them simply an article of diet, because 
some few among them drink to excess. The prohibition will 
be inoperative in cases where the district in which it is in 
force is conterminous with one in which it is not in force, 
mischievous where such an escape is difficult or impossible, 
by leading to illicit and secret sale, and ‘ by the incessant agita- 
‘tion and strife which would in most cases result from the 
‘ absolutely indispensable provision that the adoption of this 
* Act should be subject to revision from time to time by the 
‘ further votes of the ratepayers.’ It is further to be observed 
that it is most improbable that the large towns would adopt 
the Act; it would come into force only in those more sober 
districts where it is least required. With these objections to 
its principles it is unnecessary to follow the committee in 
their criticism of the machinery by which it would be intro- 
duced; but it would be easy to show that the principle of 
the plebiscite, or vote of the unrepresented and irresponsible 
majority of ratepayers, is new to our constitution, and would 
be capable of very dangerous extension. 

The third class of reformers, who would substitute some 
system of local control for the magisterial system, deserve more 
careful consideration. We propose in the first place to deal 





* Prof. Leone Levi, Question 9767. 
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with the Gothenburg system and Mr. Chamberlain’s plan, 
and then with the larger question of electoral licensing boards. 

So much has been said and written of late years about the 
Gothenburg system that the principles on which it is based 
are very generally known. Before the year 1855 the manu- 
facture and sale of spirits in Sweden was practically uncon- 
trolled. In that year a restrictive Spirit Act was passed (malt 
liquors are in Sweden somewhat anomalously classed among 
temperance drinks). Under this Act the number of distil- 
leries was reduced from 30,000 to 500, and the consumption 
of spirits per head of the population from 10 gallons to 24 
gallons. Ten years later a number of philanthropic gentlemen 
at Gothenburg formed a company, or bolag, to conduct the 
liquor trade of that town on temperance principles. The 
municipality, under the powers which they had obtained by 
the Act of 1855, after fixing the number of licenses to be 
issued, let them all, en bloc, to the company for a period of 
three years. The company, on its part, undertook that no 
individual connected with it, either as shareholder or manager, 
should derive any gain from the sale of spirits. The share- 
holders were to receive no more than interest at the current 
rate on their paid-up capital. The managers of the houses 
were to be paid fixed salaries, and were to be allowed to make 
what money they could by the sale of food and temperance 
drinks. The profits arising from the sale of spirits, which now 
amount to 40,000/. per annum, are devoted to public purposes ; 
three-fifths are paid to the town and two-fifths to the agricul- 
tural society. 

The experiment, which has now had a trial of fourteen 
years, has on the whole been fairly satisfactory. Intemperance 
has greatly decreased, but it is somewhat difficult to determine 
how much of this decrease is due to the operations of the 
bolag. In the ten years which intervened between the legis- 
lation of 1855 and the establishment of the bolag in 1865, the 
number of apprehensions for drunkenness fell from 10°46 per 
cent. of the population to 4°86, and in the following decade 
they again fell to 3°83. The last period was one of unusual 
prosperity, and at Gothenburg, as elsewhere, intemperance 
somewhat increased; but yet the number of apprehensions 
was, relatively to population, smaller than in 1865, and in.this 
respect the town of Gothenburg presents a very favourable 
contrast to other Scandinavian cities. : 

Mr. Ekman, a member of the municipal council of Gothen- 
burg, gives his opinion as ‘to the results of the company’s 
‘ operations’ in a letter to Mr. Erskine, ‘It cannot be'said 
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‘that they have been as satisfactory as one could have ex- 
‘ pected, looked at solely from the information furnished by 
‘ statistics; but here comes the question, What would have 
* been the situation of matters here now had these improved 
‘ regulations for the sale of spirits not been in force?’ (Evi- 
dence, vol. i. app. A, No.4). The Gothenburg system has now 
been adopted by all the Swedish towns except Lund, and by 
many towns in Norway; but its popularity is probably due 
quite as much to the hope which the inhabitants entertain of 
applying the large profits derived from the sale of liquor to the 
reduction of taxation as to their desire to promote habits of 
temperance. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is based on the Gothenburg sys- 
tem, but differs from it in one important point. He would 
substitute the municipality itself for the company to which in 
Sweden the municipality lets its licenses. 

In the application of either of these schemes to England 
there is one element of difficulty which did not exist in 
Sweden—viz. the vested interests of the publicans, which 
would have to be purchased. Under the free-trade system 
no vested interests were created; the bolag was consequently 
able to carry on its operations with a capital of only 5,7001. 
To meet this difficulty Mr. Chamberlain proposes that the 
town councils should have compulsory powers of purchase over 
all the licensed premises in their districts on the terms pre- 
scribed by the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1875, 
and to effect the purchases he would borrow the requisite 
amounts on the security of the borough rates. After pro- 
viding for the interest and sinking fund, all the profits derived 
from the trade would be handed over to the education rate and 
to the poor rate in equal proportions. 

The Lords committee, in what is probably the most im- 
portant paragraph of their report, recommend ‘ that legislative 
‘ facilities should be afforded for the adoption of these schemes 
‘ or some modification of them.’ A division was taken on this 
recommendation, and it was carried by a majority of six to 
three Peers. The members of the committee who voted in the 
majority do not appear, as far as we can judge from the 
subsequent paragraphs of the report, to have fully appreciated 
the importance of this recommendation. It practically con- 
cedes the principle of ‘ local option.’ No possible reason can 
be given for making an exception of municipal towns. If it is 
desirable that in these towns the ratepayers should through 
their representatives have the control over, or even the 
management of, the liquor trade, why should other -districts, 
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which are not blessed with a corporation, be deprived of a 
similar option ? 

The committee do not by any means commit themselves to 
the unqualified approval of either of the schemes in question, 
nor do they appear to anticipate that their adoption would 
effect any remarkable change in the habits of the people of 
this country. They recommend, however, that the experi- 
ment should be tried, and their reason for doing so is that 
‘legislation has hitherto been powerless to produce any per- 
‘ ceptible decrease of intemperance,’ and that ‘ it would seem 
‘ somewhat hard, when such communities are willing at their 
‘own cost and hazard to grapple with the difficulty and to 
‘ undertake their own purification, that the legislature should 
‘ refuse to create for them the necessary machinery or to en- 
‘ trust them with the requisite powers.’ * 

This policy, as well as the reasons which are given for its 
trial, appear to us to be equally unsound. It is not a mere 
matter of local government, but it is a distinct measure of 
Imperial policy. It rests with Parliament to decide whether 
the local authorities can safely be entrusted with these large 
and novel powers, and whether, in addition to the superin- 
tendence which they now exercise over the public health and 
order, they should have the regulation of public morality com- 
mitted to them; and Parliament must be responsible for the 
results of any legislative experiments which it may sanction. 
The committee admit that there are serious objections to the 
schemes in question; ‘ but,’ they add, ‘if the risks are con- 
‘ siderable, so are the expected advantages.’ We venture to 
think that, in their estimate of the risks and advantages, they 
have somewhat understated the risks. In the first place, the 
concession of compulsory powers of purchase, which are ad- 
mitted to be indispensable, requires very careful consideration. 
These powers are jealously guarded by Parliament, and are 
only granted in cases where the exercise of the rights of pri- 
vate property is clearly opposed to the public welfare. This 
is the case with the powers granted to the local authorities 
under the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1875, 
which Mr. Chamberlain cites as a precedent for his demands. 
It is obvious that the two cases are not analogous. The 
municipalities are responsible for the improvement of our 
towns, and fairly obtained powers to purchase the filthy slums 
which render these improvements impossible; -it is a very 
different thing for them to ask for similar powers to purchase 





* Report, par. 36. 
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the interest of an entire trade in order that they may carry it 
on themselves. Then, again, we hear a great deal of the evils 
of the partial monopoly which the present licensing system has 
created; but Mr. Chamberlain proposes to make the liquor 
trade an absolute monopoly in the hands of the ratepayers and 
their representatives. Is it likely that the town councils 
would be proof against the temptations to which monopolists 
are inevitably exposed? In the absence of competition the 
price and the quality of the municipal beer would -be abso- 
lutely determined by-the town councillors; and not impro- 
bably ‘Strong beer!’ and ‘ Cheap spirits!’ might become 
popular cries at the local elections. 

In the third place, an enormous amount of patronage would 
be placed at the disposal of the municipal bodies. It is so 
notoriously difficult to exercise the powers of patronage with- 
out incurring suspicions of partiality and unfairness that in 
the public service patronage has been replaced by competition. 
We see no prospect of applying the system of competitive ex- 
amination to publicans and barmaids, and in the absence of this 
resource a vast field would be opened for all kinds of jobbery 
and corruption. And even if the local authorities were vir- 
tuous enough to resist all such corrupt influences they could 
not avoid the unpopularity which invariably accompanies 
patronage. 

The main objection, however, to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
is that it would convert the municipalities which adopt it into 
vast trading companies, with almost limitless opportunities for 
speculation. It is true that these bodies not unfrequently 
undertake the duties of gas and water companies; but gas 
and water are necessaries of life, which can best be supplied 
by a single organisation, and that organisation may very con- 
veniently be the authority which has the management of the 
streets, under which the pipes for the conveyance of gas and 
water are carried. These considerations do not in any way 
apply to the liquor traffic; nor do there appear to be any cir- 
cumstances connected with the trade which justify an infringe- 
ment of the wholesome rule that public authorities should not 
run the risks or undertake the responsibilities of trading com- 

panies. 

The enormous sums of money which would be required to 
purchase the vested interests of the publicans would, it is 
argued, be invested in a most remunerative business; and the 
profits arising from it would not only suffice to provide for the 
interest and sinking fund, but, by contributing to the rates, 
would relieve the ratepayers from the annually increasing 
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burden of local taxation. Here lies one of the dangers of the 
system. If it is a financial failure, the ratepayers will suffer 
a heavy loss; if it succeeds, they and their representatives, 
not a few of whom are directly or indirectly interested in the 
sale of beer and gin, may not improbably be tempted to push 
the trade, with a view of increasing its contribution to the 
rates. ‘ Low rates!’ can never be an unpopular election cry. 
At present, we admit, the municipal officers who advocate the 
experiment are actuated solely by an earnest wish to promote 
the cause of temperance; but we have no guarantee that their 
successors in office will be equally disinterested; and what 
was in its origin a measure for the promotion of temperance 
may in process of time degenerate into a vast speculation, the 
profits of which are to be applied to the reduction of rates. 

The dangers which we have pointed out are by no means 

imaginary. The counterbalancing advantages are said to con- 
sist in the diminution of the number of licenses, in the better 
administration of the law, and in the improved quality of the 
beer and spirits. It does not seem very certain that the liquor 
sold under municipal monopoly will be of a better quality than 
that which is now subject to public competition; nor is it clear 
that the law will be more carefully administered when the 
persons who grant the licenses will themselves hold them, and 
when the justices who now have to try the public-house cases 
will have to inflict penalties on their own servants, the 
managers of the municipal liquor shops. The greatest stress, 
however, is laid on the diminution of the number of licenses ; 
for it is assumed with some show of reason that the greater 
the number of licenses the greater will be the amount of 
drunkenness. 

Before going further it will be worth while to enquire how 
far this assumption is borne out by the facts. So far is this 
from being the case that the statistics furnished to the com- 
mittee apparently point to a directly opposite conclusion. We 
have already shown that between the years 1870 and 1876 the 
number of licenses was considerably reduced, and yet the 
number of apprehensions rose from 131,874 to 203,989. Local 
statistics are even more remarkable. Of the nineteen towns, 
with a population of 50,000, situated north of Birmingham, 
Norwich appears to be the most sober; yet it has the largest 
number of licensed houses in proportion to its population. 
Liverpool, on the other hand, standsin the unenviable position 
of being by far the most drunken town in England: one out 
of every twenty-four of its inhabitants is annually apprehended 
for drunkenness; yet only five of the above-mentioned towns 
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can show a smaller proportion of licenses to population. Or, 
again, take the cases of Stockport and Bolton, which have 
exactly the same proportion of licenses; in Stockport the 
proportion of apprehensions is one in 73 inhabitants, while in 
Bolton it is only one in 125. 

The absence of any direct relation between the number of 
licenses and the amount of intemperance is further illustrated 
by the following table, taken from a very interesting memo- 
randum on the local distribution of drunkenness, which was 
drawn up for the use of the committee by Messrs. Dendy and 
Poynting. England is for this purpose divided into two parts 
by a line drawn from a point a little south of Grimsby to the 
junction of the Wye and the Severn, and a comparison is 
made between the northern and the southern division :— 








No. of Apprehensions : ee 
* cine for Drunkenness per = cae Povalesion 
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Northern towns with a popu-) . weed 
lation of 10,000 . «| 159-48 59°48 
Southern towns witha popu- ) - - 
lation of 10,000 J om: 69°70 
Northern counties . ; 72°74 * 55°19 
Southern counties . ° 23°56 60°52 




















Allowance must be made for the density of the population and 
for the greater amount of drinking accommodation afforded by 
the public-houses and gin-palaces in the manufacturing towns 
of the north, but yet it is tolerably clear that the drunkenness 
which prevails in that part of the country is due to other 
causes rather than to the number of licenses. We do not deny 
that the number of drinking shops is far in excess of the re- 
quirements of the people, but we doubt whether anything 
short of extreme measures in the direction of suppressing 
these superfluous licenses would have any good effect; and 
extreme measures would lead to a great increase of illicit 
trade, and probably to the abolition of the Birmingham or 
any other system which would render such measures pos- 
sible. With all deference to the opinion of the committee, we 
venture to think that the experiment which they recommend 
for trial is a very hazardous one, and that the objections 
which have been urged against it more than counterbalance the 
advantages which it is likely to produce. 

The only other scheme for reforming the licensing laws 
which remains to be discussed is that of local elected boards. 
The substitution of such boards for the magistrates as the 
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licensing authority was the ostensible object of Sir W. Law- 
son’s motion which was negatived by the House of Commons 
last March. The functions now performed by the magistrates 
in granting and renewing licenses are of a purely administrative 
nature, and in principle there can be no objection to their 
transference to an elected board. The question is a practical 
one, Would these boards perform the duties of a licensing au- 
thority more efficiently than the magistrates? by which the 
temperance reformers mean, Would they take more effectual 
steps for diminishing the number of licenses ? 


The magistrates, it must be remembered, had nothing to do 


with the beer-houses before the year 1869; they have now abso- 
lute power to refuse a new license either for a public-house or 
for a beer-house, but their power of refusing to renew a license 
is much less ample. Technically, they have the same power 
of refusing to renew an old license as they have to grant a new 
one; but Parliament and the courts of law have admitted to 
a certain extent the vested interests of the license-holders, and 
consequently the renewal of a license can in practice only be 
refused on the grounds of disorderly or bad conduct. With 
this limited discretion the magistrates have reduced the number 
of beer-houses from 44,501 to 38,845, and have in the mean- 
time only granted 900 new publicans’ licenses to meet the 
wants of an additional 1,500,000 of population. We very 
much doubt whether any elected board which could at present 
be devised would, with the same powers, have accomplished as 
much. If the magistrates were deprived of their licensing 
functions, they must be discharged either by the board of 
guardians—for there is no other authority in the rural districts 
—or by a board appointed ad hoc. The former alternative 
would clearly be a change for the worse, and there are very 
serious objections to the latter. It would involve a multipli- 
cation of boards and officers, adding to the already hopeless 
confusion of our system of local government. The constant 
change in the composition of such a board would render 
uniformity of action almost impossible. The election of 
members would be an annual cause of turmoil and corruption, 
the teetotallers on the one hand, and the publicans, of whose 
electioneering influence we have had some experience, on the 
other, exerting themselves to the utmost to ensure the election 
of their nominees. And, lastly, the ordeal of an annual elec- 
tion, and the comparatively limited nature of the duties to be 
performed, would deter men of high standing, independence, 
and ability from taking any part in the matter. In some cases 
fanatical members of the Alliance, in other cases the brewers 
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and publicans, would obtain a preponderating influence ; but 
most commonly the boards would be composed of members less 
independent in character and more open to appeals ad mise- 
ricordiam, and even to corrupt influence, than the magistrates 
are at present. 

We do not argue against popular election; but we wish to 
point out the difficulty of establishing on this basis a strong and 
independent licensing authority. If local government reform 
is ever seriously taken in hand, and if the duties which now 
devolve on countless small boards are concentrated in the 
hands of a single local authority, there could be no objection to 
entrust it with duties of granting and renewing licenses. Such 
a measure would satisfy the desire, which is very generally 
felt, that the inhabitants of a district should have a voice in 
deciding upon the number of public-houses which they require, 
without producing the bad effects we have indicated. 

We have now, as fully as our space will admit, investigated 
the results of recent legislation and the various suggestions 
which have been made for its amendment. Of the three 
possible modes of dealing with the liquor trade—free trade, 
prohibition, and regulation—the two first are impracticable ; 
the third mode alone remains. In regulating this trade the 
Legislature has two distinct objects in view—the preservation 
of order and the diminution of drunkenness. In other words, 
it would discourage individuals from drinking to excess, or, at 
any rate, it would prevent those who do from being a nuisance 
to their neighbours and the public. As regards the preserva- 
tion of order, a decided improvement has been effected. The 
licensing authorities have now very ample powers; every- 
thing depends upon the manner in which they exercise those 
powers. The law, especially if the recommendations of the 
committee are adopted, would be severe enough ; it only re- 
quires to be fairly but stringently administered. As regards 
the diminution of drunkenness, but little has been done, and 
though we do not positively assert that nothing can be done 
by Parliament, all the evidence seems to prove that we must 
look elsewhere for really efficient means of checking the 
national vice. And we do not look in vain. 

A strong feeling against intemperance is rapidly spreading 
and gaining strength; this feeling is in a great measure due 
to the action of temperance societies, which have been esta- 
blished in all parts of the country. The Church of England 
and other religious bodies have taken a leading part in pro- 
moting this movement, and we give them full credit for their 
exertions. We deprecate, however, the attempts which are 
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sometimes made to combine a system of religious propagand- 
ism with the temperance movement. The coffee shop is not un- 
frequently used as an instrument for disseminating some form 
of religious belief, generally of a somewhat sensational type; 
and the distribution of tea is combined with a distribution ot 
tracts—a combination which deters many persons who like tea, 
but who do not like tracts, from frequenting the coffee shops. 
The extreme views which are held by some of these societies 
have brought no little unpopularity and some ridicule upon 
them; it cannot, however, be denied that they have done 
good service, by stimulating the energies of the licensing au- 
thorities, by bringing the evils of intemperance prominently 
before the minds of the people, and by encouraging the esta- 
blishment of cocoa shops and temperance clubs as counter- 
attractions to the public-house. 

The experiment of cocoa stalls was first tried on the large 
scale in Liverpool. The ‘ British Workman Public-house 


_ €Company,’ which was formed in 1875, has established thirty- 


one coffee-shops, chiefly in the neighbourhood of the docks; it 
commenced operations with a capital of 20,000, which was 
doubled in 1878. The results thus far have been eminently 
satisfactory: the shops are said to be crowded with customers, 
and the shareholders have received three dividends at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum. In London a ‘Coffee Tavern 
‘ Company’ has been started, with a capital of 50,000/., and 
has already fourteen houses at work ; they are said to be greatly 
frequented by the working classes, and promise to be a remu- 
nerative investment. Similar efforts are being made in all the 
large towns, and even in the country districts. In addition to 
these more ambitious schemes coffee carts, barrows, and even 
omnibuses are constantly to be seen in the streets and thorough- 
fares and at the entrances of factories and other works; some 
of them ply their trade all night for the benefit of those whose 
callings keep them out late or take them from home at a very 
early hour. An omnibus which is now at York appears, from 
Canon Ellison’s account, to be a marvel both as to its re- 
sources and its cheapness. ‘In addition to offering a means of 
‘ advertisement it supplies you with a ride, a rest, a warm, 
‘a cup of coffee, and a look at the daily papers—all for a 
‘ penny.’ * 

Mr. Lecky, in his ‘ England in the Eighteenth Century,’ t 
states that the introduction of coffee into this country in the last 
years of the seventeenth century had a perceptible influence 
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in diminishing drunkenness; and he quotes from a paper’ on 
the ‘ State of the Revenue in Scotland,’ by Duncan Forbes, in 
1742, in which the writer laments the decline of the revenue 
derived from beer: ‘ The cause of the mischief we complain of 
‘ is evidently the excessive use of tea, which is now become so 
* common that the meanest families, even of labouring people, 
‘ make their morning meal of it, and thereby wholly disuse the 
‘ ale which heretofore was their accustomed drink.’ We sin- 
cerely hope that an increased consumption of tea and coffee 
may again produce the ‘mischief’ of which Duncan Forbes 
complains ; but for the coffee-house movement to be thoroughly 
successful two things are necessary: the shops and taverns 
must be made as comfortable and as attractive as their rivals, 
the public-houses, and they must be made to pay; for the 
permanent success of a vast enterprise of this kind must depend 
not merely on the benevolent but often spasmodic efforts of 
philanthropists, but on the more certain though less disin- 
terested co-operation of those who are seeking for a safe invest- 
ment for their money. 

We are often too ready to blame the working classes for 
their intemperate habits, without sufficiently taking into account 
the excuses which are to be made for them. Their education 
has hitherto been neglected; their homes are unhealthy and 
worse than comfortless; the water supplied to them is often 
bad in quality and insufficient in quantity; and, driven from 
their homes, they have no resource but the public-house. 
These wants are now acknowledged, and are gradually being 
met by the agencies which we have described. By degrees 
we hope that a higher tone of feeling may be introduced 
among them, as has been the case in the richer classes of society. 
At the beginning of the present century drunkenness was 
common among the richer classes of society, who now regard it 
with disgust and abhorrence, and there are indications that 
this better feeling is extending itself, for the committee state 
‘that, as a rule, the higher class of artisans are becoming more 
‘ sober, and that the apprehensions for drunkenness are be- 
‘coming more and more confined to the lowest grades of the 
‘community.’ Legislation has done something for the cause 
of temperance in the past, and may do something more in the 
future ; but we rely rather-upon the moral and social agencies 
which we have indicated than upon any legislative enactments 
which the wisest of Parliaments could devise. 
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H. Taine. Paris: 1869. 


2. Rembrandt et l’Individualisme dans l’Art. Par ATH. 
CoquEREL fils. Paris: 1875. 


3. L’Geuvre complet de Rembrandt décrit et commenté par 
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4. Rembrandt, sa Vie et ses GZuvres. Par C. VOSMAER. 
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6. The Etched Work of Rembrandt. A Monograph. By 
Francis Seymour Haven, F.R.C.S. London: 1879. 


7. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Etched Work of Rembrandt 
van Rhyn. By Cuartes Henry Mippieron, B.As 
London: 1878. 


8. Kunst und Kinstler. Herausgegeben von Ropert DouMeE, 
Rembrandt van Rijn. Von C. Lemcxe. Leipzig: 1878. 


9. The Great Artists: Rembrandt. From the text of C. 
VosmaER. By J. W. Morvert, B.A., Brasenose College, 
Oxford. London: 1879. 


RREmBRanvr is to many minds the most interesting of modern 

painters. We say of modern painters, because his work, 
with that of his fellow-countrymen in the same age, reflects 
for the first time in the history of art a state of mind which is 
essentially akin to our own. 

It was the destiny of the Dutch people to open the modern 
era of history by victoriously asserting and illustrating the 
principle of human freedom at once in the spheres of govern- 
ment and society, of thought and of art. To the generation 
whose desperate resolution and tenacity in war had established 
the liberties of their country against the strength and the fana- 
ticism of Spain, succeeded generations whose task it was to 
exhibit to the world fruits worthy of those liberties. The re- 
sult fairly corresponded to the effort that had preceded it. 
Throughout the seventeenth century—at least from 1609, the 
year when the independence of the Dutch provinces was re- 
cognised in the armistice signed with Spain, to 1672,. the 
year when a failure of vigilance, if not of valour, allowed 
Louis XIV. to overrun the southern frontier—throughout this 
period the place of honour in European history belongs un- 
questionably to Holland. First among the nations in naval 
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strength and in commercial and colonial enterprise, first in 
industry and energy, unsurpassed in statecraft, alone in the 
self-respecting equality of os citizens, alone in honourable 
hospitality to exiles, alone in tolerant and assiduous love of 
learning and letters—no element of sober, dignified, and prac- 
tical greatness seems wanting to make the nation admirable. 

« It is a somewhat commonplace reflection, to which M. Fro- 
mentin, in the book quoted at the head of these pages, succeeds 


nevertheless in giving a striking turn, that not all the heroism — 


nor all the wisdom of Holland in her great age has earned for 
her from after generations so much attention, so much affec- 
tion, so many pilgrimages, as the skill and diligence of a few 
score of her artificers, some of them famous in their own day, 
the greater number obscure, and not a few who died in the 
depth of penury and neglect. A solitary like Ruysdael, a 
roysterer like Jan Steen, is familiar, in the very trick of his 
thought, touch, character, to thousands to-day to whom the 
strategy and the constancy of a William or a Maurice, the 
policy of a Heinsius, the prowess of a Tromp or a Ruyter, the 
earning of a Grotius,—even the wisdom of a Spinoza or 
the inspiration of a Vondel,—are but names and the shadows 
of names. In the enthusiastic criticisms of W. Biirger, in 
the fluent narratives and prefaces of M. Charles Blanc, in the 
lucid and effective generalisations of M. Taine above all, it has 
been set forth how the greatness of the Dutch school coincides 
in date with the emancipation of the Dutch people, and how 
the same temper animates their politics and their painting. 
Nearly all the chief men of the school were born in the years 
immediately before or after 1609, which was the year of the 
armistice signed between Spain and her revolted provinces. 
With their first breath they thus drew the spirit of indepen- 
dence ; and independence, originality, the spontaneous rejec- 
tion of tradition and authority, is the common characteristic of 
their work. 

It is not often that the progress of art really reflects, in this 
close and obvious way, the progress of historical events; but 
the reality of the connexion between the two seems proved, in 
the case before us, by a comparison of what took place in the 
Dutch provinces with what took place in the sister provinces 
of Flanders. While Holland had made herself Protestant and 
free, Flanders had allowed herself to be forced back into alle- 
giance to Spain and to the Church. Up to this time Dutch 
and Flemish art had been to all intents and purposes one; but 
henceforth they were one no longer. Flemish art presently 

underwent, in the hands of Rubens and his school, a great and 
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dazzling revival, but a revival along traditional paths, a re- 
vival of which the inspiration and the character were ecclesi- 
astical, ceremonial, courtly. What happened a few years 
afterwards in the Dutch school, on the other hand, was in no 
sense a revival at all: it was a new departure. In a com- 
munity which had broken with Catholic tradition and with 
feudal forms, there was no longer any demand for an art which 
should continue to run in the traditional grooves. In sucha 
community, men must choose either not to paint at all, or else 
to paint on new principles. The Dutchmen chose the latter 
course. They painted with greater activity than ever; but 
they painted not for the Church nor for princes, but for their 
own homes; and we all know in what manner. 

The breach with precedent was complete. Precedent 
directed the painter to occupy himself almost exclusively with 
themes of another world—the precedent of the Middle Age, 
with themes of Christian devotion—the precedent of the 
Renaissance, with themes of Christian devotion and of pagan 
poetry together. Under either rule, the artist had hitherto 
devoted nine-tenths of his powers to representing the best only 
of the things he saw, and those not for their own sake, but 
in order to shadow forth other and still better things of which 
the Church or the poets told him. But now, by a sudden 
shifting of interest, he begins, in Holland, to occupy himselt 
almost exclusively with the themes of this world. He takes 
all facts as they come, and takes them simply as they are, for 
the sake of their humanity, their reality, their variety, and of 
the part they play not in his hopes or imaginations concerning 
another world, but in his observations and experiences in this. 

Of the new generation of Dutch painters, one division go 
out, among timbered lanes or windy dunes, or by sunlit water- 
meadows or frozen meres, to study and report the effects and 
qualities of their native scenery and native atmosphere. An- 
other division interest themselves most, not in the landscape 
itself, but in the pastoral life which peoples it: their choice is 
to study and exhibit the groups of cattle, the sheep and 
shepherds, the peasants at restor labour. Other divisions find 
their interest indoors; some in the company of harlots and 
tatterdemalions, some in that of silken dames and gallants. 
Others love to exhibit the gestures of those who chaffer over 
the variegated wares of the fruit-stall or the fish-market. 
Others, again, delight in these wares by themselves, and find 
materials for their pictures in nothing else but fruits and fishes, 
and dead game furred or feathered. Others apply themselves 
to portraiture ; but this in itself is nothing new. In the old 
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days when the Church and the poets between them had mono- 
polised nine-tenths of art, the one-tenth not so monopolised 
was already taken up with portrait. What the Dutch school 
did with this branch of art was to give it a new extension and 
a new importance by painting groups of many figures in com- 
bination, not, according to a common practice of the Florentine 
and the Venetian schools, under the disguise of actors or by- 
standers in some great religious or mythologic scene, but in 
their natural characters and habiliments as they lived. Such 
groups of civic or military personages—magistrates, officers of 
corporations, officers of trained-bands, members of commercial 
tribunals and the rest—are among the most powerful and most 
characteristic creations of Dutch art. And they are the only 
class of its creations which have never found their way out of 
their native country, but impose an unavoidable pilgrimage 
upon the foreigner who seeks to be acquainted with them. 

The art of Holland, indeed, at the date of which we speak, 
has sometimes been described as an art of universal portraiture. 
It has been said that the Dutch school effected the revolution 
of painting by simply applying to everything the same literal 
and straightforward principles which hitherto had been only 
applied to the features of men and women that it was desired 
to leave to posterity. But this is only another way of saying 
that in the hands of this school art, from being sacerdotal, 
aristocratic, monotonously subservient toa fixed ideal, becomes 
for the first time secular, popular, human, variously natural 
and free. 

Such as it thus first became in the seventeenth century, such 
in principle, with intervals of exception and reaction, has the 
art of painting remained ever since. And such, from the very 
nature of the modern world, it must in the main no doubt con- 
tinue. But there is a set-off against the merit of that great 
and spontaneous achievement by virtue of which the Dutch 
painters of this age take their place as leaders and pioneers of 
modern art. Leaving Rembrandt, who is at once a typical 
master and a great exception in the school, for the moment out 
of sight, and taking the rest of the school as a whole, its weak 
point is this, that it fails to afford to contemplation delight of 
the same degree as is afforded by the works of the older and 
traditional schools. There are minds, we are aware, incapable 
of taking much pleasure in the ardent and solemn imaginations 
which make up the world of old Italian art, yet quite capable 
of taking pleasure in the sincere and faultlessly expressed 
realities which make up the world of ordinary Dutch art. But 
to minds capable of taking a sensitive and discriminating plea+ 
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sure in the work of both schools, there can be no kind of ques- 
tion which pleasure is the more intense. Nor is this because 
the work of the Italian schools is the better done. Perhaps, 
indeed, the combination of technical powers put forth upon the 
monumental undertakings of Italian art, in the perfection of 
the crowning age, was greater than any combination of 
technical powers put forth upon the homelier performances of 
Holland. But, on the other hand, much of the still immature 
work of Italy, which certainly delights us not the least, is, 
strictly speaking, not nearly so well done as the Duich work. 
One of the surprising features of the new art in Holland is 
that it is so evenly, so signally, so universally well done. 
Every important Dutch painter of the seventeenth century 
(we again postpone the consideration of Rembrandt) is at 
all moments perfectly sure of his hand; perfectly well in- 
structed as to his means, which are so precise and sound 
that the result seems beyond the attacks of time; perfectly 
efficient in the solution of all the problems to which he applies 
himself. Whatever the materials before him, and however 
minutely he transcribes them, he knows how to harmonise his 
work into a just and agreeable result; he knows inimitably 
well how to draw and place objects and figures in space, and 
how to give them their exact force and value among their 
surroundings ; how to express the subtlest relations of near and 
far, to give to things on earth their due degrees of solidity, 
and to clouds their perspective, their lightness, their remote- 
ness; how to play with the contrasts of open or imprisoned 
daylight in public place or garden, in courtyard or chamber, 
in corridor or alcove; how to realise the very structure and 
substance of humanity beneath garments which serve not less 
to express the life of the frame within, than to reflect and take 
their part in the life of the atmosphere without. 

In spite of all these and a hundred other secrets, which the 
ordinary Dutchman of the seventeenth century possesses and 
practises to admiration, why is it that his work leaves us cold 
in comparison with any fragment from the churches or palace 
walls of Italy in her great ages? The only answer is that 
the elements with which painting must work, the appearances 
which it must in some mode or another represent and combine, 
in order to give us the most intense pleasure we are capable 
of receiving from it, are, and must surely for ever be, those of 
bodily symmetry, distinction, grace, of facial sweetness, ex~ 
pressiveness, power, with beauty of costume and environment, 
and poetry of skies and landscape. All these elements we are 
accustomed to find the work of the Italian schools, even when 
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it was least mature, exhibiting or striving to exhibit. Some 
of the same elements, in various degrees and admixtures, have 
entered into the work of one and another of the modern schools. 
But the founders of modern art, the Dutch painters of the 
seventeenth century, hardly show any feeling for such elements 
at all. Their physical typesare, at least, types of a plain and 
self-respecting gravity, at worst, types of ribald deformity or 
sensual abjectness. Their dress and scenery have no more 
than the picturesqueness, sometimes of domestic opulence, 
sometimes of pothouse disorder. Their landscape is perfectly 
harmonious and: justly felt within its special range of light 
and colour; but that range is narrow, and the Dutch land- 
scape painters as a rule avoid such occasions of splendour, 
poetry, and deeper imaginative suggestion as even the quiet 
scenery of their country might have afforded. A man like 
Everdingen, indeed, imported into Dutch art some sense of the 
poetry of mountain and forest gloom, and Everdingen found 
in Jakob Ruysdael a follower of greater power, originality, 
and penetration than himself. And men like Both, or again 
Dujardin, imported some of the poetry of classic sentiment 
from Italy. But, making all due allowance for exceptional 
tendencies, it is true of the Dutch painters in general that 
they do not speak to our finer emotions. They apply the most 
delicate perceptions, the truest pictorial instinct, the most 
skilful handling, often to an unrejoicing, and sometimes to a 
revolting, order of facts. In a word, the faults of this school, 
in many respects so exemplary, are the faults of spiritual 
commonness and of prose. 

Butcommonness, prose, the absence.of charm and distinction, 
are qualities of northern art by no means new in the seven- 
teenth century. M. Taine has explained, in his decisive way, 
how physical coarseness, the absence of bodily symmetry and 
grace, are the calamities of the northern as compared with the 
southern races of Europe, and atmospheric gloom, the absence 
of sustained light and radiance, the calamities of the northern 
as compared with the southern climate; and how the dif- 
ferences between northern and southern art are the permanent 
and inevitable result of these conditions. M. Taine’s great 
talent, we had almost said his genius, consists in thus bringing 
out clear and convincing relations between distinct orders of 
facts; but usually, and here not least, he is obliged to simplify 
and to overstate both orders of facts for his purpose. Certain, 
nevertheless, it is that northern art had always suffered in 
some shape or another from an inveterate inability to realise 
any high conception of human breeding or beauty. Flemish 
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painting under the Gothic and religious rule, from the Van 
Eycks to Memling, had in part made up for this shortcoming 
by the expression of strength with devotion in men, and of 
mildness with devotion in women, by an unexampled force and 
splendour in the colour and finish of costumes, jewellery, 
armour, and by a landscape primitive indeed, but of much 
loveliness both in sentiment and detail. German art, in the 
hands of Diirer and his contemporaries, had in like manner 
made partial amends for want of beauty by a still greater 
character of strength, of rugged sincerity, penetration, and 
conviction, and by a somewhat kindred, though inferior, care 
and splendour of colour and detail. But the bane of both 
schools, though much more of the German, had been that over- 
mastering tendency towards the characters of commonness, 
uncouthness, physical disproportion, imperfection, and grimace. 

Under the rule of the Renaissance, this tendency of the 
Northern schools took another turn. We find flocks of artists 
making their way from the North to Italy, sitting at the feet 
of the great masters of Venice or of Rome, imbuing them- 
selves enthusiastically with the principles of the antique, and 
returning to propagate those principles at home ; and all to no 
purpose, or worse than none. The work of the painters of the 
Netherlands through the greater part of the sixteenth century, 
from the days of Mabuse and Schoorel to the days of Bloe- 
maert and Poelemburg, exhibits a perpetual struggle between 
ambition and natural endowment. A Heemskerk, a Goltzius, 
a Cornelissen, these and a score of other would-be masters of 
the classic style, have left to posterity a depressing spectacle 
in their lumbering, their sprawling parodies of Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, or the Venetians. ‘They wished to carry on 
the great tradition according to which the perfected and ideal 
physical frame of man had been the one worthy theme of 
art. They hoped to add another chapter to that which M. 
Taine, to quote him once more, calls the great poem of the 
naked and heroic human body. So much effort and so much 
enthusiasm were never perhaps so pitifully wasted. No set of 
men ever tried so hard to be eloquent in a language which 
they were not born to utter. They forfeited the native virtue 
of veracity without acquiring the foreign graces after which 
they strove. ; 

It was a good day for northern art when the genius of 
Rubens for the first time transmuted into something un- 
chastened, indeed, and exuberant, but still living, impetuous, 
and masterly, the official sanctities and mythologies of the 
Italianised schools of Flanders, which until his day had been 
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so clumsy, cold, and pretentious. It was a still better day 
when the painters of the liberated Dutch provinces, in the 
manner we have seen, gave up those sanctities and mythologies 
altogether. Commonness and prose, where they are vices in 
the blood, are best not paraded in the attempt to perform 
achievements to which commonness and prose are fatal. The 
Dutchmen showed knowledge of themselves, as well as of the 
new conditions under which they lived, when at the close of the 
sixteenth century they spontaneously forswore high art, and 
took with one consent to painting pictures of daily life and 
nature. By so doing they not only secured to themselves a 
success which in its own homely and unimaginative way was 
immediate and complete; they threw a whole world open to 
the experiments of the modern spirit. They were not, the 
majority of them, men of a stamp themselves to solve what is, 
we can now see, the great problem of modern art—the problem 
how to combine the new spirit of freedom and naturalism 
with the old spirit of intensity and ardour, the old power in 
appealing to the emotions. But one man among them, at least, 
of such a stamp there was, and that man was Rembrandt. 

In saying that Rembrandt was at once a great type anda 
great exception among the artists of his race, what we meant 
was this. He is the most Dutch of all Dutchmen in his in- 
capacity for conceiving physical beauty and distinction, or 
realising combinations of linear grace. So he is in his rejection 
of authority; in his defiance of convention; in his acceptance 
of the crudest facts ; so that he will exhibit a mother attending 
to the most pitiful necessities of her child, and call her Mary, 
a boy humiliated in abject bodily terror, and call him Gany- 
mede. But at the same time he is like no other Dutchman 
in that his scenes, for all their crudity, are never common, and 
his mode of expression, however blunt, never produces the 
impression of prose. Beautiful his work is not, but it inva- 
riably arrests and haunts. ‘There is about it at once a simpli- 
city and a strangeness, an air of reality and of mystery, a 
combination of the poignantly human with the unaccountably 
fantastic, a force, a penetration, a personality and intensity, 
which together appeal to the beholder with a power comparable 
in degree, if not in kind, to the power of the appeal made by any 
of the greatest masters of other schools. Everyone is struck by 
Rembrandt. Everyone feels that he is a poet and a magician, 
and a poet and a magician of a new kind. In recent years he 
has become the object of a renewed study and a redoubled 
enthusiasm. A political revolutionist like Proudhon has hailed 
him as the prophet of a new era, as the first painter fired by 
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the spirit of democracy and bearing witness to the claims of the 
outcast and the miserable to human brotherhood. M. Charles 
Blanc, the veteran French critic, who has given so much of 
his life to illustrating and making known in various forms the 
genius of this master, puts a similar claim in a somewhat para- 
doxical shape, considering the impressive antecedents of Chris- 
tian art, when he says that Rembrandt is, in the true sense of 
Christianity, the first and only Christian painter. M. Atha- 
nase Coquerel, the distinguished son of a distinguished father, 
in his double capacity of Protestant pastor and cultivated lover 
of the fine arts, has dwelt on the religious and intellectual signi- 
ficance of Rembrandt’s work from a specially Protestant point 
of view; treating it as a great example of the efficacy, in art as in 
other things, of the principle of individualism, of dissent, of per- 
sonal conviction and construction. Among painters and critics 
of painting, the apostles of what is called realism, who aver 
that it is no part of art’s business to represent things as the 
least better than they are, have proclaimed Rembrandt their 
founder and patron. Many distinguished artists, such as M. 
Flameng in France and Professor Unger in Germany, have 
helped to make known by engraving the pictures of the 
master scattered among various private and public galleries ; 
to whom should be added, in a second line, the Russian 
amateur, M. Massaloff, who especially deserves thanks for a 
set of etchings from the forty works which are out of reach of 
the ordinary student at St. Petersburg. Students and men 
of letters‘of many countries have devoted themselves to inter- 
preting the master’s genius, to ransacking the documents of his 
history, to exploding the errors of their predecessors. The 
productions of his hand with brush or needle have been 
catalogued and re-catalogued. In right of the power and 
attraction of his double work, as the most original of painters 
and the most masterly of etchers, his place is fixed by common 
consent among the eight or ten foremost artists of the world. 
His country acknowledges him, not perhaps as her most memo- 
rable, but as her most living and best remembered name. 

The books which we have named for reference at the head 
of this article are only a few out of the number of which Rem- 
brandt has in quite recent years been the occasion. We have 
omitted those in which W. Biirger (Thoré), the most devoted 
of Rembrandt enthusiasts, published the notes and expositions 
intended to form the basis of a complete treatise which he did not 
live to finish. Of M. Charles Blanc’s repeated Rembrandt pub- 
lications, we only include the smaller edition of his two-volume 
catalogue, illustrated and introduced by a brief memoir, of 
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the etchings. The standard and indispensable biography of 
the master is now the second edition of the work of his coun- 
tryman, M. Vosmaer, written, fortunately for the general stu- 
dent, in French, and setting forth in a convenient form all that 
recent researches have brought to light concerning the life 
and fortunes of Rembrandt, his family, friends, and pupils. 
Two catalogues, one chronological and the other systematic, 
both necessarily subject to future correction, complete the 
work of M. Vosmaer, whose strength, it should be said, lies 
rather in devotion to his subject, and in the accurate collection 
and exposition of facts, than in special penetration or balance 
of critical judgment. For these latter qualities, as well as for 
the charm of a French style of singular flexibility, indivi- 
duality, and force, the work of the painter and critic lately 
dead, M. Fromentin, is quite without a competitor in our list. 
M. Fromentin, in recording the impressions of a tour in Bel- 
gium and Holland, discusses, amongst the works of other mas- 
ters, only a small number of those of Rembrandt. But these 
are among the most important, and are treated by M. Fro- 
mentin with a fulness, a point, a convincing impartiality and 
insight, which fairly place his work among the classics of cri- 
ticism. From the misunderstandings and irrelevancies to which 
the ordinary literary critic is subject, M. Fromentin was saved 
by his technical knowledge and experience as a painter; from 
the inarticulateness of the ordinary painter, by his exceptional 
gift for letters. Neither is his criticism, like that of most 
artists when they are not what we have called inarticulate, but 
have the power of putting words to their meaning, made one- 
sided by the force of his own personal artistic instincts and pre- 
possessions. Probably no more just and searching analysis of 
a picture was ever written than that by which M. Fromentin 
has sought to redress the verdict of somewhat inconsiderate 
enthusiasm which has been generally adopted in the case of 
Rembrandt’s largest, but not greatest, work—the famous so- 
called ‘ Night-Watch’ of Amsterdam. 

After France and Holland comes our own country. English 
students have in the last few years had exceptional opportuni- 
ties of studying certain aspects of the master’s genius. The 
exhibition held by the Burlington Fine Arts Club two years 
ago brought together a collection, such as had certainly never 
been brought together before, of the choicest examples of his 
engraved work from the private cabinets of this country and 
of France. At the Grosvenor Gallery last winter a collec- 
tion of some sixty original drawings illustrated the mastery 
over human actions and expressions, the mastery over land- 
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scape relations and effects, which his hand was accustomed to 
assert in those intimate notes in which he would scrawl down, 
with a touch so seeming-careless but so unerring, the hints, 
suggestions, observations, destined to be worked out hereafter. 
The National Gallery possesses a choice of excellent examples 
of Rembrandt’s painting in his various periods and manners 
(we do not count the interesting and much-debated ‘ Christ 
‘blessing Little Children,’ from the Suermondt Collection, 
which, however hard it may be to assign among the pupils of 
the master, we hold to be certainly not his own). All that the 
Rembrandt student in England has now to desire is that the 
Royal Academy should seek to secure the co-operation of the 
private owners of pictures throughout the country, in order to 
furnish yearly exhibitions, not, as they have been furnished 
heretofore, of all sorts of old masters miscellaneously, but of 
single masters or groups of masters successively ; and that one 
such yearly exhibition should consist of the works of Rem- 
brandt and his school. 

In connexion with the exhibition of etchings in 1877, an 
amateur well known for his able practical work in that branch 
of art—we mean Mr. Seymour Haden—wrote a preface to the 
exhibition catalogue, in which he put forward certain views 
which had been already the subject of discussion among 
students, but had not till then appeared in print. The point 
of these views lies in this. Among the etchings, both signed 
and unsigned, usually attributed to Rembrandt in his earlier 
time, between the years 1628 and 1638 or thereabouts, are 
many, including some of the most important, of which the work 
is different from and inferior to his best work of the same 
period. These Mr. Haden repudiates, and maintains to have 
been executed, some wholly and some in part, not by Rem- 
brandt himself, but by pupils and assistants in his studio. We 
shall return to this question presently. In the meantiine it is 
enough to say that Mr. Haden’s practical attainments, and long 
familiarity with the etched work of Rembrandt, give interest 
and authority to his criticism on technical points; while on 
points other than those strictly technical he shows an unfor- 
tunate habit of round assertion and headlong inference. His 
reprinted essay ought hardly to be called a ‘ monograph ;’ it is 
in fact a string of somewhat dogmatic notes and suggestions, 
some of them valuable, some, in our judgment, the reverse. 
Mr. Haden further does himself less than justice in the tone of 
the personal attacks which he has thought it fitting to make 
on a fellow-worker in the same field, whose book stands next 
on our list. 
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Mr. Middleton’s descriptive catalogue of Rembrandt’s etch- 
ings is the result of many years of careful study, and is, as 
we can testify after searching trial, a thorough and serviceable 
piece of work. A whole literature has been devoted to this 
section of the master’s activity. Etchings present to the 
student and collector a double aspect—that of their artistic 
value, and that, as we may call it, of their natural history. 
From the former point of view, no one has ever rivalled Rem- 
brandt in this, the most expressive and personal variety of the 
engraver’s art. Nearly all the Dutch painters of his time were 
etchers, but beside Rembrandt the rest were children alike in 
invention, observation, character, and in technical accomplish- 
ment, variety, resource. From the point of view of what we 
have called its natural history, the class of facts to be noted 
about an etching are, first, the vital facts which concern its 
genuineness as distinguished from copies, its preservation, its 
brilliancy, and the further facts, sometimes vital, sometimes 
unimportant, which concern its state, that is the particular 
stage in the career of the engraved plate at which any given 
impression has been struck off. It has been the habit of 
artists themselves, and still more of those who come into pos- 
session of their plates after them, to add new work from time 
to time to an etching for the sake of completing, altering, 
or reviving it. A catalogue, to be complete and serviceable, 
must give accurate and distinct accounts of important as well 
as unimportant variations, and of unskilful as well as of skilful 
copies. This minute and unthankful work Mr. Middleton has 
done more freely than it had been done hitherto, either by M. 
Charles Blanc or the earlier authorities. His work is the more 
useful for following, instead of the old arrangement according 
to divisions of subject, and without regard to chronology, a 
new arrangement in which only four broad divisions of subject 
are recognised, and within each of these we are enabled to fol- 
low the mind and hand of the master consecutively from youth 
to age, instead of being to our confusion bandied backwards 
and forwards between the two. The arrangement of Rem- 
brandt’s work, in all kinds alike, according to date, had been 
first attempted by Vosmaer, and was applied practically to the 
etchings, at the suggestion of Mr. Haden, in the exhibition of 
1877. The weak point of such an arrangement is that many 
pieces not dated by the master himself have of necessity to be 
placed conjecturally, from the internal evidence of style; and 
in such conjectures it is impossible to make sure of being right 
within a year, or even within two or three years. Neither Mr. 
Middleton’s classification nor his chronology is unassailable, 
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but both give proof of careful consideration, and, with some 
few exceptions, may be adopted for working purposes.* His 
brief biography, and his apparatus of index, facsimiles of the 
test points marking differences of state, copies, and the like, 
with cross-references to other catalogues, references to the 
great public collections of the British Museum, Paris, Amster- 
dam, Haarlem, Cambridge, and Oxford—we wish that at least 
Berlin and Vienna had been added—all these are excellent. 
In the general and introductory parts of Mr. Middleton’s book, 
a critical vocabulary somewhat wanting in colour and preci- 
sion, and a somewhat uncertain note when he touches matters 
of art lying outside his immediate undertaking, furnish a 
marked contrast with the practised elegance of M. Blanc’s 
literary workmanship, but after all are trifling blots upon what 
is a work, not of literary ambition, but of practical guidance 
to the student, and as such is fitted to be of permanent and 
standard service. 

Lastly, in a deserving series based upon recent German publi- 
cations, and illustrated with duplicates of the original woodcuts, 
Mr. Mollett gives for English readers, as Professor Lemcke 
had already given for those of Germany, a readable abridgment 
of the biographical work of Vosmaer. Mr. Mollett’s little 
book is fuller and more systematic than the essay of Professor 
Lemcke, but has this disadvantage, that the cuts, whether 
from imperfect printing or whatever cause, will not bear com- 
parison with the same cuts in the German work. 

We have been thus particular in briefly describing the nature 
of the chief recent publications bearing upon vur subject, be- 
cause in our further observations we shall not return to them 
more than is necessary, but shall endeavour in our own way 
to sum up the salient points of Rembrandt’s career, as that 
career now stands disengaged from the fables by which the 





* For instance, Mr. Middleton’s canon, just in the main, but hardly 
without exceptions, that Rembrandt used the monogram R. H. exclu- 
sively up to, and never after, the year 1632, causes him to assign to 
1630 a print of ‘ Christ disputing with the Doctors’ (M. 177), of which 
the date on some impressions reads quite unmistakeably 1636. Again, 
it is a pity to separate, by classifying the one under Portraits and 
Studies, the other under General and Fancy Compositions, two pieces 
like the ‘ Man playing Cards’ and ‘ The Man with Crucifix and Chain’ 
(M. 147 and 269), which are portraits of the same sitter, etched, 
though in very different styles, in the same year, 1641. Or again, 
Mr. Middleton’s system leads to some strange juxtapositions, as when 
we find the rare ‘Study of a Copse and Paling’ placed next to the 
‘Portrait of Van den Linden’ (M. 166, 167). 
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gossip of the generations following his own had surrounded it ; 
and at the same time to state, as we conceive it, the essential 
nature of his achievement in relation to modern art. 

Rembrandt van Rijn, or of the Rhine, the son of Harmen, 
the son of Gerrit, the son of Roelof, was born at Leyden on 
July 15, 1607.* He came of a family of millers, various 
members of which had for several generations held the princi- 
pal share in a mill, and at one time shares in a second mill, 
situated on a rampart at an angle of the Rhine, just within 
the gate called the White Gate of the city of Leyden. Facing 
this rampart across the road were three or four substantial 
houses, and in one of these the miller Harmen and his wife 
Neeltje, the daughter of a baker, were living when their fifth 
son was born and christened Rembrandt. They were well-to- 
do tradespeople, owning, besides the chief share in the family 
mill, some house and garden property in the suburbs. 

Of the boyhood of Rembrandt we know nothing except that, 
after the course of elementary schooling customary in the 
Protestant Holland of those days, he was put to the high 
school in hopes that, his elder brothers having been brought 
up to trade, he, the youngest, might learn Latin and be sent 
in due time to the University. But he would not learn Latin; 
he would only scribble and draw. Before long his parents 
determined to make the best of their son’s vocation, and put 
him to study painting under a distant connexion of their own, 
Jakob van Swanenburch. This Jakob was, it would seem, 
the least remarkable of a family of painters of the same name 
in Leyden; but he had studied high art in Italy, and was of 
good position in his native town, his father having been a 
magistrate as well as a painter. With him Rembrandt re- 
mained for three years, probably from 1620 to 1623. Then, 
the promise of the boy being already manifest, he was. sent, at 





* Mr. Middleton, who follows M. Vosmaer in adopting this date, 
has shown how two signatures of the master, in one of which he states 
himself to be twenty-six years of age in 1634, and in the other twenty- 
four in 1631, seeming thus to give the two different dates 1608 and 
1607 for his birth, are not really inconsistent, since the signature of 
1634 was written on June 22, when, in truth, supposing him born in 
1607, he would not yet have completed his twenty-sixth year. We 
have, then, only to suppose that the other signature, which makes him 
twenty-four in 1631, was written in that year on some day after his 
birthday, June 15, and we kave the date 1607 doubly established. It 
is idle to claim, with Mr. Haden, an equal authority for the other date, 
1606, given by a contemporary writer, Orlers. 
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about sixteen years old, to work with another and more dis- 
tinguished master, Pieter Lastman, at Amsterdam. 

At Amsterdam Rembrandt stayed at this time for half a 
ee only; and for the six following years he seems to have 
ived and worked at home at Leyden. It was still the fashion, 
and continued to be the fashion with a certain number of 
painters, even through this revolutionary period of Dutch art, 
to travel in Italy as a preparation for practising at home. But 
Rembrandt’s was no temper either to desire or to submit to 
the lessons of the South. All his life long he was, indeed, an 
eager student and collector of the products of many schools, 
including those most opposed to his own. But to imitate, to 
take example, to allow foreign influences to modify his own 
instincts and predilections, was the last thing of which this 
uncompromising spirit was capable. No man was more apt 
than Rembrandt to take pleasure in works of art of all kinds, 
or made, as we shall see in the sequel, greater sacrifices in 
order to surround himself with them. But to collect and 
appreciate is one thing, to be influenced is another. It was 
his own personal report of humanity and nature that Rem- 
brandt was born to deliver, not an echo or concordance of the 
reports of other people, however high their authority or how- 
ever well they pleased him. 

His mode of imposing his own personality, of transmuting 
everything which he touches, is, indeed, never more truly ap- 
parent than when he chooses, as he occasionally does, to take 
over a group, a motive, an idea, out of the work of some one 
else. ‘Thus, he more than once made drawings, of his swift 
and vehement kind, after the Last Supper of Lionardo da 
Vinci; but Rembrandt could not see human beings as Lio- 
nardo saw them, and his hand has instinctively transformed 
the accomplished ideal characters of the Italian into Dutch- 
men of the bluntest type, the most humble feature and aspect 
{we speak particularly of the example in the King’s Library 
at Dresden). Again, Rembrandt once follows a motive of 
that master of the austere and strenuous ideal style, Man- 
tegna, in showing a Mary seated and bowing her head and 
body sideways over her child to nestle her face passionately 
against his. But in giving the Virgin of his little etching 
the attitude of Mantegna’s great engraving, he utterly dis- 
cards Mantegna’s special element of style. He changes the 
sentiment from the key of high devotional pathos to the key 
of cottage humility and pitifulness; he places the figures in a 
cottage interior, perfectly realistic in spite of the symbolic 
serpent that we see beneath the Virgin’s foot, and outside the 
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window he stations a forlorn, plebeian Joseph wistfully looking 
in and wondering. Or again, and from a model nearer home, 
from the work of Hans Sebald Beham, a German line-engraver 
on a miniature scale, whose style had been derjved in about 
equal parts from Diirer and from Marcantonio, Rembrandt 
borrowed the notion of engraving a couple of fellows of whom 
one shouts, ‘’Tis very cold,’ to the other, who answers back, 
‘ That’s no matter.’ But these slight pieces are in no sense 
‘copied, as Mr. Haden calls them, from those of Beham. 
Rembrandt changes the field labourers of the earlier master 
into ragged snarling beggars; he gives them quite other looks 
and gestures, and his whole touch and treatment are unlike 
those of Beham with an unlikeness not at all to be explained 
by the mere natural difference between the burin and the work 
of the etching-needle. And so in all similar cases.* 

We have now traced the young Rembrandt to the threshold 
of the period when he takes his stand and earns his living for 
himself. We have so far anticipated as to assure ourselves 
that he will adopt no lessons and follow no precedents save 
such as recommend themselves to his personal gifts and in- 
stincts. We shall the better understand his future career if at 
this point we allow ourselves to anticipate still further, and 
try to realise for good and all what those gifts and instincts 
were. In what manner, then, was Rembrandt destined to 
assert himself as a man of unequal but searching and profound 
experiment among men of even, contented, but unexciting 
achievement—as an artist accustomed impetuously to feel and 
imagine among artists only accustomed placidly to see and 
paint—in a word, as a poet among men of prose ? 

The first and most obvious element of imaginative effect in 
Rembrandt’s work is, of course, his chiaroscuro, or manage- 
ment of light and dark. The appearances of objects which in- 
terested him more than any other were those which indicate 
their solidity, their relief and projection in space; and as these 
appearances are made up of shadow and light, so the problems 
of shadow and light are the great problems of his art. 

Early art, especially in Italy, had scarcely occupied itself 
with such problems at all. Early artists had seen the world, 

so to speak, not solid, but flat ; the appearances of things which 





* It is proper to add, that the whole paragraph in which Mr. Haden 
specifies the ‘ reputed authors’ of certain designs borrowed, or sup- 
posed to be borrowed, by Rembrandt, is misleading, partly from hasty 
expression, partly, it seems, from insufficient acquaintance with the 


facts. 
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they had aimed at representing had been their linear contours 
and local colours; so long as they got these true and fair, they 
had been content with a very partial indication of the relations 
of light and shadow which express the relief of objects in 
space. It was not till the full Renaissance in Italy that Lio- 
nardo da Vinci first of all, and then Correggio, began to occupy 
themselves with effects of chiaroscuro; Lionardo with the 
object of pursuing to the end, and carrying into the third di- 
mension, as they had never been carried before, the refine- 
ments of expressive draughtsmanship ; Correggio in the desire 
of completing his new effects of flesh modelling, and realising 
the full roundness and softness of angelic tissues against clouds 
and gulfs of distance. Since the days of these two, the pro- 
blems of chiaroscuro had played a great part in painting. It 
had been found that to lower the general lighting of a picture, 
and to bring out the points of chief interest in sharp illumina- 
tion, was an easy way of producing a striking effect. Certain 
masters had gained a great reputation by what were called 
night pieces, of which the object was to strike by a representa- 
tion of the effects of firelight or twilight in a dark room. 
Others, without choosing subjects naturally requiring strong 
chiaroscuro, had nevertheless adopted that method of painting 
in which chiaroscuro is everything. One artist who, in pictures 
of an almost miniature scale and delicacy, adopted the dark 
key, was Adam Elsheimer, a German who worked and had 
many followers in Rome in the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century. Another who painted in the same key, not with 
delicacy but with a coarse and lurid power, and on a large scale, 
was Caravaggio; and he too had a great following. A Dutch 
artist fifteen years older than Rembrandt, Gerard Honthorst, 
painted scarcely anything else but torchlight and twilight 
pieces, and was famous under the name of Gerard of the Night. 
Among masters in closer relation to Rembrandt himself, Jan 
Pinas, and his own teacher Lastman, were accustomed to work, 
though not exclusively, in the same manner. And to that 
manner, to the dark or swart manner as it was called, Rem- 
brandt, since it suited his own powers and instincts, from the 
first attached himself. 

In his hands, however, the swart manner became something 
quite different from anything which it had been in the hands 
of others. It became a mode of idealising the objects of life 
and nature in their appearances of light and dark, as potently 
and as subtly as the old Italians had idealised them in their 
appearances of colour and line. Rembrandt’s achievement in 
chiaroscuro was to show how, by the adoption of a special 
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scale of light and shadow, painting might express, caress, force é 
home, with a power and animation altogether new, a certain } 
class of the aspects of masses in space, their living and breath- 1 
ing aspects of substance, of surface, of come-and-go. The full ( 
scale of nature’s own relations of light and shadow is, we must f 
remember, beyond the power of painting to imitate. The ¢ 
maximum of light which painting can obtain upon the canvas € 
is something much below the pitch of full natural daylight. 
Hence every effect of light and dark in a picture is a com- s 
promise, and every painter has to decide for himself what par- a 
ticular form of compromise he will adopt. That usually adopted t 
consists in compressing the entire scale of light and dark, so a 
that slight differences in these qualities in a picture correspond i 


to and stand for much greater differences in nature. Others d 
will not accept this form of compromise; but will either, be- s 
ginning at the lower end of the scale, get the relations between u 
their shadows exactly equivalent to the same relations in nature, ] 
in which case their means are exhausted before they get to the it 
upper end, and the light parts of their work become confused, t 
as often with Turner, in an indiscriminate blaze; or else, be- 8] 
ginning at the upper end of the scale, they will get the relations 8 
between their lights exactly equivalent to the same relations in sl 
nature, and in that case their means will be exhausted before a 
they reach the lower end, so that the dark parts of their work 8 
are swamped in a general obscurity. Both Mr. Ruskin and ¢ 
M. Taine have pointed to this last form of the compromise as a 
being characteristic of Rembrandt. But this is not yet a com- il 
plete account of the matter. If we say that Rembrandt cl 
enshrouds in gloom all those parts of his picture which in m 
nature would be seen in shadow varying from half-shadow ni! 
downwards, because he wants the whole available scale between 

pictorial light and pictorial dark to express the full range of d: 
transition, and full subtlety of relation, among those things ti 
which in nature would be seen in light varying from half-light tc 
upwards, we define a part of Rembrandt’s practice in the matter, li 
but only a part. Thus, he loves to employ the highest powers ac 
of his scale in the rendering of objects which in nature are very ni 
conspicuous for lustre—as armour, jewels, feathers—and to is 
realise this lustre, he paints with unheard-of devices of impasto, lit 
of relief, of glazing, till the substance of the work itself stands m 
up in gleaming facets. Then he renders, as nearly as possible y » hi 
in their true relations with these, and with an inexhaustible of 
subtlety of gradation, the qualities of subordinately illumi- or 
nated things—as the gloss, softness, and life of the hair, the be 


glow, substance, and modelling of the human tissue in head 
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and hands, their retreating and advancing planes and masses. 
By this time he has got low down in his scale, and compara- 
tive obscurity absorbs the rest—the dark background, which 
ordinary portrait painting employs as a screen to relieve the 
figure, being with Rembrandt not only this, but a natural 
descent from the point to which he has already pursued the 
expression of relief in light and shade. 

But Rembrandt does not keep his painting, except occa- 
sionally, in any such uniform or calculable relation with nature 
as this. Rather, having this for his general principle, he fur- 
ther proceeds to deal with the phenomena of light and shade 
as their master; altering, concentrating, scattering, rearrang- 
ing them as suits his imaginative purpose. A picture of 
doctors listening to the lecture of an anatomical professor shall 
seem illuminated by an arbitrary concentration of pale light 
upon the corpse; so shall the pale body of Christ seem self- 
luminous in an ‘ Elevation of the Cross,’ or in a ‘ Deposition ;’ 
in ‘ Jacob’s Dream,’ in the ‘ Message. to the Shepherds,’ and in 
the ‘ Resurrection,’ the phosphorescence of a hovering angel 
shall startle the night with mystery; alike in groups and 
single portraits, in Scripture scenes, in landscape, the light 
shall be collected and flung in sheaves wherever it is wanted, 
and wherever it is not wanted shall be obliterated and 
swamped. Rembrandt’s most ambitious portrait group, the 
‘ Sortie of the Company of Banning Kock,’ is so forced out of 
all regular relation to nature, its obscurity is so freakishly 
illuminated in the figures of a buff lieutenant, and a phantom 
child all gleaming blue and gold, that whole generations of 
men have asked themselves in vain what season of the day or 
night it represents. 

To Rembrandt’s habit of thus interpreting scenes of natural 
daylight according to a scale which sacrifices the lower grada- 
tions of light in order to obtain fuller truth in the upper, and 
to his further habit of arbitrarily concentrating and distributing 
light according to the interest of the scene, has also to be 
added a third habit, that of choosing, very often, scenes not of 
natural daylight at al!, but of such dim or artificial light as it 
is within the power of painting to interpret with comparatively 
little compromise. Especially in order to give poetry and 
mystery to his homely versions of Old and New Testament 
history, Rembrandt would now and again follow the example 
of the professed painters of night pieces, and choose an indoor 
or outdoor scene to be illuminated with the flicker of flam- 
beaux or firelight. Such scenes he would treat not crudely, 
not harshly, like his predecessors, but with the subtlest art. 
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He would diffuse his artificial light from a concealed focus— 
a hearth with figures darkly relieved in front—a rushlight 
screened by the hand of Joseph beside the manger—a lam 
swung behind the column of a temple—and would follow out 
to its last issue the struggle of this hght amid the surrounding 
gloom, from its full glare near the focus to its expiring, almost 
indistinguishable gleam upon the rafter of a roof or the litter 
of a distant corner. 

This, in truth, is the great difference between Rembrandt 
and other followers of the dark manner—that his transitions 
are never crude or abrupt, and his darkness is never opaque 
or dull. In the midst of gloom, he never lets the light 
perish, but is as careful of its remotest glimmer as of its central 
coruscation. He breaks his shadow with light and his light 
with shadow with an infinity of counterchange and gradation. 
Reaching the lower part of his range quickly, he cannot, as we 
have said, in that range give objects any longer their true re- 
lations. But the objects are there notwithstanding ; the gloom 
is mysterious and eventful with the presence of forms, faces, 
and objects hard to decipher, but yet making themselves felt. 
The background, as you search it, proves never to be slurred 
or empty, but always peopled and worked out; you can look 
into and make discoveries in it to the last. It is not till a day 
of sunshine that you discern, at Dresden, all the faces of 
Philistines at the marriage feast in Timnath, who grin and 
make merry while Samson turns to expound his riddle, and 
his bride sits white-vestured, radiant, victoriously smiling in 
the midst; nor that you can tell, in the other great picture 
near it, what fills the vague blackness into which the angel 
takes his flight, while Manoah and his wife kneel beside 
the sacrifice, their humble, awe-struck countenances making 
a strange contrast with the splendour of their scarlet and 
purple apparel. And so, at Brunswick, of the dark wood in 
front of which the pale Magdalen half trails, half lifts her- 
self in loving humility at the feet of Christ; so, at Munich, of 
the roof above the ‘ Nativity,’ where fowls roost among the dim 
rafters against the scarcely discernible blue of the night, and 
again of the women in the ‘ Resurrection,’ who have drawn 
near the tomb in the darkness, and one of whom drops her jar 
of spices at the angelic apparition that fills the air; so of the 
figures that people the dim temple aisles in the ‘ Woman taken 


‘in Adultery’ of the National Gallery; so, in a word, of 


almost all the backgrounds and distances of Rembrandt’s 
painting. 
Add that all this play and interest of light and shadow takes 
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account of figures and objects, not as peopling mere space, but 
as peopling space occupied with atmosphere ; an atmosphere 
which has a life, an activity, a transfiguring power of its own, 
now rarer, now denser, now obstructing light, and now trans- 
mitting it, enveloping and investing the surfaces of things 
with its own halo and vibration, and constituting, as M. Taine 
puts it, a universal presence and most significant actor in the 
scene. M. Taine, no doubt, would have us believe too much 
when he ascribes all the qualities of Rembrandt’s light and 
shade to the impression naturally received by visual organs of 
exceptional sensitiveness in the dense atmosphere of Holland. 
But it is in a passage rarely equalled for that which may be 
called the rhetoric of criticism that M. Taine discusses the 
part played by this element in the art of Rembrandt :— 


‘ He exhibited all the swarming and mysterious life of the atmo- 
sphere, the interposed atmosphere, coloured and tremulous, in which 
living things are plunged like fishes in the sea. He lit it with the 
light of his country, a feeble and yellowish gleam like that of a lamp 
in a cellar; he entered into the painful struggle of that light against 
darkness, the fainting of the thinner rays which straggle expiring 
amid the gloom, the tremulousness of the glimmering reflections which 
cling for a moment upon slippery walls and vanish, and all the life of 
that vague multitude of half-lights which people the kingdom of the 
dark, and which, invisible to common eyes, seem in his prints and 
pictures like the creatures of some submarine world beheld dimly 
athwart gulfs of sea. For his eyes, emerging from this obscurity, the 
full light of-day had the effect of a dazzling rain; he felt it like a burst 
of lightning, like a miraculous illumination or the explosion of a sheaf 
of missiles. So that in this inanimate world, the world of light and 
shade, he found the most complete and most expressive drama for the 
painter, all contrasts, all conflicts, all that is most mortally dismal in 
the light, all that is most fugitive and melancholy in uncertain shadow, 
all that is most violent and irresistible in the irruption of the day.’ 


This is the writing of a very accomplished man of letters, 
who allows himself to be led by his own eloquence somewhat, 
we think, beyond the true soberness, and aside from the true 
bearings, of the facts. With such a passage it would be in- 
structive to compare, if we had space for further quotation, the 
passage in which M. Fromentin, writing as a practical painter, 
defines the character of Rembrandt in another great aspect of 
his practice, his character as a colourist. Rembrandt has been 
praised with extravagance as one of the great colourists of the 
world. M. Fromentin, on the other hand, shows, with a per- 
fect relevancy and cogency, that Rembrandt, though he pro- 
duced most powerful effects of colour, is not entitled to be 
called a colourist at all, in the sense in which that name is 
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given to painters who care for colour more than for anything 
else, and use colour as their special means of idealising the 
world. Such painters, the colourists properly so called—and 
their number includes men working according to ideals so 
diverse as Titian, Tintoret, Veronese, Velasquez, Rubens— 
such painters all agree in this, that in their work a local 
tint preserves its identity, its individual quality, through all 
transitions of light and dark. Deepening, paling, it is never- 
theless constant to itself, and never tends to become white or 
colourless in the lights, and black or neutral in the darks. It 
is precisely to these changes, absorptions, degradaticns, that 
the local tints of painters not belonging to the colour group 
do tend. Such changes are conspicuous in the work of Rem- 
brandt. As light and dark are what he cares for more than 
anything else, so his extremes of light and dark devour his 
local colours, absorbing them and destroying their identity. 
In a scale of light short of full illumination, Rembrandt will 
produce effects of colour as rich, as jewelled, as constant to 
their own nature, as those of Tintoret himself; especially in 
certain favourite tints of deep red, as for example the scarlet 
and purple of Manoah and his wife, at Dresden, the crimson 
velvet of the Cambridge ‘ Portrait of an Officer,’ the colour 
between scarlet and crimson of the famous portrait of his wife 
at Cassel, the red, sombre but still rich, of the man loading 
his gun in the ‘ Night-Watch,’ the red, running to dusky 
orange and gold, of the centurion Cornelius in the picture 
belonging to Sir Richard Wallace, the blaze of crimson, brick- 
red, and orange, laid on in loaded touches without fusion or 
blending, which looks so strange and violent at a close in- 
spection, but falls into such perfect relations as you retire, in 
the family group at Brunswick. And the heads and hands of 
his principal personages he generally keeps within those degrees 
of the scale of light at which he can paint them with full local 
truth and richness of flesh colour. But whatever else in the 
picture is in higher illumination than this, has to sacrifice its 
specific quality as colour in order to attain its required quality 
as light. The lustrous objects of the scene, surrendering their 
individual tints, appear not, indeed, as colourless, but as gleam- 
ing in some nameless hue made up of all the other hues in the 
picture so blended and broken up in light as to be indistinguish- 
able. See, for instance, the pearls and jewels, the armlets and 
necklaces, the feathers and gauze scarf of Saskia, in the same 
striking and highly wrought portrait at Cassel which we have 
already mentioned. And as it is with colours at the upper end 
of the scale of light, so it is at the lower. They undergo a 
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similar loss of identity: the figures and objects which reveal 
themselves in that transparent and suggestive darkness, which 
we have described as filling the chief part of Rembrandt’s can- 
vases, reveal themselves not in the individual hues of nature, 
but in variations of umbered, golden, bronze, or greenish neutral 
tint, in which, as in the high light, all the other hues of the 
picture, instead of being separately continued, are blended, 
transformed, and drowned. Look, for instance, at the faces of 
the armed companions that fill the background of the ‘ Night- 
‘ Watch,’ at those of the Philistines in the aforesaid banquet 
at Timnath, at those of the labourers whispering their discon- 
tent over their wages, in the ‘ Parable of the Vineyard’ at 
Frankfort, at those of the shepherds peering into the stable, 
or of the Maries swooning beneath the cross, in a score of 
‘ Nativities’ and ‘ Crucifixions.’ All these are faces painted not 
in the colours of humanity, but ina monochrome determined by 
the general harmony of the picture. Or again, as a crucial 
instance, take the peacock on the table in the picture at 
Dresden, of Rembrandt seated laughing with his wife on his 
knee. A painter who belonged to the colourists might have 
kept this accessory object ever so subordinate in value, but 
would have preserved its proper peacock colours. Rembrandt 
paints it, to suit his harmony, in a dull, broken monochrome 
between brown, grey, and green. 

The colourist, then, we recognise as being in Rembrandt, 
though powerful and original, yet quite subordinate to the 
master in ‘light and shadow. It might almost be added that 
both colour and chiaroscuro were subordinate in his work to 
another and more vital element still, the element of human 
emotion and expression. Only in truth these elements are not 
separable from one another. The true way of putting it is to 
say, that chiaroscuro in the first degree, and colour in the 
second, were this painter’s means for making humanity live in 
pictures. And his view of humanity was the most original 
and the most penetrating. We have said that he had little eye 
for physical beauty or distinction. But he had a much rarer 
gift, an eye for the moral beauty which may accompany physical 
degradation; an instinct of compassionate penetration, which 
enabled him to seize and put on record those unconscious 
aspects of their life by which the abject, the coarse, the for- 
saken, appeal mutely to the human heart within us. This was, 
indeed, only a part, although the most interesting part, of the 
gift, surely without rival among painters, which Rembrandt 
possessed for the observation of character, and of all outward 
signs, looks, gestures whatsoever, that either record past expe- 
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rience or express a present crisis. We have it in his own 
words, written in reference to work upon which he had spent 
special pains, that the expression of life and movement— the 
* most and the most natural movement ’—was the point on which 
his mind was bent above all others. A preoccupation of this 
kind has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. Take the 
work of Rembrandt in his portraits and portrait groups. At 
their best, these have the vitality, the serious force and grasp 
of realisation, the sense of solid and breathing presence, which 
was common to many masters of his age and school, qualities 
enhanced in his case by the peculiar force and refinement of 
his flesh modelling, the peculiar splendour of his illumination 
and suggestiveness of his backgrounds. But he is not at all times 
quiet enough for portrait, or content enough to be governed 
by the facts before him. In these undertakings, his love of 
movement, of bustle, of come-and-go, of the poetry of light 
and shadow, all those strivings of his spirit after an ideal world 
of its own, sometimes get the better of him and give the re- 
sult, for all its grasp of character, an air of something phantas- 
magoric and unreal. Such an air unquestionably belongs to 
the famous group of the ‘ Night-Watch,’ and makes of it a 
work more exciting, it may be, to contemplate, but less 
masterly, appropriate, and sufficient than other works in the 
same vein by Frans Hals, or even by a colder craftsman like 
Van der Helst. 

It is in subjects of dramatic interest that Rembrandt finds 
scope at once for his grasp of character, and for his love of 
life, movement, bustle. And in subjects of dramatic interest 
he is inexhaustible. He knows all the life and all the 
types of his quarter, the comfortable burgess, the physician, 
the preacher, the trader of outlandish garb and mien, the 
swarms of street and wharf, the vices, the humours, the 
picturesqueness of the populace, the deformities of the lazar- 
house, the riot of the tavern and squalor of the garret ; he has 
watched and drawn every look and action of railing beggar or 
bawling chapman, of chaffering goodwife or wheedling Jew, 
of pursy official and starveling vagabond. ll these things 
he knows and has recorded a thousand times ; using, without 
the least regard to style, whatever means were the readiest to 
follow and fix the object and the moment of interest. A few 
hasty sweeps of a brush loaded with bistre upon the paper, a 
few significant scramblings of the needle upon the copper, 
perpetuate, with an astonishing insight and precision, the 
speaking movement, the pathetic glance, the quivering lip of 
supplication, the outstretched hand of importunity, the totter- 
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ing step of palsied age, the snarling mask of plebeian spite, 
the swollen features of unloveliness in woe, the huddling 
gestures and pitiful kindnesses of those who would comfort one 
another amid rags and darkness. It is in the temper of this 
latter class of his observations that Rembrandt is altogether 
singular. He has not the least shrinking from what is most 
abject, most repulsive even, in either the physical or moral 
world ; but amid the repulsiveness, the abjectness, he discerns 
and puts on record, not only whatever is picturesque, what- 
ever speaks to and entertains the eye, but above all, and like no 
one else, whatever is poignantly human, whatever speaks to and 
lays hold upon the heart. 

Another great singularity in Rembrandt is that, except in 
notes and studies, he does not usually thus record the diversified 
life around him, as most of his countrymen record it, for its 
own sake merely. He uses all these materials chiefly to 
illustrate the Bible. Images of worship being no longer 
needed for the churches of reformed Holland, the themes of 
worship, we know, had for the most part been abandoned by 
the school. But Rembrandt returns to those themes in a new 
sense. The stories of the Bible appeal intensely to his re- 
ligious sentiment and to his love of dramatic interest together. 
He pores over those stories in the temper of a dissident, a 
private, a democratic Christianity. The chord within his 
nature which responds most keenly to the teachings of Christ 
is the chord of compassion, of equality, of sympathy with the 
poor and needy and those that are ready to perish. He was 
capable of seeing the best in what was vilest, and, like his 
Master, had compassion on those multitudes. And so he seeks 
to make the stories of the Bible live in the only way in which 
he could sincerely and of his own instincts conceive them. He 
thinks of the scenes of the Old and New Testament in terms 
of contemporary Amsterdam. He confers on Abraham and 
Joseph, on David and Manoah, on Tobit and Tobias, on angels 
and celestial ministers themselves, all the plainness, all the 
humanity, all the predicaments, but also all the life and ex- 
pressiveness of every day. His Mary and Joseph are the 
homeliest-featured helpmates, she humbly brooding over and 
loving her child, he helping, puzzled, tender in humility greater 
still, as they sit within the cottage gloom, or tramp forlornly 
on their exiled way through ford and thicket, or take their 
midday rest in returning, he seated on a bank with bread and 
claspknife, and turning to look kindly at the child as the 
mother beside him removes its wrappings. And soon through 
the whole range of Biblical personages: they receive from 
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Rembrandt a new plainness and humility, but in plainness and 
humility a new life and pathos. 

The only transformation, the only embellishment, by which 
the master seeks to give to his Christian subjects a touch of 
oriental and historic colour, consists in a certain apparatus of 
costume, as turbans and silken scarves for judge and Pharisee, 
or flashing swords, casques, breastplates for soldier and cen- 
turion. In this he was for once at one both with earlier and 
recent precedent—the works of his own master Lastman, 
among others, furnishing abundant examples of this use of far- 
fetched fripperies and costumes. For Rembrandt, with his 
love of lustrous objects, and his need of such objects to form 
centres of illumination in his pictures, these materials of scarf 
and turban, of silk, cloth-of-gold, brocade, of sword and mail, 
of plume, brooch, and badge, naturally possessed a special 
attraction. To procure them he was accustomed to ransack 
the wharves and the brokers’ booths, till his house became in 
all its corners a very museum of curiosities. The pictorial 
effect and magic of his work these trappings necessarily en- 
hance ; its human effect, on the other hand, they occasionally 
somewhat mar and vulgarise. For Rembrandt will not abate 
a jot of dramatic truth or realistic bluntness in one of his per- 
sonages more than another; and these qualities are apt to 
match strangely with a barbaric splendour of apparel. 

We have, then, by this time before us a list of the elements 
which give to the work of Rembrandt its special character— 
a character which is shared in greater or less degree by that 
of a whole group of satellites whom he drew around him. 
He was an exception, we have learnt, among his countrymen, 
first by his magic of light and shade, with a subordinate, 
though not inconsiderable, magic of colour; next by his un- 
rivalled grasp of character and life, and especially of the 
pathetic sides of plebeian character and life; thirdly, by his 
habit of depicting facts, without compromise indeed, yet not 
usually for their own sakes, but for the sake of realising scenes 
consecrated by religious emotion; and, lastly, by an additional 
element intended to be poetical, though in truth its effect is 
often no more than one of somewhat puerile fantasy, the ele- 
ment of outlandish richness and research in the costumes of 
certain classes of his characters. 

All these elements, except of course the single one of colour, 
are just as characteristic of the second great division of Rem- 
brandt’s work, the division of engravings, as they are of his 
paintings. In the art of etching, perfected as he knew the 
means of perfecting it, Rembrandt found the only mode of 
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linear expression which could have been made suitable to his 
special genius. The chastened, the severe, the firmly and deli- 
berately ploughed line of the burin, in what is called line en- 
graving, is really suited only to the expression of a chastened 
and severe conception of physical form. It is a mode of work 
best corresponding to those instincts in art which find in purity 
of form, and determinateness with suavity of linear contour, 
the most interesting of natural facts. Even in the work of 
the greatest of line engravers, Albert Diirer, there had seemed 
a certain conflict, a certain incongruity, between the unerring 
precision and purity of the engraved line itself, and the con- 
ception of form which that line was employed to realise; a 
conception wavering at first between the symmetry of the 
Italian ideal and the realism, the uncouthness of the North, 
but finally, in the mature practice of Diirer, deciding definitely 
in favour of the latter. Rembrandt’s conception of the human 
fabric was much more uncouth and Teutonically plebeian 
still than that of Diirer, without Diirer’s countervailing quali- 
ties of strenuous manhood, energy, and precision. Neither 
did linear contours interest Rembrandt, except as serving to 
circumscribe and define the gesture and feature of life; for the 
qualities, the rhythm and modulation, of lines as such he did 
not care, and even as a means of indicating the places of 
things and their forms, he greatly preferred light and shadow. 
Etching, with its rapid, unrestrained, lightly moving stroke, 
thus supplied exactly the appropriate means for the only kind 
of design upon metal which could for him have kad any at- 
traction. With the etching needle he could record, without 
stopping to chasten, the most fugitive lines of expressive 
movement; he could add as much or as little modelling of 
surfaces and shading of backgrounds as he pleased; and by 
the use of the dry point, with devices of burr and printing, 
he could produce, at comparatively small expense of labour, 
effects of light and dark the most consonant with his instincts, 
the most varying from crisp to soft, from sudden to gradual, 
shadows the deepest without opaqueness, the most velvety, 
transparent, and mysterious. Much that was best in himself, 
much that was most spontaneous and intimate, as well as much 
that was most fanciful, Rembrandt was accustomed to express 
in this form; and when we think of his achievements as a 
whole, we justly put one of the central Bible etchings, like the 
‘Christ healing the Sick,’ or the finest etched portraits, like 
the ‘Six,’ the ‘ Haarings,’ or the ‘ Lutma,’ or nude studies 
like the ‘ Woman with the Arrow,’ or the ‘ Woman in Shadow’ 
lying down, or a landscape like ‘ The Three Trees,’ and many 
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on a lesser scale—we justly put etchings like these, in a general 
estimate of the master’s work, on almost the same level of im- 
portance as any of his paintings in the same respective orders 
of subjects. 

The characteristics of Rembrandt’s genius which we have 
thus endeavoured to define are general, and hold good of one 
period of his career almost as much as of another. Naturally, 
however, they declare themselves at different periods in some- 
what different forms, and with variations of technical practice. 
Speaking broadly, Rembrandt’s manner both in painting and 
etching exhibits a progress, from great delicacy and scrupu- 
lousness of touch and handling in his earliest days, to extreme 
dash, audacity, and summariness of touch and handling in his 
latest; and in this progress, it is possible to mark with fair 
distinctness a first, a second, and a third stage. The three 
most important of his pictures that still remain in Holland, the 
‘Anatomy Lecture’ (1632), the ‘ Sortie of the Company of 
‘ Banning Kock, or ‘ Night-Watch ’ (1642), and the ‘ Syndics 
‘of the Drapers’ Company’ (1661), are usually quoted as the 
great typical examples of the three manners. At the same 
time, the manners proper to such several stages not seldom 
overlap, and in portrait painting especially, works of the master 
widely separated in date bear not seldom a close resemblance. 
We speak particularly of the most sedate, masterly, and digni- 
fied group of his portraits, those in which he has most frankly 
submitted to be governed by the facts before him. To this 
group belong alike the noble double portrait of a ‘ Naval Con- 
* structor and his Wife,’ at Buckingham Palace, painted in 1633, 
and another double portrait of 1641, that of the ‘ Pastor Cor- 
‘nelis Ansloo with his Wife ;’ with several fine single figures in 
full length, such as the portrait of Martin Daey and that of 
his wife, the one belonging to 1634 and the other to 1641; 
and the admirable nameless full-length at Cassel, bearing 
the date 1639, of a fresh-visaged personage leaning against a 
column in a vestibule. In the etchings, again, though it is 
easy to trace a general development of style from the deli- 
cately minute to the daringly vigorous, and though there 
is little resemblance between a characteristic work of Rem- 
brandt’s earliest time like the ‘ Presentation with the Angel’ 
(M. 178), or the nude study of a ‘ Diana bathing’ (M. 258), 
and a characteristic work of his later time like the ‘ Christ and 
‘the Woman of Samaria’ (M. 293), or the nude study of the 
‘Woman with an Arrow’ (M. 252), nevertheless almost any 
single year will show us work the most various in treatment 
and purpose. Thus the year 1641 gives us the elaborately 
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and the slightly finished studies of a single sitter which we 
have already noticed (M. 147, 269), the highly wrought por- 
trait of ‘Cornelis Ansloo,’ the vehemently conceived and 
roughly scrawled ideas for lion-hunting scenes (M. 272, 273, 
274), as well as some of the earliest examples of Rembrandt’s 
expressive, feeling, and refined workmanship in the art of 
landscape etching (M. 305, 306, 307). 

Resuming, now, the chronological thread of Rembrandt’s 
life—the six years of his ripening youth which he passed in 
his father’s house after he came back from Amsterdam have 
left comparatively little trace. His earliest authentic picture, 
a little St. Paul in prison seated beside a window, belongs to 
his twentieth year, and is preserved in the Museum at Stutt- 
gart. The next year, 1628, shows us two etched studies of his 
mother, whose well-marked features, firm and dignified in old 
age, he has perpetuated in this way over and over again. One 
of these earliest etchings in especial is so distinguished for 
perfect character and drawing, with the touch of a finished 
master in the modelling of the features, the animation of 
mouth and eyes, the trick and delicacy of the hair, that it has 
helped to make some critics sceptical as to later work in which 
less accomplishment is shown. That Rembrandt had thus 
early made some reputation by works to which we have no 
longer the clue, is clear from the fact that he had already a 
first pupil, destined afterwards to become famous, in the person 
of Gerard Dou, as well as from a story of his having about 
this time sold a picture for a hundred florins to an amateur of 
the Hague, and of his consequent surprise and elation. We 
may guess, also, that at this time Rembrandt and another 
young artist of his native town, Jan Lievens, who was of his 
own age, a fellow-student under Lastman at Amsterdam, must 
have been in relations of intercourse and mutual influence. 
Lievens in a year or two went, if the traditions concerning 
him are true, to England, and afterwards settled at Antwerp. 
Mr. Haden has confused the matter by classing him among 
the pupils of Rembrandt. That he was so there is no evi- 
dence whatever, though there is proof of their having had sub- 
sequent communication. Some etchings of 1635 bearing the 
initial of Lievens are actual duplicates of others bearing the 
signature of Rembrandt, and in a few more the work of 
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the two shows a close coincidence; but what the precise re- 
lations of these several pieces are it seems impossible to dis- 


tinguish. 
n 1629 we find a few studies, both etched and drawn, of 
‘St. Jerome.’ This subject had been a favourite one with 
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northern artists ever since the days of Diirer and Erasmus, te 
and Rembrandt handled it many times in one form or another. we 
A picture in which he showed the saint kneeling upon a mat co 
within a cave, with his back to the spectator and his attendant fes 
lion beside him, has been engraved by one of the pupils who his 
joined his studio within a year or two of this time ; and the sup- sh. 
posed original of this engraving, dated 1629, has passed with the pr 
Suermondt Gallery into the Museum at Berlin, where, how- fac 
ever, the authorities cast doubts upon the work. One thing un 
more is to be noticed in connexion with the year 1629; in it of 
appears the first of those studies of his own physiognomy to 
which throughout all the rest of Rembrandt’s life were destined str 
to give him so much occupation. No artist was so constantly ma 
taking his own portrait. There are extant, among his paint- St 
ings, fully thirty such portraits of himself from youth to age; ain 
and among his etchings an equal number. Sometimes as car 
many as a dozen of these last belong to a single year. It ’ 
was a homely visage enough which so preoccupied its owner. nu 
Thick light hair disposed to straggle and curl, a thin mous- cal 
tache brushed sideways according to the fashion of the time, a goc 
scanty beard, generally shaved excepting a tuft beneath the An 
lower lip, a massive, roughly modelled head, the determined yee 
mouth by no means finely cut, the nose thick at the end and pu 
somewhat pinched at the bridge, the powerful brow concen- Wo! 
trated in level wrinkles above searching, somewhat narrow que 
eyes—such were the features of which Rembrandt has left us rec 
versions in every manner of workmanship and every key of to t 
expression. Vain of his looks he can hardly have been, but has 
interested in them, fond of watching and studying them, as a and 
strong and self-conscious personality is fond of watching and in 4 
studying whatever belongs to itself, this he certainly was; and ster 
the vainest of beautiful women never spent so much of her han 
time before the mirror. What is more, Rembrandt in his or ¢ 
youth and early manhood was almost as fond as a woman of self 
ornaments and costumes; and he has painted and etched him- “Kx 
self once and again in armour, in rich furs and outlandish hats whi 
and feathers, in all sorts of strange and rich caparisons. Es- thir 
pecially in the days of his prosperous marriage with a comely witl 
and well-portioned bride, when they were both wont to masque witl 
for one another’s pleasure in the richest properties of his of t 
studio, Rembrandt seems really to show a sort of fantastic f  stu¢ 
coquetry, a pride in the silkiness of his long locks, a desire to virt 
look the knight or gallant instead of the plain burgher and qua. 
craftsman that he was. But whatever touch of vanity, or of like 
a desire to find cause of vanity, Rembrandt’s own rough ex- © wi 
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ternals may have afforded him, the root of the matter of course 
was, that he found the most convenient model in himself. He 
could subject his own person to whatever disguises, his own 
features to whatever contortions, he pleased; he could arrange 
himself in whatever light, natural or artificial, full or reflected, 
sharp or soft; upon himself he could study at his ease those 
problems of facial modelling in light and shade, those secrets of 
facial structure and expression, which his genius was always 
urging him to master. And the fact is, that in these studies 
of himself, the early etched studies especially, he seems often 
to have no other object than to record a.look of sudden and 
strong expression, as terror, bedevilled mirth, or snarling 
malice, which he has assumed on purpose before the glass. 
Strict fidelity in portraiture is the last object at which he 
aims; and in many cases the features are so modified that we 
cannot tell for certain whether they are indeed his own. 

It is in the next year, 1630, that these studies first occur in 
numbers. In that year the full activity of Rembrandt’s 
career begins. In that year he leaves his father’s home for 
good, and establishes himself at the centre of Dutch life, 
Amsterdam. Here he was quickly joined by pupils a few 
years younger than himself. To what extent some of these 
pupils may also have been his assistants, and have carried out 
work which has since passed current under his name, is a 
question that has given rise to much discussion since it was 
recently raised by Mr. Haden. Mr. Haden’s own contribution 
to the solution of the question may be summed up thus. He 
has shown, to something like certainty, that some of the larger 
and more important etchings produced in Rembrandt’s studio, 
in the course of the first few years of his residence at Am- 
sterdam, were completed from the master’s designs by other 
hands than his own, excepting sometimes the principal heads 
or other passages which he might reserve to be put in by him- 
self. The famous ‘ Descent from the Cross’ (M. 187) and 
‘Ecce Homo’ (M. 200) are the chief of several examples in 
which this participation of other hands may be regarded, we 
think, as proved. Unfortunately, Mr. Haden was not content 
with establishing his main point, but accompanied his exposition 
with offhand assertions as to the real authorship in each case 
of the work rejected. These assertions show quite insufficient 
study of the facts,and Mr. Haden, in reprinting them, has 
virtually retracted them in a preface, but at the-same time has 
qualified the retractation in his text by the following unscholar- 
hike plea: ‘ The accounts we have of many of these men and, 
‘with two or three exceptions, the men themselves, are too 
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‘ obscure, and the work they did too bad, to render a more 
‘ laborious identification of them than we have here thought it 
‘ necessary to make anything but a waste of time.’ 

Mr. Haden, it seems, has yet to learn that time is never so 
much wasted as in advancing confident opinions on any subject 
whatever upon insufficient grounds. It is perfectly true that 
among the members of the pleiad who worked in Rembrandt’s 
manner and under his influence were some, like Ferdinand 
Bol, of refined and serious talent, and others, like Van Vliet, 
whose work is seldom anything but the coarsest parody of 
their master’s. But it is not less true that the minutest com- 
parative study of the work of all these satellites must be 
undertaken before an opinion worth having can be formed 
concerning their respective shares in the early productions of 
Rembrandt’s studio. Nor is it probable that study, however 
minute, will ever really settle the points at issue. Take 
the case of a well-known work, the larger etching of the 
‘Raising of Lazarus.’ Like not a few other subjects, this 
was treated in half a dozen ways at about the same time by 
Rembrandt and various members of his group. In all, the 
central idea is to give a thaumaturgic character to the scene, 
to represent it as an act of incantation, in the performance of 
which the Saviour stands erect, a magician conscious of his 
power, within the vault or cavern where Lazarus lies buried, 
but at some distance from the tomb; at his command the dead 
awakes, and the bystanders testify their amazement. The im- 

ulse to the treatment of this theme seems to have been given 
- a picture painted in 1632 by Rembrandt’s former master, 
Lastman. Within the next year or two, as we may judge, 
appears the celebrated etched version bearing Rembrandt's 
signature. Here the Christ is a figure much more classical in 
pose and drapery than is usual in his work, and the execution 
may possibly be in part that of pupils; while other parts— 
notably the expression and gesture of Lazarus, which are 
almost exactly repeated in a subsequent picture of the ‘ Resur- 
‘rection of Christ’—are in the most characteristic manner of 
the master himself. In the year 1633, a little-known pupil, 
Jan de Wedt, paints the same scene in a somewhat similar 
spirit, but in breadth instead of height, with a quite different 
arrangement of all the figures, and with the addition of a new 

ersonage who helps to remove the grave-clothes from the risen 

azarus (this picture is at Darmstadt). Next we have an 
etching by Van Vliet, the coarsest and most repulsive of his 
whole work, in which a conception of the scene akin to that of 
Rembrandt, and containing some attitudes nearly identical 
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with his, but seen from a different point of view, is embodied 
in figures of debased and hideous feature, and with a harsh 
violence of illumination. Lastly, an etching of Lievens re- 
presents again a kindred conception of the scene, only that 
here the Saviour faces us on a kind of terrace, beneath which, 
in front, lies the open tomb; and, emerging from the tomb, we 
see nothing but the hands of Lazarus flung up like those of a 
drowning man. We have tried, but quite in vain, to satisfy 
ourselves of the exact relations and derivations of these kin- 
dred embodiments of a single subject. And relations of similar 
intricacy occur repeatedly among the works of Rembrandt and 
his followers in his early days. 

Even among the paintings of the master, in this compara- 
tively unformed time, there are not a few which criticism must 
hesitate whether to ascribe to himself, or partly or altogether 
to his assistants. We think that the authorities of the Berlin 
Museum are doubtless right in restoring to the youth of the 
master himself the once disputed ‘Rape of Proserpine,’ a 
small mythological piece of the most careful execution, and 
conceived with a characteristic union of far-fetched fantasy in 
the ornaments and costumes, and realistic point and bluntness 
in the action of the attendant maidens, who are trailed along 
the ground clenching their teeth as they tug frantically at the 
skirts of their mistress, to rescue her from the grasp of the 
ravisher. On the other hand, there is a large picture at 
Munich which has generally been accepted, and from M. Vos- 
maer has received especial praise, but which we are altogether 
unable to recognise as the work of Rembrandt. This is a 
‘Holy Family,’ of nearly life size, in which the Virgin, seated, 
with one knee raised, in a dull lilac gown, and wearing on her 
shoulders a gauze scarf, caresses the shoulder and foot of the 
swaddled child lying across her lap, while a middle-aged Joseph 
leans with. blandness over the empty cradle to look on. We 
more than doubt this picture, not merely because the chamber 
is represented in an ordinary diffused light, such as Rembrandt 
hardly ever, except in a few portraits, employs; nor because it 
is signed, in characters suspiciously clear and large, Rembrandt 
f, 1631, a signature which the master hardly ever, or, as Mr. 
Middleton thinks, positively never, adopts at this date; nor be- 
cause the same mother and child are almost identically repeated, 
only more in profile, in a signed work of Ferdinand Bol, at 
Dresden—for the master is often thus repeated with variations 
by his pupils; but because, over and above all this, the work 
has precisely that touch of everyday elegance, of insipidity 
with correct drawing and accomplishment, that lack of indi- 
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vidual invention and point, which, where Rembrandt is con- 
cerned, are the strongest negative proofs that can exist. We 
think it probable that the picture is of Bol’s handiwork, about 
the year 1645, and that the signature of Rembrandt is spurious. 

Enough, however, of discussions which concern rather the 
special student than the general reader. We will only add, 
that we agree with Mr. Middleton in thinking that the reasons 
which may be sufficient for assigning in part to pupils the 
workmanship of the large published etchings of this period 
are insufficient for similarly assigning to pupils the small heads 
and studies of beggars. These, as a rule, could hardly have 
been intended for the market; there could have been no reason 
for their being marked with the monogram of Rembrandt 
when they were the work of another hand. Some of the beg- 
gars so signed, it is true, are little better than, and very like, 
similar studies published by Van Vliet in his own name in 
1632 and 1635. Some of the studies of aged heads resemble, 
though in a less degree, similar studies by Lievens; but there 
are extant painted studies from the same models, notably 
three at Cassel, which are unquestionably by Rembrandt’s 
hand, and show that he was exercising himself at this time 
upon these very models in the study of flesh painting, of cha- 
racter, of light and shade. No man is always at his best, and 
we must remember that Rembrandt, a man of experiment all 
his life, was still at his most experimental age. If we see 
engravings bearing his signature, in one or another of its 
customary forms, which closely approach, now the manner of 
Bol, now that of Lievens, now even that of the objectionable 
Van Vliet (so far as these fluctuating talents can be said to 
have definite manners of their own), we need not neces- 
sarily infer that they are in each case the actual work of 
the satellite and not of the master. Mr. Middleton declines 
to make this inference, and while he accepts Mr. Haden’s 
contention concerning some of the larger prints, that they 
were done with the help of pupils, has often an easy task in 
disposing of Mr. Haden’s assertions as to the particular pupils 
in question. He has perhaps not been quite explicit enough 
as to the part taken by Mr. Haden in calling the attention 
of students to the general question; but when that gentleman 
charges him with simply ‘appropriating and mutilating his 
‘ conclusions,’ the charge falls, from its own extravagance, to 
the ground. 

Granting that Rembrandt had even more help at this time 
from pupils than we believe to be the case, his first three years 
at Amsterdam were years, in any case, of extraordinary in- 
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dustry. In 1632 he painted, among other things, the first of 
his large groups of portraits, that which exhibits his friend 
and patron, Nicolas Tulp, demonstrating before his class in the 
anatomy school. This celebrated piece, with much dignity of in- 
dividual character in the heads, lacks the animation of Rem- 
brandt’s finest work, and is to some extent disfigured by the 
imperfect drawing and arbitrary lighting of the corpse. The 
next year, 1633, produced several of the most important 
plates etched in Rembrandt’s studio, besides almost a score 
of known portraits, some of them exhibiting his powers in 
their fullest force and sanity ; and, among subject pictures, an 
‘ Elevation of the Cross,’ and a ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ the 
latter repeating with variations the motive of the great 
etching, which were the first two of a set of five illustrations 
of the life of Christ painted in these years for the Stadtholder, 
Frederick Henry of Nassau. These five, of which the last 
two were not completed till six years later, now hang together 
in one of the small cabinets of the gallery at Munich. They 
are on a uniform scale, the small scale, which to our thinking 
suits the manner of Rembrandt in religious episode better 
than the heroic dimensions which he sometimes, for no very 
obvious reason, adopted. The execution of these commissions 
for the Stadtholder brought Rembrandt into acquaintance 
and correspondence with two men of higher standing than 
most of his accustomed friends—the secretary, Huyghens, and 
the Paymaster-General, Uytenbogaert. It is in a letter to 
Huyghens that Rembrandt uses the phrase we have quoted 
about having attained, in the last two pictures of the series, 
the expression of the ‘most and most natural movement’ 
which he had yet compassed. The comment on his words is 
to be found especially in the subject of the ‘ Resurrection, in 
which, with a singular and rude audacity of conception, he 
has figured the angel hovering with expanded wings, and vio- 
lently, yet without effort, heaving up by one end the cover of 
the tomb, from which the guards, who have been asleep beside or 
upon it, are hurled toppling confusedly, their armour glinting in 
the gleam of the angelic brightness, while the head and body 
of Christ raise themselves feebly, with an action like that of 
Lazarus, and still wrapped in their cerements, out of the tomb, 
and the Maries are to be discerned in the obscure foreground 
gazing with amazement at the miracle. As an example of the 
same partiality for suddenness and violence of ‘action, and an 
example which does not shock, as that we have just quoted 
would shock but for the mystery which enshrouds the action, 
the ‘ Binding of Samson,’ belonging to the same period, is con- 
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spicuous. Of this picture, treated nearly in life size, there are 
two versions, one in private possession at Vienna, and one in 
the gallery at Cassel. M. Vosmaer is surely unfortunate 
when he compares a version of the same subject at Brunswick, 
which is the work of a pupil, Jan Victor, and asks whether 
the same Victor cannot have been the painter of the scene as 
figured at Cassel. The design of Victor is in truth conspi- 
cuous for coldness and artificiality, that of Rembrandt for an 
amazing dramatic force and energy. Three mailed warriors 
have seized the shorn giant within a cave; he has fallen back- 
wards, wildly kicking, upon one who grasps him with both 
arms about the throat; another, bearing down with all his 
weight the resistance of the prisoner’s elbow, clutches his 
beard with the left hand and slashes out an eye with the 
right; a third manacles his right wrist ; a fourth, fantastically 
dressed in brigand red, stands projected against the opening 
of the cave, and threatens the overpowered foe with his par- 
tisan ; while a white-vestured Delilah, holding out the shears 
in one hand and the shorn locks in the other, looks down with 
a victorious smile as she flits from the presence of her deed 
into the daylight. 

But we must not pause over the description of individual 
works. In the year of Rembrandt’s first commissions for the 
Stadtholder a new influence entered for the first time into his 
life. In 1632 he had lost his father, and thenceforth began to 
sign with his full name, instead of with the monogram signify- 
ing Rembrandt Harmenszon. Several etched portraits of his 
mother in her widowhood suggest that at this time he may have 
joined her for a while at Leyden. In 1633 he fell in love with 
Saskia, the orphan daughter of a jurist and politician of repute, 
Rombertus van Uylenburg, and married her in the summer of 
1634. She brought him no inconsiderable fortune, and the 
marriage was in all points prosperous. For the next eight 
years Saskia fills a great place in the life and the art of Rem- 
brandt. He drew, etched, painted her, in every mode and 
guise. Of all these likenesses of his bride, the most charming 
at once for expression and simplicity is the drawing of her in a 
broadbrimmed hat, with her cheek resting on her hand, made, 
as would seem from a writing in his own hand at the foot, three 
days after their first betrothal, and now preserved in the 
museum at Berlin. In too many of his painted portraits he 
either spoils the charm of his work by endeavouring to fix some 
dimpled laugh or other too fugitive expression, as in the early 
example at Dresden, or else, as in the profile picture of the 
same year at Cassel, he produces a splendid and fascinating 
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result, but one which depends more upon the magic rendering 
of pearls, brooches, and feathers, a masquerading costume of 
crimson velvet and jewellery, than upon any convincing fidelity 
or directness of likeness. From the best of the paintings, 
however, and from a number of etched likenesses, some of them 
in the masquerading vein, but others of entire simplicity, we 
are well enough able to realise the glowing fair complexion, 
the gold-brown hair, with its wandering ringlets about ear and 
cheek, the open looks, the maidenly, and in due course the 
matronly, sweetness and content of Saskia. A picture at 
Dresden of 1640 shows her in her ripest bloom; in one, pro- 
bably of the next year, at Antwerp, she looks sweet but a 
little worn and fragile; one or two most touching sketches 
upon copper seem to be the record, taken at her bedside, of 
an illness which presently carried:her away. A picture at 
Berlin, dated 1643, shows her, if this indeed be Saskia, in the 
somewhat altered form and feature in which she was present 
to the widower’s memory afterwards. 

The year of Saskia’s death, 1642, had been the year of 
Rembrandt’s great civic picture, to the fame and the phantas- 
magoric strangeness:of which we have made allusion already. 
Banning Kock, the captain of the company whose sally to the 
shooting match had been thus transfigured upon canvas, was 
not satisfied with the fidelity of his own portrait, and had 
recourse to a less poetic painter for another version of his 
features.. We do not again encounter in Rembrandt’s work 
such an instance of the conflict, to use M. Fromentin’s very 
just phrase, which this picture exhibits in an extreme degree, 
and most of the portraits of Saskia had exhibited more or less, 
between the man of visionary ideals and the man of facts and 
realities that existed side by side in Rembrandt. Subjects of 
Scripture and fancy continue to give scope to the one element 
in his nature, and portraits to the other. His manner becomes 
more large and daring, and he begins to effect his blendings 
and breakings of tints and tones with one another by means 
which look rough and strange at a near view, and only fall 
into harmonious significance as you draw back. His wife’s 
death made no difference in his industry or his habits of life. 
He seems to have continued to live with his children in the 
large house in the Breedstraat, in which, after several migra- 
tions, he had been for some years settled, and in which he was 
accustomed to accommodate his pupils, if we’ may trust the 
gossip reported from one of them at second hand, in studios 
separately partitioned off, that there might be the less danger 
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of their losing their individuality and failing to show of what 
their native powers were capable. 

Each year adds its regular tale of Bible compositions, por- 
traits, studies of character and costume, both etched and 
painted. To these are added the new element of landscape. 
The first dated landscapes in Rembrandt’s work belong to the 
years immediately preceding his wife’s death (the signature and 
date 1636 on a little panel at Cassel are plainly spurious) ; 
and landscape forms for the twelve years following a constant 
branch of his practice. Coupling this fact with the fact that 
these were also the years of Rembrandt’s closest friendship 
with the wealthy amateur and man of letters, Jan Six, Mr. 
Haden hazards the conjecture that Rembrandt at this time 
lived in part at least at Six’s country seat at Elsbroeck. But. 
there are no adequate grounds for such a conjecture, which for 
the rest seems inconsistent with Rembrandt’s close avocations 
as a painter and teacher of painting. 

To dwell for a moment on the character of Rembrandt’s 
work in landscape—between the ordinary sentiment of his 
etched and of his painted landscapes, there is a curious dis- 
crepancy. In the former class, with a very few. exceptions, 
Rembrandt is content to record his impressions of the level and 
uneventful scenery near his adopted city ; expressing, with a 
perfect precision and subtlety, a justice and distinction of 
touch which are exclusively his own, the shadowy softness of 
a foreground copse, the trending sinuosity of a sunken lane, 
the gabled picturesqueness of farm buildings beside a sea wall, 
the perspective of level fields or gentle undulations diversified 
with a cottage here, a windmill there; the poetry of pastoral 
meadows and intersecting channels, of horizons peopled with 
the distant spires of a merchant city, or bounded by the 
scarcely discernible barrier line of the sea. It is only in an 
exceptional piece like ‘ The Three Trees ’ that Rembrandt tries 
in etched landscape effects of anything like epical power and 
gloom. But in his painted landscapes—and they are not 
numerous—epical power and gloom are the rule. He plants a 

dark monumental windmill upon a dark and lofty bank, and 
conducts along the stream that rounds its way beneath them a 
reflected solemnity of sunset; or he dreams of mountain dis- 
tances, and intervening valleys overhung with sullen masses of 
cloud, through which a gleam falls here and there upon peopled 
hamlets and travelled roads of men. His prevailing landscape 
colour is a darkly glowing brown, and it is only by exception 
that he suffers a blueness in the sky, or in the fields a gleam 
of verdure. 
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In the portraits painted by Rembrandt of himself, in the 
years following his wife’s death, and notably in the etched por- 
trait beside a window, of the year 1648, we observe that he 
has discarded the fripperies of a former time, and depicts him- 
self as a sober citizen in every-day attire. In portrait, as in 
landscape, the quality of his line upon the copper grows with 
every year more assured, telling, and concise; and this is the 
time of some of his most perfect and interesting engraved por- 
traits, as those of Jan Six, with its admirable life in pose, 
countenance, hair, its masterly contrast of indoor mystery and 
outdoor daylight; as well as those of the Jew doctor, Ephraim 
Bonus, the painter Asselyn, and the picture dealer Clement de 
Jonghe. This is also the time of the masterpiece among his 
Bible etchings, the great plate of ‘ Christ healing the Sick ;’ 
in which the just enthusiasm of posterity has not known 
whether to admire most the conduct and mystery of light and 
shade, or the profound and moving quality of invention in the 
groups that encompass the Saviour ; the disputatious and super- 
cilious Pharisees; the populace that believe and wait for the 
miracles to come; the maimed, the halt, the miserable, who 
have dragged themselves on crutches, or helped one another 
with tressels and barrows, to the feet of Christ, and point in 
piteous appeal to their afflictions; the wayfarers who have 
ridden in strange garb and on strange beasts of burden from 
afar at the report of the power of the healer. 

In the meantime, while Rembrandt was bent upon the 
things of his art, troubles were preparing that he had not 
taken thought to prevent. With the passion of a collector, 
and with that dangerous idea that is apt to possess itself of 
ardent workers, that money spent upon the materials of their 
work cannot be spent extravagantly, he had filled his house 
from floor to ceiling with pictures of all schools, portfolios of 
the costliest engravings, costumes, specimens, casts, minerals, 
treasures of art, curiosity, and natural history in every kind. 
Already in Saskia’s lifetime, whispers had gone abroad among 
some of her family that the couple were spending more than 
they ought. Such whispers they had indignantly repudiated, 
and even sued at law those who disseminated them. But 
almost at the same time we find Rembrandt pressing Huyghens 
for prompt payment on account of work done; and it is clear 
that, though he was at this time in receipt of a large income 
from pupils and from the sale of his works, he was spending all 
that he earned, not, indeed, in vulgar extravagance, but on 
acquisitions of which he did not measure the extent or cost. 
Saskia, before her death, showed her confidence in his integrity 
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by expressly leaving him in the enjoyment, subject to no 
restraint from trustees or otherwise, of her fortune, which in 
the event of his death or remarriage was to revert to his son 
Titus. Soon after 1650 we hear of loans and mortgages. By- 
and-by a scandal concerning an illegitimate child born to the 
painter by a servant-maid, Hendrikje, results in a second mar- 
riage; and in order to raise the amount necessary to put Titus 
in possession of the property due to him in this event under 
his mother’s will, Rembrandt has formally to declare himself 
bankrupt. The times were bad, the proceedings were long 
and tedious; the proceeds of a sale of Rembrandt’s accumu- 
lations of personal property were miserably below their value. 
Nevertheless, when all was over, he was able to put his son in 
possession of the full amount of the inheritance due to him 
from his mother, and to begin life again in a new house, though 
parted from his treasures. To the inventory of these treasures, 
which has been published over and over again since it was 
first brought to light among the archives of the insolvent 
debtors’ court, we are indebted for the possibility of realising 
in full detail what had been the surroundings of Rembrandt’s 
household existence in the days of his prosperity. 

It is clear from the character of the house in the Roozen- 
gracht of Amsterdam, to which Rembrandt removed after his 
disaster, and which M. Vosmaer has had the good fortune to 
identify, that he by no means, as has been sometimes repre- 
sented, passed the remainder of his days in squalor. He had 
never been a seeker of society, or been himself sought by those 
who moved in literary and academic circles. But his misfor- 
tunes did not lose him the friends he had; and among these 
one at least, Jan Six, whose portrait he painted in the very 
year of his bankruptcy, 1656, was one of the most accom- 
plished gentlemen and scholars in Holland. Neither did these 
misfortunes at all interrupt the indomitable tenor of his in- 
dustry. In the year of the bankruptcy Rembrandt painted, 
besides the portrait of Six, two at least of his best conceived 
and most expressive Scripture scenes on a large scale,the ‘ Jacob 
‘blessing the Sons of Joseph,’ and the Frankfort version 
(there is another differently treated at St. Petersburg) of the 
‘Parable of the Vineyard.’ The chief actual trace which 
Rembrandt’s disasters have left in his art is to be found in 
the portraits which he engraved of a certain father and son, 
Haaring by name, who were officials of the insolvent debtors’ 
- court; and these are among the most masterly of his whole 
work. 

That the latter years of Rembrandt’s life were, nevertheless, 
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more solitary, more depressed, and accompanied with less of 
recognition and respect than his earlier years, is certain. The 
tide of fashion was beginning to set against the native, the 
revolutionary manner of Dutch art, and in favour of classic 
graces from Italy and periwigged dignities from France. 
Many who had been carried away in earlier years by the 
force and originality of Rembrandt’s own achievements, had 
now fallen away and made compromises in favour of academic 
principles. In the meantime Rembrandt’s own temper and 
convictions became more defiant, and his artistic practice more 
daring and contrary to convention. A magnificent example of 
his best powers in this, which we have called the violent period 
of his practice, is the group, painted in 1661, of the Syndics 
of the Drapers’ Company at Amsterdam. Another example, 
gorgeous in Rembrandt’s old key of crimson and orange, but 
bewildering, as we have said, at a near view by the roughness 
and calculated irregularity of its handling, is the anonymous 
family group, of a few years’ earlier date, at Brunswick. 
Another most moving and most dramatic work, of which the 
date is given by M. Vosmaer as 1668, but with greater pro- 
bability as 1658 by the compilers of the catalogue of the 
Darmstadt Gallery, where it is preserved, represents Christ 
bound toa column before his scourging. The National Gallery 
has a fine portrait of this latest manner of the master. But as 
the years go on, his works become few and far between. He 
had given up etching in 1661—among his last works in that 
kind being some studies of the female nude, in which no con- 
cession is made to the ideal graces, but which derive a real 
dignity from the force, the certainty, the austere frankness of 
their handling, their richness, colour, and relief. 

Of Rembrandt’s death we know nothing, except what is 
recorded in a bald official entry, to the effect that he died on 
October 8, 1669, leaving behind him two children. All the 
offspring of his first marriage had died, we know, during his 
own lifetime; and the mother of the children who survived 
him seems to have been a third wife, of whom nothing is re- 
corded but the name, Catherina van Wijck. Among the last 
of all the paintings left by Rembrandt we still find portraits 
of himself. One of these, according to his old love for sudden 
and vivid expressions, exhibits him before his easel, maulstick 
in hand, turning to laugh a toothless laugh of the keenest merri- 
ment at some one who comes in and accosts.him. But we 
prefer to think of him as he appears in certain other portraits, 
in battered but not ignoble age, his head covered with a cap or 
white cloth, his looks intently levelled upon what is before him, 
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his rough face wearing the dignity and power of those whose 
thoughts have been set, not on small ambitions or transitory 
successes, but upon the disinterested pursuit of an ideal. And 
to the ideal within him Rembrandt had in truth been faith- 
ful. He had made slips, had mismanaged his affairs, had 
ended his days obscurely; but he has left an honourable as 
well as an immortal name. He had not been mean—the old 
stories about his grasping temper are well disproved now, and 
when we find him helping his kinsfolk at Leyden, as their 
business declines from bad to worse, we seem to trace a part of 
the causes of his own impoverishment. He had not been un- 
kind—witness his wife’s dying proof of love and confidence. 
He had been whimsical, fantastic, stubborn, caring less for the 
company of the learned and highly bred, excepting a very few 
who sought him out, than for that of a group of plain crafts- 
men and citizens like himself—printsellers, jewellers, writing 
masters, and some of the less famous and less courted among 
his brother painters. His manners had no doubt been rough, 
and his answers sometimes blunt and strange. He makes no 
such chivalrous figure in history as is made by many of the 
great artists of Italy, or even by his Flemish contemporaries, 
Rubens and Vandyck. Even in his best days with Saskia, 
the semblances which he has left us of himself vary between 
the aspect of masquerading picturesqueness, as in instances too 
numerous to record, and the aspect of somewhat plebeian jol- 
lity, as in the well-known drinking picture at Dresden. The 
only portrait in which he presents himself as really and simply 
a gentleman, is that admirable one in the National Gallery of 
the year 1640, painted with a fusion and softness almost like 
those of Correggio, as well as with an inner glow and force 
of flesh-colour that are all his own. 

But, gentleman or not, smooth in his dealings with his fellow- 
men or rough, Rembrandt had seen his own goal and reached 
it. At the dawn of modern art, he had given proof and earnest 
of faculties in the modern spirit which have not again found 
equally potent utterance. By his treatment of light and shade, 
he had conquered for painting a new kingdom in the world of 
visible facts and of their poetry. By his treatment of action 
and expression he had conquered for it a new kingdom in the 
world of human character and life. And yet his system of 
light and shade is too strange, and his version of human exist- 
ence too devoid of beauty, for us to regard him as having 
solved any of the problems of modern art for good. One pos- 
sible solution, indeed, he has offered, and such is the force of 
genius that in his own works we find ourselves not only im- 
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pressed but satisfied with it. But in the work of others whom 
he immediately inspired we find the same solution deeply 
unsatisfying. Several of the painters of Rembrandt’s pleiad 
may approach him, as portrait painters, in force and glow; 
one or two, Eeckhout or Fabritius for instance, may occa- 
sionally catch some of the pathos and intensity of their master 
in religious scenes. But as a rule we are chiefly struck, in the 
works of this group, by what is forced in their chiaroscuro, by 
what is cold and strained in their action, by what is vulgar in 
their types and fantastic in their costumes. The truth is, that 
the achievement of Rembrandt must rather be regarded as a 
great experiment than as a great example. From him, we 
accept what he chooses to give; but we cannot accept from 
others, or for good, painting in which daylight is sacrificed to 
chiaroscuro, and beauty to character and pathos. Neither 
can we allow that the art of Rembrandt, as some allege, is the 
only Christian art worth the name. Nay, if it is the business 
of religious painting to make the objects of adoration adorable, 
surely the masters of the old tradition were right to do this by 
investing them with beauty and majesty. Shapes of bodily 
perfection, countenances of power and charm, raiment of 
splendour, paradisal skies and flowers—these visible prero- 
gatives are the highest which it is in the power of painting 
to dispense; and to dispense them is in the power of painting 
only. Rembrandt lived among a people that knew not beauty 
nor majesty, and in an age when the power of the old tradi- 
dition had gone irretrievably by. It is his glory that he knew 
how to move, how to impress, ‘by the exhibition of the aspects 
of physical gloom and spiritual abasement, almost as much as 
those others by the exhibition of the aspects of physical radi- 
ance and spiritual exaltation. But his achievement is no reason 
for making light of theirs. His work, in religious art as in 
other things, is in the nature of an alternative and an experi- 
ment—an alternative of genuine value—an experiment of the 
deepest interest ; and it is his glory to have added a new and 
most striking chapter to that inexhaustible history, the history 
of human ideals. 
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Art. VII.— The Scotts of Buccleuch. By WILLIAM FRASER. 
Privately printed. 2 vols. 4to. Edinburgh: 1879. 


A’ the conclusion of an article recently published in this 

Journal, on the ‘ Memorials and Charters of the Lennox,’ 
edited by Mr. Wm. Fraser, we mentioned that a similar work 
was known to be in preparation by the same accomplished 
archeologist on the illustrious Border family of Scott, and 
more especially on that branch of it which is worthily repre- 
sented by the Duke of Buccleuch. This valuable and interest- 
ing book has now seen the light of day, under the same cautious 
restrictions as to publication as its predecessors in this noble 
series of family histories. Few are the copies in existence, 
and favoured are the lovers of rare books who can boast of this 
addition to their libraries; for no care and no expense have 
been spared in the production of these ducal volumes, in which, 
as has been said, ‘a rivulet of text meanders through a meadow 
‘of margin.’ But fortunately one of these copies has come by 
lawful means into our possession, and we are enabled, without 
any breach of trust, to place before our readers some of the 
most attractive portions of its contents, which they might 
possibly search for in vain elsewhere. 

The Scotts are, as is well known, a Border family of anti- 
quity and distinction, which has risen in the last two centuries 
to a very high position in rank and wealth in Scotland. But 
they cannot claim a place amongst the great historical nobility 
of this kingdom in the times preceding the union of the crowns, 
such as that of the Hamiltons, Douglases, Campbells, or Len- 
noxes; nor can they take rank in point of antiquity above the 
Highland clans of Mackenzie, Fraser, and Macleod. It was 
not till 1606 that the Laird of Buccleuch was raised to the 
rank of a baron; and amongst the Scotts the branch of Buc- 
cleuch is junior to the Scotts of Harden, and possibly to the 
Scotts of Ancrum and Balwearie, but these last are Fifeshire 
Scotts, whose residence on the Border is of more recent date. 

The name was probably originally no more than a designa- 
tion of nationality, though it occurs as far back as in a 
charter of William the Lion granted in the twelfth century. 
In like manner ‘ Inglis’ denotes an English origin, and there 
were ‘ Irelands of that ilk’ living in the barony of Wilton and 
the shire of Roxburgh at the same time, representing within a 
short distance the three national appellations of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. But that which stamps the race with 
imperishable greatness, far above the distinctions of rank and 
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the achievements of statesmen and warriors, is the existence of 
a descendant who in our own times has made the name of 
WaLrter Scott famous in literature. That name has been 
borne with honour from generation to generation. It was a 
‘ Walterus Scotus’ who held the lands of Allardyce from 
William the Lion under the charter just alluded to. It was a 
Sir Walter Scott who, as Knight of Buccleuch, succeeded to 
the estates of the family during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, fought at Flodden and at Pinkie, and fell by the 
dagger of the Kerrs in 1552. It was a Sir Walter Scott who 
was created Lord Scott of Buccleuch in 1606. It was a Cap- 
tain Walter Scott, of Satchells, who, although he was only 


‘ An old soldier and no scholar, 
And one that can write nane 
But just the letters of his name,’ 


contrived to leave behind him a metrical history of the family, 
published in 1688.* The apprentice handiwork of the most 
illustrious man who ever bore the name, was a pedigree of 
the family of Scott of Buccleuch, including the branches of 
Sinton, Harden, Raeburn, and Scottstarvit, drawn out by the 
author of ‘ Waverley’ himself when a very young man. This 
holograph is now an heirloom in the family of Harden; it mea- 
sures 3 feet by 44 feet, and contains a complete record of the 
race. Sir Walter Scott of Abbotsford was himself a cadet of 
the Scotts of Raeburn, who were cadets of the Scotts of Sinton 
and Harden. The Harden branch (now represented by Lord 
Polwarth) separated from the branch of Murthockston and 
Buccleuch in 1346. The kinsmanship of the two branches is 
therefore very remote. 


* Sir Walter received from Constable in 1818 a copy of the first 
edition of Satchells’ ‘ True History of several Honourable Families of 
‘the Right Honourable Name of Scott,’ now extremely rare. He read 
aloud the jingling dedication addressed to his own great-grandfather, 
which concludes with a broad hint that, as the author lacked broad 
pieces, his more fortunate kinsman might bestow on him, like Jason 
of old, a share of his fleeces. On this, Sir Walter wrote the following 
lines on the blank page of the volume: 


‘I, Walter Scott, of Abbotsford, a poor scholar, no soldier, but a 
soldier’s lover, 

In the style of my namesake and kinsman do hereby discover 

That I have written the twenty-four letters twenty-four million 
times over, 

And to every true Scott do wish as many golden pieces 

As ever were hairs in Jason’s and Medea’s golden fleeces.’ 
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But the poet of the nineteenth century did far more for the 
annals and the fame of his forefathers than to frame their 
pedigree. His genius threw over them that light that never 
dies; and the peculiar charm and merit of these volumes is that 
they take us to those homes and haunts of the Scotts which 
are already familiarly known to the whole world in many of 
the best loved pages of poetry and fiction. It was from 
Branxholm Tower to Melrose that William of Deloraine rode 
in search of the mystic volume of Michel Scott, across the 
country from Teviot to Tweed, teeming with recollections 
of the Scotts, and associated with none more than with Sir 
Walter himself. The whole scene and circumstances of the 
‘ Lay ’—the feud between Scotts and Kerrs, the abduction of 
the young heir of Buccleuch by the goblin page, the gathering 
of the Border clans—‘ Mount, mount for Branksome, every 
‘man ’—the advance of the English wardens, and the mortal 
combat of Musgrave and Cranstoun, all centre round this old 
castle of the Buccleuch. There is scarcely a line in the 
‘ Lay ’ which is not illustrated by these memorials: scarcely a 
page in this book which does not derive fresh interest from the 
poem. It was in Newark-on-Yarrow that the Last Minstrel 
sang that Lay to the last representative of the original line of 
Buccleuch, the illustrious widow who, 


‘In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 
Had wept o'er Monmouth’s bloody tomb!’ 


Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch was appointed, in 1519, bailie 
of all the lands of Melrose, ‘ in consideration of divers diligent 
‘labours and travails which he and his kin and friends had 
‘ undergone for the good of the Abbey.’ These lands (princi- 
pally in Eskdale) had been granted to the monks in the twelfth 
century by the munificence of the great family of Avenel. 
Two beautiful specimens of their charters are presented to us 
in fac-simile by Mr. Fraser, dating from 1180. Thus we are 
brought to the source which inspired the author of the 
‘Monastery ’ with the mystic apparition of the White Lady of 
Avenel and the fierce feudalism of Julian Avenel. And when 
the future author of ‘ Waverley’ started, in 1801, in company 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, to explore the Buck’s Cleugh and to 
search for the tombs of his ancestors in the kirk in the forest 
of Rankilburn, an incident occurred which doubtless suggested 
one of the most amusing of the antiquarian adventures of the 
inimitable Monkbarns, when he was led by his enthusiasm to 
find a Pretorium and a monument of Agricola at the Kaim of 
Kinprunes. 
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‘We found,’ says Hogg, ‘no remains of either tower or fortalice, 
save an old chapel and churchyard, and a mill and mill-dam, where corn 
never grew, but where, as old Satchells very appropriately says : 


“Had heather-bells been corn of the best, 
The Buccleuch mill would have had a noble grist.” 


Besides having been mentioned by Satchells, there was a remaining 
tradition in the country that there was a font-stone of blue marble, out 
of which the ancient heirs of Buccleuch were baptised, covered up 
among the ruins of the old church. Mr. Scott was curious to see if we 
could discover it; but on going among the ruins we found the rubbish 
at the spot where the altar was known to have been, dug out to the 
foundation, we knew not by whom, but no font had been found. As 
there appeared to have been a kind of recess in the eastern gable, we 
fell a-turning over some loose stones, to see if the font were not con- 
cealed there, when we came to one half of a small pot, encrusted thick 
with rust. Mr. Scott’s eye brightened, and he swore it was an ancient 
consecrated helmet. Laidlaw, however, scratching it minutely out, 
found it covered with a layer of pitch inside, and then said, ‘Ay, the 
truth is, sir, it is neither mair nor less than a piece of a tar pot that 
some o’ the farmers hae been buisting their sheep out o’ i’ the auld 
kirk lang syne.’ Sir Walter’s shaggy eyebrows dipped deep over his 
eyes, and suppressing a smile, he turned and strode away as fast as he 
could, saying that we had just ridden all the way to see that there was 
nothing to be seen.’ 


The cradle of the Scotts of Buccleuch was not at Buccleuch, 
in the county of Selkirk, but at Scotstoun and Kirkurd, in 
the county of Peebles. But Buccleuch and Murthockston 
were acquired by them at a very early date; and the latter 
estate was exchanged in 1446 for the Castle of Branxholm, 
near Hawick, which thenceforth became their principal resi- 
dence. There was, however, an ancient fortalice or mansion 
in the ‘Bucks Cleugh,’ a deep ravine in Selkirkshire, on a 
rising ground, at the junction of the Rankilburn and the 
Buccleuch burn. The site is now occupied by a farmhouse. 
The word cleugh, which means a fissure in a cliff,is of common 
occurrence in the south country names of Scotland; and the 

refix Bucks was appropriate to the ground afterwards erected 

y King Alexander II. into the royal forest of Ettrick for the 
purposes of the chase. Hence came the title which is now so 
familiar to Scottish ears and to the world. But this moorland 
tenement bore even in bygone days but a small proportion to 
the wide and widely increasing possessions of the family. There 
was, indeed, a mill on the Buccleuch burn; but.Satchells tells 
us it was used 

‘To grind dog’s bran, though there grew no corn. 
All the corn I have seen here in a year 
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Was scarce the sowing of six firlots of bear ; 
And for neighbours to come with good will, 
There was no corn to grind into that mill.’ 


From these small beginnings the lands of the family rapidly 
extended by royal grants and exchanges, until they grew in 
modern times into one of the largest territorial possessions in 
the kingdom. Thus the lands of Bellenden were acquired in 
1415 by the Laird of Rankilburn in exchange for lands from 
the Abbot of Melrose; and Bellenden became the gathering- 
spot of the clan, when preparing for battles or Border raids : 


‘From Yarrowcleugh and Headshaw came, 
From Woodhouselie to Chester glen, 
Trooped man and horse, and bow and spear, 
Their gathering word was Bellenden.’ 


The Bellenden banner is still preserved amongst the trophies 
of the Buccleuch family. It bears two stars and crescents with 
the stag trippant on a field azure, and was probably carried 
at the funeral of Earl Walter in 1634. This is the standard 
which was ‘ lifted’ in the poetical contest between Sir Walter 
and the Ettrick Shepherd in 1815, and inspired the former 
with the well-known song: 


‘ When the southern invader spread waste and disorder, 
At the glance of her crescent he paused and withdrew, 
For around it were marshalled the pride of the Border, 
The flowers of the forest, the bands of Buccleuch. 
Then up with the banner, let forest winds fan her, 
She has blazed over Ettrick eight ages and more, 
In sport we ‘ll attend her, in battle defend her, 
With heart and with hand, like our fathers before.’ 


Branxholm was fully acquired in 1446, and raised into a 
barony in 1463 by King James III., as a recompense for the 
loyal services of the then Sir Walter Scott at Arkinholme, and 
to this were added many other domains, and the governorship of 
Hermitage Castle. The proper country of the Scotts lay be- 
tween the rivers Teviot and Yarrow. Onthe Ale Water, above 
Riddell, the centre of their domain in Ettrick, and on Borth- 
wick Water, the land was chiefly owned by them, and they had 
also great part of upper Teviotdale. By the expulsion of the 
Maxwells from Eskdale, and of the Beatties from Ewsdale, 
they acquired lands in those districts, and on the forfeiture of 
Francis Stuart, Earl of Bothwell, they purchased from the Earl 
of Lennox large tracts in Liddesdale. The Tower of Lang- 
holm, acquired by the first Earl of Buccleuch from the Earl of 
Nithsdale, brought them still nearer to the Border, and within 
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a march of bonnie Carlisle. Thus the Scotts of Buccleuch 
became, before the close of the sixteenth century, the largest 
landed proprietors and the most powerful family on the Border. 
To these possessions have since been added the estates of the 
dukedom of Queensberry, but with them we are not concerned 
on the present occasion. 

These Border families could hardly be compared in rank 
with the great Highland clans, whose chiefs were frequently 
allied to royalty, who were themselves sovereign in their 
wild domains, and who were incessantly engaged both with 
the Crown and amongst themselves in savage contests for 
supreme political power. But the Borderers were an equally 
warlike and intrepid race. It was a land, says Sir Walter 
in his Introduction to the ‘ Monastery,’ where the horses re- 
mained almost constantly saddled—where war was the natural 
and constant state of the inhabitants, and peace only existed in 
the shape of brief and feverish truces. Feuds raged between 
the Scotts and the Kerrs, the Armstrongs and the Elliots, with 
almost as much intensity as the internecine warfare north of 
the Highland line. And to these causes of bloodshed was 
added a more constant and formidable source of danger and of 
strife. The Border families were the nearest neighbours of 
England. Even in the intervals of what was called peace, 
raids and forays were frequent into the adjacent counties of 
Northumberland and Cumberland; cattle were lifted, deer 
were stolen, men-at-arms were slain, and the English were not 
slow to resent and repay the incursions of their turbulent neigh- 
bours. Scarcely a hamlet or a tower from Solway to Tweed 
had not been ravaged by English armies, and the ruins of the 
great abbeys of the Border bear witness to this day of the 
savage dealings of the enemy. The defence of the marches, 
and a state of preparation for war with a power nimium 
vicina Cremone, were therefore the first duties and interests 
of the Border families. To them patriotism, which was too 
often forgotten in the feuds and intrigues of the northern earls, 
meant protection and safety, or at least revenge; and their 
loyalty to the Crown was strengthened by their obligation to 
defend the frontier of the country. By them, therefore, the 
national spirit of Scotland was most vigorously kept alive, and 
they were less prone than their northern countrymen to mix 
themselves with intrigues in the courts of England and of 
France. . 

Amongst these loyal families of the Border the Scotts of 
Buccleuch were conspicuous. In spite of a matrimonial con- 
nexion with the great house of Douglas (for about 1472 David 
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Scott had married Lady Jane, a daughter of Archibald Bell- th 
the-Cat, Earl of Angus), the Buccleuch remained faithful to wi 
King James III. and to his son, and their fidelity was not un- th 
rewarded. The same devotion to the Crown and to the Regent th 
Albany marked the long career of Sir Walter Scott of Buc- ~ 
cleuch, who flourished from 1504 to 1552. Like others in = 


those troubled times, this doughty knight found himself alter- 
nately the friend and the enemy of the House of Douglas ; but 7 
he remained attached to the person of the sovereign. This i 
occasioned one of the most memorable passages in his history : 


In the year 1526 King James went to Jedburgh to hold a justi- 
ciary court. The court having met, many complaints of reiff, 
slaughter, and oppression were made. It is alleged that so corrupt 
was the administration of justice that without bribes little justice 
could be obtained, and that many of the kin, friends, and servants of 
the Earl of Angus, who, with the rest of the Douglases, ruled as they 
pleased, had sentences unjustly passed in their favour, to the dissatis- 
faction of the King and the other lords, who desired justice to be A 
impartially administered. Impatient of their assumption and arbitrary 


cel 
exercise of power, the King, by a secret letter, written with his own ta; 
hand, to Sir Walter Scott, besought him to come with his kin and 
friends and all the forces he could muster to Melrose, in order to th 
intercept his Majesty returning to Edinburgh, and emancipate him , 
from the power of the Douglases. This letter the King sent secretly re 
by one of his own servants. Delighted in being honoured with such ch 
a commission from his sovereign, and intent upon its execution, Sir Sc 
Walter Scott assembled all his kin and friends, and whomsoever he ple 


could prevail upon to join him, to the number of six hundred spears 
of Liddesdale and Annandale, and rode with them to Melrose, where 
the King was to spend his night on his way to Edinburgh. 

‘Soon after Lord Home and the Lairds of Cessford and Ferniherst 
had taken leave of the King, Buccleuch with his company appeared in 
sight in battle array, and boldly advanced to attempt the liberation of 
the King from the control of Angus. But the latter and his friends, 
on discovering that it was Buccleuch and his followers, advanced to 
fight them. “Sir,” said the Earl of Angus to the King, “yon is 
Buccleuch, and thieves of Annandale with him, to unbeset your grace 
from the gate. I avow to God they shall either fight or flee ; and ye 
shall tarry here on this knowe, and my brother George with you, with 
any other company you please; and I shall pass yon thieves off the 
ground, and red the gate unto your grace, or else die for it.” The 
King, as desired, remained where he was, attended by George Douglas, 
the Earl of Lennox, Lord Erskine, and other lords. But all the 
others marched with the Earl of Angus against Buccleuch, who 2 ~ 
encountered them in a field near Melrose. The victory at first was 
uncertain, but Lord Home, having heard how matters stood, returned é 
with haste to the King, accompanied with the Lairds of Cessford and " 
Ferniherst, with fourscore spears, and made so vigorous an attack on _ 
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the lap and wing of Buccleuch’s men, that Buccleuch and his friends 
were repulsed and fled. They were furiously pursued, especially by 
the Lairds of Ferniherst and Cessford ; but when, at the foot of a path, 
the Laird of Cessford was slain by the stroke of a spear by one Eliot, 
a servant to Buccleuch, the pursuit ceased. Buccleuch lost eighty of 
his men. This conflict took place on July 25, 1526, at Darnwick on 
the Tweed, at the bridge above Melrose.’ 


The scene described is precisely that referred to in the 
‘ Lay’ as— 
‘ That unhallowed morn arose 
When first the Scott and Carr were foes ; 
Where royal James beheld the fray, 
Prize to the victor of the day, 
Where Home and Douglas, in his van, 
Bore down Buccleuch’s retiring clan, 
Till gallant Cessford’s heart-blood clear 
Reeked on dark Eliot’s Border spear.’ 


And the reader will remember that the interest of this poem 
centres in the mutual passion of the Scottish Capulet and Mon- 
tagu of these rival houses, which met in arms upon that day. 

The defeat of Buccleuch was the triumph of Angus, and 
the unhappy slaughter of Kerr of Cessford gave rise to a 
mortal feud with the Kerrs, who avenged the death of their 
chief twenty-seven years later by assassinating Sir Walter 
Scott in the streets of Edinburgh. This was the crime de- 
plored by the ‘ Last Minstrel’ in the touching lines : 


‘ Bards long shall tell 
How Lord Walter fell. 
When startled laymen fled afar 
The furies of the Border war, 
When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam and falchions redden, 
And heard the slogan’s deadly yell, 
Then the chief of Branksome fell. 
While Cessford owns the rule of Ker, 
While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 
The slaughtered chiefs, the mortal jar, 
The havoc of the feudal war, 
Shall never, never be forgot.’ * 





* This feud had in truth begun much earlier than the bard sup- 
posed, and has proved much less mortal, for numerous marriages 
between Scotts and Kerrs, the descendants of the victims, have riveted, 
from that day to this, the relations of good neighbourhood between 
them. Let us hope the battle of Melrose is forgotten. The present 
representative of Kerr of Cessford is the Duke of Roxburgh. Ferni- 
herst belongs to the Marquis of Lothian. 
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Soon afterwards, however, the King escaped from duress, 
Angus fled to England, and Scott was triumphantly vindicated 
and raised to posts of honour and distinction by James V. 
When the English invaded Scotland in 1544, Buccleuch was 
one of the most strenuous opponents of the policy and preten- 
sions of Henry VIII.; he took an active part in the battle of 
Ancrum Moor, in which the invaders were signally defeated ; 
and he was engaged with various success in the contests and 
adventures of that eventful time which Mr. Fraser has re- 
traced with a faithful and discriminating pen. 

In fact, these volumes are a mine of Border anecdote and 
adventure, and we regret that our limits compel us to leave 
the larger portion of it untouched. But the story of Kinmount 
Willie, the hero of the well-known ballad of that name in the 
Border Minstrelsy, is so curious, and had such important poli- 
tical consequences, that we must be allowed to tell it again.* 
The State Papers of Elizabeth, recently published, have 
enabled Mr. Fraser to complete the narrative from authentic 
sources. 

The men of Liddesdale were the most turbulent of the Bor- 
der clans, and the Armstrongs were the most turbulent of the 
men of Liddesdale. Magnus in 1529 informed Wolsey that 
‘ the Armstrongs of Liddesdail reported presumptuously that 
‘they would not be ordered neither by the King of Scots, 
‘their sovereign lord, nor by the King of England, but 
‘ after such manner as their fathers were used before them’ 
—that is, they plundered indiscriminately from friend and 
foe. Willie Armstrong, of Kinmount, was one of the most 
daring and dreaded freebooters of this redoubtable race. 

A day of truce was held in the year 1596, at which 
Thomas Salkeld attended on behalf of the English warden, 
Lord Scrope, and Robert Scott, of Haining, for Walter, 
first Lord of Buccleuch, then Keeper of Liddesdale. Willie 
of Kinmount accompanied the Scottish warden. The meeting 
was peaceful; but as Willie was riding home in the evening, 
some English men-at-arms pursued him along the north bank 
of the Liddell, crossed the stream, and, having captured him on 
Scottish ground, carried him off to the castle at Carlisle. For 
this breach of the truce and of the Border laws Buccleuch 
claimed immediate redress. Scrope replied that he could not 
give up so great a malefactor without the authority of Queen 





* The ballad of ‘ Kinmount Willie’ is also published in Mr. Aytoun’s 
* Ballads of Scotland,’ vol. i. p. 96. 
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Elizabeth and her council. The negotiations having failed, 
Buccleuch resolved to liberate his prisoner by a surprise of 
Carlisle Castle. 


‘This was a bold resolution on the part of Buccleuch, as the 
Castle of Carlisle was well fortified and strongly garrisoned, in the 
midst of a populous and hostile city, and commanded by Lord Scrope, 
the English Warden of the West Marches, a brave and accomplished 
soldier. Buccleuch, however, took his measures with great skill and 
secrecy. He sent trustworthy men to survey and measure the height 
of the walls, and to examine a postern gate, which it was thought 
would be a good point of attack. Of the men of his own clan, he 
proposed, as we are informed by Satchells, to take with him, not the 
chief men, but the younger brothers and sons, to provide against a 
possible forfeiture. With Scott of Harden and Commonside, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot of Stobs, and a limited number of selected men of his 
own clan, Buccleuch set out for theeappointed rendezvous at the 
Tower of Morton, the stronghold of Kinmont, on the water of Sark, 
in the Debateable Land, and ten miles distant from Carlisle. There 
he met the sons of Will Armstrong, with their retainers and others 
of the clan, who had come to assist in the rescue of their kinsman. 
Having caused scaling ladders to be prepared, and such necessary 
tools as would be requisite for breaking through the walls and forcing 
the gate, they prepared to set out on their enterprise. 

‘The party numbered eighty well-armed horsemen, with whom 
Buccleuch marched forward, entering English ground within six miles 
of Carlisle, and passing the water of Esk at the fall of night. A few 
horsemen were sent forward as scouts, followed by an advanced guard 
and the storming party with the scaling ladders, the whole brought up 
by Buccleuch, and the remainder of the expedition in rear. Advancing 
in this order, they passed the river Eden, then swollen through the 
rains, about two hours before daybreak, and near Carlisle bridge. On 
arriving at this point the storming party was ordered forward, but on 
applying their ladders to the wall they found, to their great mortifica- 
tion, that they were too short to enable them to reach the top of 
it. Making a breach through the wall near the postern gate, a 
small number of them were enabled to pass singly into the outer 
court, Buccleuch himself being one of the first to enter. The postern 
being then broken open, the remainder of the storming party entered, 
and quickly became masters of that portion of the castle. ... The 
storming party made their way to the cell of the prisoner. And here 
no time was lost. Buccleuch had provided himself with information 
as to the exact position of Kinmont, and having amongst his followers 
men who were well acquainted with the interior of the castle, they 
soon found the prison in which Armstrong was confined, and, having 
broken it open, carried him forth in their arms. Some other 
prisoners were brought out, but they were immediately returned by 
the orders of Buccleuch, who also strictly prevented any depredations 
from being committed. He had issued strict commands to do nothing, 
so far as it could be prevented, that could give the least cause of 
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offence either to King James or Queen Elizabeth. . . . Whilst being 
carried beneath the Warden’s windows, Kinmont is said to have 
shouted a “good night” to his lordship, promising to pay him for 
his lodgings when first they should meet on the Border. 

‘The enterprise having been completely successful, and the day 
having now broken, Buccleuch hastened to collect together his fol- 
lowers and marched to the river, where, as the alarm had now spread, 
a number of men had collected on the other side of the ford. He 
ordered his trumpets to sound, and advanced with his whole force; 
but his opponents did not wait to give him the opportunity of attack- 
ing them, and left the passage of the river free. Having crossed the 
river, he advanced with his company through the territory of the 
Grahames of Esk and Levin, and arrived on the Scots border about 
two hours after sunrise. 

‘In swimming his horse through the flooded Eden, Kinmont com- 
plained of the weight of his irons, remarking that he had never crossed 
it with such heavy spurs. Buccleuch did not judge it prudent to 
seek for a smith on English ground, but after crossing the Border 
Kinmont was soon relieved of his fetters. 


This exploit was hailed with enthusiasm by the Scots; but 
Queen Elizabeth was so incensed by what she regarded as a 
heinous outrage, that the peace then subsisting between the two 
Crowns was in danger. The English ambassador Bowes 
imperatively demanded that Buccleuch should be given up. 
King James replied that after all Kinmount had only been 
liberated from an unlawful arrest. Buccleuch himself was 
heard before the Council, when he pointed out that he had not 
invaded England with any hostile intention, or assailed the 
Castle of Carlisle with intent to take it; and that the first 
wrong was done by the officers of England to himself, as a known 
officer of Scotland, by the breaking the assurance of a day of 
truce, and the taking a prisoner in warlike manner, within 
Scotland, to the dishonour of the King and of his realm. The 
Privy Council declared that there was no breach of treaty, and 
refused to surrender Buccleuch. The decision was conveyed 
by James to Elizabeth in a letter under his own hand, 
beginning : 

‘Madame and dearest Sister,—In respect of the harde impression 
that ye have conceived concerning Bukcleuchis late attempt at Car- 
lisle, I have taikin occasion by these fewe lynis to pray you most 
— to consider aricht and take in good pairt my answere 
therein.’ 


But Elizabeth was inexorable, and determined to stop the 
early payment granted to King James in respect of the lands 
in England he had derived from the Lennox, until redress should 
be obtained. To the letter she replied under her own hand: 
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‘ My dear Brother,—I am to speake with what argument my letters 
should be fraught, since such theames be given me as I am lothe to 
find and am slow to recyte, yet since I needs must treat of and un- 
willingly receave, I cannot omitt to sett afore you a rare example of a 
seduced king by evill information. . . . Shall any castle or habytacle 
of myne be assailed by a night largin, and shall not my confederate 
send the offender to his due punisher? Shall a friende stycke at that 
demaunde he ought rather to prevent? The law of kingly love would 
have sayd nay,’ &c. 


The Scots still refused to deliver up Buccleuch, and were 
even, it seems, ready to risk a war with England rather than 
submit. A proposal was made to refer the matter to commis- 
sioners ; but whilst this was pending, Buccleuch destroyed his 
own case by making another inroad into England, and carrying 
off spoil and prisoners. After this there was no possibility of 
refusing to surrender him. He was accordingly given up at 
Berwick, choosing Sir Robert Carey, Deputy-Warden of the 
East Marches, as his guardian. He was well received in Eng- 
land, and being a comely man and a brave one, he took the 
fancy of the Queen. She asked him ‘ how he dared to under- 
‘ take an enterprise so desperate and presumptuous.’ ‘ What 
‘ is it,’ he replied, ‘a man dare not do?’ Elizabeth turned to 
a lord in waiting and remarked, ‘ With ten thousand such men 
‘our brother in Scotland might shake the firmest throne in 
‘ Europe.’ So, says Satchells: 

‘ She passed from all her former wrong, 
By reason Buccleuch was a valiant man.’ 


The Border raids, properly so called, ceased with the acces- 
sion of James to the English crown. Severe measures were 
taken to crush the freebooters or Border thieves, who retained 
their old habits. Large numbers of them were transported. 
Each parish was ordered to provide a sleuth-hound to pursue 
these marauders, and the Keeper of Liddesdale succeeded for a 
time in pacifying the district. For these services in 1606 Sir 
Walter Scott was created a Lord Baron of the Parliament of 
Scotland, with the title of Lord Scott of Buccleuch. The 
Border disturbances did not altogether cease for another cen- 
tury; but they assumed the character of private crimes, and 
were gradually put down by the law. Lord Scott of Buccleuch 
transferred his valour to a nobler field. Having raised a corps 
of stalwart Borderers, he took service under Maurice of Nas- 
sau, and served in the last campaign of the war between Spain 
and the United Provinces, whence he returned shortly before 
his death in 1611. 

His son, who lived in great state and affluence at Branxholm, 
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married Lady Mary Hay, daughter of the Earl of Errol, and 
was raised to the dignity of an earl by King James in 1619, in 
remembrance of the famous actions and good and thankful 
services of his father. This first Karl died in 1633, having also 
served with some distinction in the Netherlands, as was much 
the fashion of the time amongst the Scotch who were ardently 
devoted to the Protestant cause. 

Francis Scott, the second Earl of Buccleuch, was doomed 
to lead a short and stormy life. He succeeded his father 
when he was but seven years old, and he died within four 
years after he had attained his majority; but those years, 
from 1633 to 1651, were perilous times to the great nobles of 
Scotland, who were divided alike by the struggles of the 
Commonwealth and the struggles of the Kirk. At the age of 
twenty he was married by his guardians to Lady Margaret 
Leslie, second daughter of the Earl of Rothes, who was already 
the widow of the first Earl of Leven. This lady, the wife of 
many husbands, plays a great part in the romantic history of 
her daughters. She bore four children in marriage to Earl 
Francis; a son who died in infancy, and three daughters, 
Mary, Margaret, and Anne, to whom we shall presently direct 
the attention of the reader, for they are the most interesting 
personages in this eventful history. 

Earl Francis took a part at a very early age in public affairs. 
At fourteen he sat among the nobles of Scotland, at the close 
of the famous Parliament which continued from 1639 to 1641. 
He participated actively in the great contest which was then 
beginning. At seventeen he was appointed colonel of foot within 
the sheriffdoms of Roxburgh and Selkirk, and he was a member 
of the Commission of Estates for the organisation of the forces 
of Scotland. He advanced with the Scottish army into Eng- 
land, and contributed to the military chest; but at this time 
he was acting with the Covenanters,* and against the Duke of 
Hamilton, who raised forces to rescue the King, which were de- 





* There is a curious letter of Charles I. to the tutors of the young 
Earl, written in 1639, when he was only twelve years old, in which 
the King says: ‘ Having heard that the Earl of Bucleugh had been 
‘induced to adhere to the courses of the Covenanters, which much dis- 
‘pleased us, we are now well satisfied to know the contrairie,’ &c. 
He undoubtedly was with the Scots army when Newcastle was 
stormed and taken. After his death, when great efforts were made 
to reduce the fine laid on his estates by the Protector, it was alleged 
that his services to the Covenanters were somewhat exaggerated, and 
that he never intended to serve against the King. 
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feated by Cromwell at Preston. The execution vf Charles I. 
immediately decided the Scottish Parliament to proclaim 
Charles II.; Buccleuch was one of the commissioners named 
to congratulate the young King on his happy arrival in his 
northern kingdom; he superintended the new levies raised 
north of the Forth after the battle of Dunbar. When Monk 
besieged Dundee in 1651, he retreated to Aberdeen, and so 
escaped the fate of his colleagues of the Committee of Estates, 
who were taken prisoners by Monk. Buccleuch remained at 
Aberdeen, whence unavailing letters were sent out to rally the 
scattered friends of the royal cause. One of these letters has 
recently been discovered, addressed to the Earl of Wemyss, 
urging him, ‘as you wisch religionne to be preserved, or this 
‘kingdom to be keeped from being totallie overrune be a 
‘ handful of bloodie traitors,’ to repair to Strathbogie to con- 
sult for government of the affairs of the kingdom, that ‘ we may 
‘ joyne for the preservation of all that is deire or neire to us in 
‘ thiss day of trouble.’ It bears the signature of Buccleuch at 
the head of the list of names; the others are less illustrious. But 
in truth Buccleuch had imprudently signed the paper in blank, 
and left it in the hands of Sir Archibald Primrose, trusting to 
his discretion and fidelity. Sir Archibald himself did not 
sign the document at all. However this may be, the paper 
seems to have fallen into the hands of Cromwell, who was 
exasperated by it, and this circumstance led him to impose a 
fine of 15,0007. on the Earl’s daughter, which was 5,000/. more 
than was demanded of anyone else. The fine was, however, 
eventually reduced to 6,000/. on its being shown that the Earl 
never knew the contents of the letter. 

Amongst other public duties a commission was granted to 
this Earl of Buccleuch in 1650 for the burning of witches in 
the parish of Eckford. An instrument called the ‘ branks’ 
was sometimes placed over the head to stifle the cries of the 
victim; and one of these curious relics of barbarism is still 
preserved at Dalkeith ; it was discovered in the foundations of 
the old church at Glenbervie, which has been rebuilt by the 
present Duke. 

Earl Francis died in 1651, when barely twenty-five, having 
made a will, or rather bond of tailzie, shortly before, by which 
he settled his estates (in default of heirs male) on the eldest 
heir female of his body, whom failing on Lady Jean Scott, his 
sister, afterwards Countess of Tweeddale, and the heirs male 
and female of her body. In him ended the direct male line of 
the House of Buccleuch. It is remarkable to how few heirs and 
offsets it had given birth in a long course of years. For a hundred 
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and forty years, from 1470 to 1611, the Buccleuch estates had 
always been inherited by minors. In many instances the sons 
died before their fathers, and the title passed to grandchildren. 
The valiant Walter, first Lord of Buccleuch, had but one son. 
The first Earl had two sons, of whom the younger, David Scott 
of Cannobie, appears to have been killed in 1648 in war. Lady 
Jean Scott, who married Lord Tweeddale, had a numerous 

rogeny, and her descendants still reign at Yester. But of 

rancis, Earl of Buccleuch, nothing remained but two feeble 
and apparently scrofulous little girls, born but a short time 
before their young father’s death. Their history is, however, 
the most remarkable portion of this narrative, for the youngest 
of the family, born in 1651, became Duchess of Buccleuch and 
wife of Monmouth, and only died in 1732 at the mature age of 
eighty-one years. We do not remember to have met with a 
more striking example of the truth of Mr. Francis Galton’s 
acute observation, that the occurrence of heiresses or solitary 
offspring of great families usually indicates the physical ex- 
haustion and decay of the races from which they spring. Thus 
the ‘bold Buccleuch’ had sunk from a valiant leader of moss- 
troopers and men-at-arms to the level of a couple of female 
infants of precarious lives and an uncertain destiny, in singular 
contrast to their prodigious fortunes. It must, however, be 
said that since the second creation by Charles II. the title has 
descended in the direct male line, and the heads of the house 
of Buccleuch have been remarkable for their longevity. 

The cast of parts in this tragi-comedy is curious and emi- 
nently dramatic; but if there were some comic elements in the 
piece, the tragic vein preponderated over them. Two infants, 
as we have said, are the heroines of the story: the Lady Mary 
Scott, born in 1647, who was four years old when she suc- 
ceeded on her father’s death to his titles and estates, and be- 
came Countess of Buccleuch; and the Lady Anna Scott, born 
during her parent’s flight to Dundee in February 1651, who 
was therefore only ten months old when Earl Francis expired. 
A third daughter, the Lady Margaret, need not be mentioned, 
as she died before she had completed her second year. The 
first care of their intriguing and enterprising mother, Margaret 
Leslie, Countess Dowager of Buccleuch, was to marry again. 
This she did by allying herself to the Earl of Wemyss, who 
like herself had been twice previously married. She only 
stipulated in letters written on black-edged paper, which are 
still in existence at Wemyss Castle, that ‘ther may be no 
‘ visit nor leter till the end of the ninth month ;’ and, in fact, 
the wedding took place a short time afterwards. The early 
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years of the Countess Mary and her sister were spent in the 
old castle of Dalkeith; but this estate was soon afterwards 
sequestrated and occupied by English commissioners, appointed 
by the Commonwealth under the erroneous impression that 
Dalkeith had belonged to Charles I. General Monk continued 
to reside there until just before the Restoration, and indeed 
the plan of his march to London was arranged in one of the 
rooms of this castle. The children then removed to Sheriffhall, 
and subsequently to the residence of their mother upon her 
second marriage at Wemyss in Fife. 

Next in relationship to these children was their aunt, the 
Countess of Tweeddale, whose husband had been excluded 
from the guardianship of the heiresses by reason of his proxi- 
mate interest in their estates, and who viewed with a jealous 
eye the proceedings of their mother and of the tutors of the 
estates of Buccleuch. The grand object of Lord Tweeddale 
was to effect a union of the actual and the contingent interest 
in the Buccleuch estates by marrying the young heiress to one 
of his own sons. With this view he took an active and not 
unsuccessful part in obtaining from the Protector a remission 
of the heavy fine levied on the infant in 1654 by what was 
termed the Act of Pardon and Grace. But he left no stone 
unturned to wrest the guardianship of the children from their 
mother and Gideon Scott of Highchester, who had been ap- 
pointed by the late Earl. Lady Wemyss (as we must now call 
her) represented to the Protector that ‘a strong endeavour 
‘hath been made by the Earl of Tweiddaile att a late meeting 
‘ of the tutors in Edinburgh, to remove her two daughters forth- 
‘ with from her for the future, hee being none of that nomber, 
‘and that for certaine ends of his own, his son being the next 
‘heir male of that family.’ To this petition Cromwell replied 
by the following letter to the tutors : 


‘White Hall, the 17th of November, 1654. 

‘ Gentlemen,—Having received the inclosed peticion from the Coun- 
tesse of Wemyss concerning her two daughters, heires to her late hus- 
band the Earle of Buccleiughe, that the educacion of them may be 
intrusted and continued to her vntill they atteyne vnto the age of 
eleaven or twelue yeares respectively, which seemes to vs to be very 
reasonable, her Ladyship’s relacion to those heires being such as none 
can be presumed to be more fitt and meete for that trust, nor that wilbe 
more carefull in the mannagement thereof; and therefore we cannot 
but recomend the same to your consideracion, and rest 

‘ Your loveing Freind, 


‘Oxtver, P.’ 
This decision of the Protector was accepted and confirmed 
VOL. CL. NO. CCCVII. P 
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by the tutors, and the designs of Lord Tweeddale were, for 
the time, defeated. 

But the marriage of the young Countess was the object of 
intrigues quite as reprehensible on the part of her mother, 
and of her confidant, Gideon Scott of Highchester. Their 
scheme was to marry the child, as soon as possible, to a son of 
Highchester who was then in his fifteenth year, and so to get 
possession of the property pending the minority of the bride. 
Several other matrimonial proposals were afloat, but these 
were set aside. The boy was taken to Wemyss on his way to 
the College at St. Andrew’s, and seems to have won the 
affections of the young lady, who was already in bad health, 
having ‘ beine often subject to seiknes some yeires past and 
‘having a running sore in her arm yet under cure.’ Lord 
Wemyss and Sir Gilbert Elliot of Stobbs obtained from the 
Presbytery of Kirkcaldy a dispensation of public banns 
‘ because of some necessary exigence ’ asserted by them; and 
on February 9, 1659, the marriage was solemnised in the 
parish church of Wemyss by the minister, the bride being a 
minor little over eleven years of age, and the bridegroom 
barely fourteen. No sooner was the fact known than the 
opposing tutors took measures to set aside the marriage. The 
young Countess was brought to Edinburgh, and being pri- 
vately interrogated by the judges declared her own free choice 
of her husband, avowed the consummation of the marriage, 
and affirmed her resolution of adhering thereto. The Presby- 
tery of Kirkcaldy was attacked for having granted a dispensa- 
tion of banns, though this was held by the Synod of Fife not 
to be contrary to any known Act of the Kirk; but the 
commissary, Sir John Nisbet of Dirlston, a famous lawyer, 
dissolved the marriage on April 20 on the ground that the 
Countess of Buccleuch was a pupil within the age of twelve 
years, which made it void in law. Previous to this decision, 
on February 26, fifteen days after the marriage, the Com- 
missioners of Public Affairs of Scotland, acting for Richard 
Cromwell, then Protector, had sequestrated the person of 
the young Countess and placed her in charge of Lady Lorne, 
but she was afterwards removed, at the desire of Lady 
Wemyss, to Dalkeith, and transferred to the custody of 
General Monk. Lady Wemyss was already acting as the 
medium of communication between Monk and the party who 
were concerting measures for the restoration of Charles IL., 
so that she carried on simultaneously the matrimonial and the 
political —_ centering at Dalkeith, and Monk himself 
was very much in her power. 
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During her solitary residence at Dalkeith the young Countess 
continued to write in the most affectionate terms to her hus- 
band. On the very day of the sequestration she wrote : 


‘Edin. 26 Feb. 
‘Dier Heart,—I am in very good health, and sell be most glead 
always to hier the sam from you. Be asoored all the aloorments in 
the world sall never chang me from being 
‘Your most afectionat 
‘Marie Buccievcu.’ 


Her letters, which Mr. Fraser has published, were sealed with 
a heart surmounted by a coronet, two roses on a single stem 
over two hands clasped, with the motto, ‘Thus crowned, we 
‘ flourish.’ Nor was personal access denied; her husband 
frequently visited her. The end may easily be foreseen. On 
August 31, 1659, the Countess completed her twelfth year, 
and on September 2, in presence of General Monk and others, 
the parties ratified and declared their marriage per verba de 
presenti, which thus became entirely valid. 

The intrigues by which the Earl of Rothes, Lady Wemyss’ 
brother, obtained the gift of ward and marriage over the chil- 
dren, are related with great legal particularity by Mr. Fraser, 
but they would not interest our readers. More touching is 
the account of the young bride’s deplorable health. The 
malady in her arm still remained uncured. In April 1660 a 
consultation of ten physicians and chyrurgeons was held, who 
reported that the disease was of a ‘ heterogeneous nature, viz. 
‘ pituite and sharp serosities flowing from the unequale dis- 
‘temper of the bones in their contrarie action.’ It was the 
age of Moliére, but it was also the age of faith! The patient 
was brought up to London with great difficulty to be ‘ touched’ 
by the King, who had just been restored to his throne, and in 
June 1660 she wrote: 

‘My dearest Hart,—I am in verie good healt, and my aerme looks 
verie weel: we thing the vertou of his Magstie tuch is lieck to cause 
the frash boon cast out the roton. Presnt my sarvise to my suit 
brothers and sisters and to all good frinds there. 

* Your real 


‘Marie BuccLeucu.’ 
‘To the Earll of Buccleuch. 
*To be left at Mistris Merry, at Edinburgh, Scotland.’ 


Charles IT. did not recognise the title thus given to young 
Highchester in right of his wife, but on September 4 he 
created him Walter Scott, Earl of Tarras for the days of 
his natural life. In the great debate on life-peerages which 
took place some years ago, we do not remember that this 
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(Scotch) precedent was cited; but the case is a remarkable 
one. 

Meanwhile the health of the young Countess continued to 
decline, and on March 11, 1661, she died at Wester Wemyss, 
at the age of little more than thirteen years and six months, 
the victim of her great inheritance and a very bad constitution. 
The last will and testament of this poor child was the subject 
of as many and as scandalous intrigues as her marriage had 
been. In May 1660 she had made a will by which High- 
chester was appointed sole executor and universal legatee, with 
bequests of money to the Earls of Rothes, Wemyss, and Tweed- 
dale. But five weeks before she died, on February 2, 1661, 
she signed a will of a totally different character, from which 
her husband was entirely excluded, and the Earls of Rothes 
and Wemyss appointed sole executors and universal legatees, 
How this will was obtained will never be known; but the 
testatrix was in all but the last stage of weakness, and these 
dispositions were entirely contrary to the known affection she 
bore her husband. Such an instrument naturally gave rise 
to fresh disputes and litigation. It threw the whole interest in 
the Buccleuch estates into the hands of Lady Wemyss’ brother, 
but that intriguing lady herself derived little benefit from 
it, for Lord Rothes contrived to outwit her, as she had out- 
witted others. Lord Tarras never obtained even the advan- 
a secured to him by his marriage contract, and, having 
taken part in 1684 in the plots for the exclusion of the Duke 
of York from the throne, he was tried for treason and con- 
demned to be executed. The sentence, however, was merely 
formal, and he was rehabilitated in his honours and lands b 
James II. in 1687. The Lords Polwarth, heads of the Scotts 
of Harden, are lineally descended from Lord Tarras by his 
second marriage with Helen Hepburn of Humbie, who brought 
the estate of ‘Humbie into that family. 

This is Mr. Fraser’s account of the matter. But we have 
reason to believe that the conspiracy in which Lord Tarras 
was implicated was Argyle’s abortive expedition to the west 
of Scotland in 1685, and that he betrayed his associates in 
that enterprise, and merely saved his own life. James IL 
was not given to grant pardons to his enemies, except upon a 
valuable consideration. Lord Tarras subsequently acquired 
the lands of Minto in Roxburghshire, which he retained for a 
short time, but he died in 1693, and these lands were sold, in 
1703, to the Elliot family, who have continued to hold them 
to the present time. 

The death of Mary, Countess of Buccleuch, left but one 
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surviving child of the last Earl Francis, the Lady Anna Scott, 
who was ten years old when she succeeded to the rank and 
estates of her father and sister. Her life was, at least, a pro- 
tracted one; she was destined to survive trials of no ordinary 
intensity ; she lived in the reigns of six sovereigns, and the 
widow of Monmouth is immortalised alike by history and by 
song. At Moor Park* and at Dalkeith she reigned like a 
princess ; but she lived in England more than in Scotland, 
though she professed that her heart ever remained entirely 
Scottish. Her second marriage, to Lord Cornwallis, which 
took place three years after the execution of Monmouth, 
appears not to have affected her mode of life, and she retained 
for the greater part of a century a rare dignity, enhanced by 
the purity of her reputation and the vigour of her intellect. 
Grammont said of her that ‘ she possessed all those perfections 
in which the handsome Monmouth was so deficient.’ 

No sooner was her sister dead than the same intrigues for 
the marriage of the heiress of the Buccleuch began again. 
But Lady Wemyss was equal to the occasion. Mistrusting 
alike her brother, who had obtained the gift of ward and mar- 
riage of the Countess Anna, and most of the other tutors, she 
wrote at once to the King. Her letter is lost, but its purport 
may be divined from the following answer, which is in the 
handwriting of Charles II. The original is at Wemyss Castle. 

Madame,—I have receaved your letter of the 28th May, by William 
Fleming, and am very sensible of the affection which you shew to 
me in the offer you make concerning the Countess of Buccleuch, which 
I do accepte most willingly, and the rather for the relation she 
hath to you. I will in a shorte time send more particularly to you 
about settling that whole affaire, which I looke upon now as my own 
interest. In the meane while, I must thanke you again for it, and be 
most assured that I am, Madam, 

‘ Your very affectionate frinde, 


‘Cuar_es R. 
‘Whitehall, 4th June, 1661. 
‘For the Countess of Wemyss.’ 


Lady Wemyss replied six weeks later : 


‘Most Sacrad Soueraing,—I reseued your Majestie’s most 
gratious letir, and by the expressions thereof acount myself mor 
hapie then anie thing els in the world cowld have maid me. I sell 





* Moor Park, near Watford, now the seat of Lord Ebury, was her 
favourite residence. The house was rebuilt by a rich army con- 
tractor in the last century, but the oaks in the park still remain as 
they were planted two centuries ago, and the tradition is that the 
Duchess ordered them to be pollarded after Monmouth lost his head. 
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wat for your Majestie’s further comands conserning that perticular, 
as becometh, 
‘Dread Souerain, 
‘Your Majestie’s most devoted and humble Servant, 
‘MarGareT WEmyss. 
*Elcho, 25 July, 1661. 
‘For the King’s most Sacred Majestie.’ 


And so it came to pass that the marriage of Anna, Countess 
of Buccleuch, to Monmouth was arranged, without, as Mon- 
mouth ever afterwards declared, the slightest reference to the 
parties concerned. He maintained even on the scaffold that such 
a marriage of a boy of fourteen to an unknown child of twelve 
excused his passion for Lady Henrietta Wentworth and the 
irregularities of his life. But of such consequences neither 
Charles II. nor Lady Wemyss was likely to take account. 

Mr. Burton states in his ‘ History of Scotland’* that ‘ the 
‘ adjustment of the business connected with this alliance brought 
* Rothes and Lauderdale in personal communings of great length 
‘ with the king.’ It would appear from the letters we have 
just quoted that the alliance was far more summarily adjusted, 
not by Rothes, but by the direct appeal of Lady Wemyss to 
the king. 

The marriage was of course postponed until the Countess 
Anna had completed her twelfth year, which was on February 
11, 1663. On the 14th of that month the King created his 
son—who had been previously knighted under the name of Sir 
James Scott (not Stuart), Baron Scott of Tindale, Earl of 
Doncaster, and Duke of Monmouth. As the patent was first 
prepared for the barony, the title was ‘ Fotheringay ;’ but that 
was an ominous word to a descendant of Queen Mary, and 
Charles changed it. Shortly afterwards Monmouth was 
elected a Knight of the Garter, and on the day of his mar- 
riage, April 20, 1663, he was created Duke of Buccleuch. It 
is remarkable that the English patent of Monmouth recites 
only the abilities and high promise of the youth; the Scotch 
patent of Buccleuch describes him as the King’s natural son.t 


* Vol. vii. p. 467. 

+ The patent runs: ‘Cumque nobis maxime spes affulgeat nobilis 
‘et serene indolis dilecti nostri filii naturalis Jacobi Monmouthe 
‘ Ducis, atque adeo quantum nobis postea in rebus et negotiis nostris 
‘ Scoticanis (ubi emolumentum ejus proprium non parum elucescit) 
‘ prodesse poterit, has ob causas &c.’ It is a mistake in ‘ Burke’s 
‘ Peerage’ to state that this patent included the Duchess; a re-grant 
was made in 1666 to Monmouth, his spouse, and the longest liver of 
them, and to their heirs. 
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In spite of the extreme youth of the parties, seldom has life 
smiled more brightly on a married pair. They inspired the 
well-known lines of Dryden : 


‘ Of all the numerous progeny was none 
So beautiful, so brave as Absalom. 


With secret joy indulgent David viewed 
His youthful image in his son renewed, 

To all his wishes nothing he denied, 

And made the charming Annabel his bride.’ 


But the dawn was soon overcast. Monmouth was cold, in- 
different, dissipated, and faithless. His chief services were 
rendered in the Low Countries, or in Scotland, apart from his 
wife. In commanding the operations against the insurgents at 
Bothwell Brigg he showed a merciful disposition, for it was 
undoubtedly Monmouth who authorised Lord Melville to offer 
them terms of submission : 
‘ The hardy peasant, by oppression driven 

To battle, deemed his cause the cause of Heaven ; 

Unskilled in arms, with ceaseless courage stood, 

While gentle Monmouth grieved to shed his blood.’ 


No children came of this intempestive marriage (as the French 
would call it) until ten years after it had taken place. The 
eldest son of Monmouth and the Duchess was born in 1673, but 
he died in infancy ; a second son, born in 1674, died in 1705. 
He was known as the Earl of Dalkeith, married the second 
daughter of Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, and was the 
father of the second Duke of Buccleuch. Many more followed, 
but the old Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth survived all 
her eight children. 

The character and the fate of the Duke of Monmouth have 
been described with inimitable skill by Lord Macaulay, and it 
would be a vain attempt to repeat the tale. But perhaps the 
great historian has dwelt too strongly on the weakness dis- 
played by the unhappy Duke after his capture. There exists 
a contemporary manuscript among the Buccleuch muniments, 
being a copy of a letter subscribed with the initials ‘J. F.,’ 
which gives a minute account of the closing scenes of Mon- 
mouth’s life, evidently by an eye-witness. Many of the details 
are so faithfully related by Lord Macaulay that we suppose he 
must have seen a copy of this paper, though he does not refer 
to it. But there are some touches in it which the reader will 
not be sorry to see in the original language of the writer. 

On the same night that Monmouth was taken to the Tower 
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the Duchess, who seems never to have neglected a duty of her 
life, obtained leave from the King to visit him. She was 
accompanied by the Lord Privy Seal to watch their conversa- 
tion. Monmouth saluted her and told her he was very glad to 
see her, but addressed most of his discourse to the minister. 
He had not yet given up all hope of pardon. The Duchess 
interrupted him to ask whether she had ever had the least 
notice or correspondence with him on these matters, or had as- 
sented to or approved his conduct for the last four years. He 
replied in the negative; and in fact they had not even corre- 
sponded during his last residence in Holland. This meeting 
took place on Sunday. He was executed on Wednesday. 
The last meeting and farewell with his wife and children took 
place on the morning of that day. It is thus described: 


‘His behaviour all the tyme was brave and unmoved, and even 
dureing the last conversatione and farewell with his ladie and chil- 
dren, which was the mourningest scene in the world, and noe by- 
standeres could see it without melting in teares, he did not show the 
least consernedness. He declared before all the companie hou averse 
his Duches had bein to all his irregular courses, that she had never 
bein uneasie to him on any occasione whatsomever but about women 
and his faillying of dutie to the leat King. And that she knew nothing 
of his last designe, not haveing heard from himself a year before, 
which was his owen fault, and noe unkyndness in her, because she 
knew not how to direct her letteres to him. In that he gave her the 
kyndest character that could be, and beged her pardone of his many 
faillyeings and offences to her, and prayed her to continow her kynd- 
nes and caire to his poor childeren. At this expressione she fell down 
on her knees, with her eyes full of teares, and beged him to pardone 
her if ever she had done anything to offend and displease him, and 
imbraceing his knees, fell into a sound, out of which they had much 
. adoe to raise her up in a good whyll after. A little before his chil- 
deren were brought to him, all crying about him. But he acquitt 
himself of these last adews with much composednes and sinceriti- 
of temper, shewing nothing of weaknes or unmanlienes. 

‘ About ten a’cloak he was carried out of the Tower in coach, and 
after haveing passed the bridge was delyvered into the Sherif’s hands, 
who led him alonge up to the scaffold. Noe man observed more 
couradge, resolutione, and unconcernednes in him any tyme before 
then appeired in him all the whyll he walked on the scafold, whyll he 
mounted the scafold, and whyll he acted the last pairt upon it. As he 
walked to it all the horse and foot guards were drawen up round 
about the scaffold on Tower Hill. He saluted the guards and smyled 
upon them. When he was upon it, the Sherif asked him if he had 
anything to saye. He told him he was never good at the makeing of 
speeches, and would not begine now, for he was sure he would not be 
heard, and if he were it would signifie nothing.’ 
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Charles II. always treated his young daughter-in-law 
with the greatest kindness and affection. She was one of the 
ornaments of his Court. Pepys saw her at a ball at White- 
hall in 1666, ‘excellently dressed in rich petticoat and 
‘gown with diamonds and pearl.’ Evelyn dined with her 
and Monmouth at Lord Arlington’s, and recorded that she 
was ‘ one of the wisest and craftiest of her sex, and had much 
‘wit.’ Her handwriting, even at the age of twelve, denotes 
a strong and even masculine character, which she supported 
through life. These volumes contain a multitude of letters 
from her to Lord Melville, who managed her affairs in Scot- 
land; they all bear the stamp of good sense and resolution. 
The right of the Duchess herself to the Buccleuch honours 
was not affected by the attainder of her husband; but to se- 
cure the descent to her children a new grant was made under 
the Great Seal in April 1687, which was ratified by Parlia- 
ment in 1693. From that date to the present time the title 
has descended in the regular male line; but it is remarkable 
that in 216 years there have been only five Dukes of Buc- 
cleuch, and the present accomplished nobleman, who is fifth 
in succession from Monmouth, has enjoyed his title for sixty 
years, having succeeded his father in 1819. 

Little remains to be said of the intermediate Dukes of Buc- 
cleuch, except that Henry, the third Duke, had Adam Smith 
for his travelling tutor, and cultivated the literary society of 
Edinburgh. He was a member of the ‘ Poker’ Club, whose 
traditions are not quite extinct in our northern metropolis, and 
he was the first President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
He married in 1767 Lady Elizabeth Montague, only daughter 
of the fourth Earl of Cardigan, one of the most beautiful and 
accomplished women of her day—and her day was a long one, 
for she lived till the year 1827, and we ourselves can well 
remember to have seen this venerable Duchess of Buccleuch 
seated on the grassy slopes of her villa at Richmond, on the 
banks of the Thames, on a summer’s evening to watch the City 
barges and skiffs that floated by. But that was before the 
day of steamboats, steam launches and outriggers. 

It does not become us in this place to enlarge on the per- 
sonal qualities of the excellent nobleman who has so well ful- 
filled all the duties of his great station as head of the House of 
Buccleuch in our own times. But we are indebted to his 
liberality for the princely volumes before us, which could not 
have been produced without unusual cost and labour. They 
are copiously illustrated throughout with views and portraits, 
fac-similes of letters and autographs, which are of the highest 
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interest; and the second volume contains a vast collection 
of charters and correspondence on which our limits forbid 
us to touch. This is a lasting service done to history and 
literature, but it is not one of the greatest services Scotland 
owes to Walter, Duke of Buccleuch. Although we have not 
the good fortune to reckon him as one of the supporters of 
the Liberal party in politics, no man has shown on great occa- 
sions a more honourable liberality of sentiment and conduct. 
We shall never forget that in the autumn of 1845, when Sir 
Robert Peel’s Ministry was broken up by the secession of Lord 
Derby and several other Protectionist members of the Cabi- 
net, the Duke of Buccleuch, like the Duke of Wellington, 
stuck to the sinking ship, took a higher office in the Govern- 
ment, and helped from patriotic motives to carry the great 
measure of the Repeal of the Corn Laws, although his 
personal feelings and supposed interests were opposed to it. 
That was an act of self-sacrifice and public duty which has 
not often been surpassed. The Duke never again returned to 
ministerial office, though he has continued to exercise a great 
and sometimes too exclusive Tory influence over the peerage 
of Scotland, in which both parties ought to be more fairly 
represented. But no Scotchman and no Scottish journal can 
fail to recognise in the universal respect and attachment of the 
people of this part of the island for the Duke of Buccleuch, a 
just acknowledgment of his merits as a good landlord, a 
liberal improver of his vast estates, and a friend of progress 
and toleration. The works accomplished by him at Granton 
alone would in any other country have been deemed ‘ imperial 
‘ and worthy kings;’ and no man has had more at heart the 
prosperity and welfare of his countrymen. Sixty years had 
elapsed from the °45 to the date of his birth; sixty years have 
elapsed from his accession to the title till the present time. 
What amazing changes has Scotland witnessed in those inter- 
vals! How strange and instructive is the contrast between 
the wild or uncouth records of her old nobility, and the refine- 
ment and activity of modern life! To have borne a useful 
part in the advancement of one’s country, and to have earned 
her gratitude, is not to have lived in vain. 
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Art. VIII.—1. The Evolution of Man, a Popular Exposition 
of the Principal Points of Human Ontogeny and Phylogeny 
From the German of Ernst HAECKEL. 2 vols. London: 
1879. 


2. Anthropogenie, oder Entwichelungs-Geschichte des Menschen. 
Von Ernst HAEcKEL, Professor an der Universitit Jena. 
Zweite unveriinderte Auflage. Leipzig: 1874. 


3. Natirliche Schipfungs-Geschichte, Vortrige uber die Ent- 
wickelungslehre. Von Ernst HAECKEL. Fiinfte verbesserte 
Auflage. Berlin: 1874. 


4. The Geographical Distribution of Animals, with a Study of 
the Relations of Living and Extinct Faunas as elucidating 
the past Changes of the Earth’s Surface. By ALFRED 
RussEL WALLACE. 2 vols. London: 1876. 


5. The Human Species. By A. DE QUATREFAGES, Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology in the Museum of Natural History, 
Paris. London: 1879. 


We have placed these works at the head of the present 

article, because they contain the latest and the most 
strenuous expression of opinions on either side in the great 
controversy of the origin of man which has been revived by 
Mr. Charles Darwin’s writings. Professor Haeckel is the 
most decided and advanced partisan of the system of evolution 
we have- encountered. He absolutely rejects all design in 
creation and all purpose in the universe. He concedes exclusive 
dominion to the mechanical conception of all existing things. 
He therefore reduces what he calls the germ-history of man to 
the purest materialism, with all its consequences. We should 
probably be doing Mr. Charles Darwin some injustice if we 
held him responsible for all the extravagances which have 
been preached in Germany in his name. In France the case 
is different. The countrymen of Buffon and Cuvier have not 
lent so ready an ear to the new faith, and M. de Quatrefages, 
whose name stands as high as that of any living anthropologist, 
supplies us with very solid arguments against it. We must 
refer our readers, if they desire to master the anatomical de- 
tails of the problem, to these works themselves. It is not our 
intention critically to review them. We desire rather to 
point out, on broader philosophical grounds, how very slight 
and insufficient the basis is on which so vast 4 superstructure 
has been raised ; and by what a strange perversion and misuse 
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of the reasoning faculties man is called upon to abdicate what- 
ever most distinguishes him from the brutes. 

Science, in the abstract, consists essentially in two depart- 
ments—of fact, and of inference. Under whatsoever head 
it may be ranged, with whatsoever subject it may be con- 
cerned, it must have a foundation in some fact or facts, consti- 
tuting in itself a science, without regard to any superstructure 
that might be built upon it. The knowledge, and, in a 
still higher degree, the discovery of facts is alone sufficient to 
constitute a legitimate title to that appellation. But these 
facts may be made the basis of conclusions, the truth or fallacy 
of which is altogether independent of that of the facts from 
which they are deduced. The facts may be decidedly true, 
and the conclusions from them as decidedly false. Itis scarcely 
necessary to remark that, in this case, the result could have no 
real claim to be called a science at all, in a legitimate sense of 
the word. It might catch the public mind for a while, and, 
being received as true, would take its place among the recog- 
nised sciences of the age; but when the fallacy was detected, 
as it is sure to be sooner or later, it would gradually drop out . 
of the category of sciences, and be consigned to the limbo of 
effete and obsolete speculations. 

Now these two departments of science, affecting severally 
the realms of fact and of inference, have direct relation to two 
entirely different faculties of the human intellect—the faculties 
respectively of observation, and of ratiocination or reasoning, 
faculties very rarely to be found united in equal degrees, to 
any great extent, in the same individual. They are, in fact, 
the distinctive characteristics of two different classes of men, 
regarded with reference to their intellectual endowments. The 
man of observation, prone to notice and apt to discern the 
peculiarities of form and substance, all, in short, that comes 
within the cognisance of the senses, is by no means equally 
apt to discern or competent to appreciate the conclusions to 
which they are calculated to conduce; while, on the other 
hand, the man of reasoning, accustomed to deal with the sug- 
— of the mind rather than of the senses, prone to specu- 

ation rather than to experiment, is comparatively unfitted for 
the more matter-of-fact employment of investigation and re- 
search. Both classes of minds and of men are equally essential 
to the progress of scientific discovery, though it cannot be said 
that both stand upon the same level in the estimation of their 
respective faculties. The faculty of observation, important as 
it is, is a faculty common, not merely to all men, but more or 
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less to all animated beings, whereas the faculty of reasoning, 
at least in its higher grades, is peculiar to man alone. 

We have been led to these reflections by consideration of 
the circumstances of the case as regards our own position at 
the present time—in the crisis of a great scientific develop- 
ment, or one claiming to be such, involving some of the 
highest interests by which the human race is capable of being 
affected. The science of natural history, in its essence a 
science simply of facts, has been gradually extending its 
boundaries more and more into the domain of logical induction, 
undertaking to account for the state of things in the material 
world by means of the ordinary laws of nature, which we have 
otherwise been accustomed to ascribe to the independent ope- 
ration of a Great Creative Power. Tracing (hypothetically) 
the growth of all substantial forms from a common origin in 
elemental matter, whether of different kinds, or, as it is now 
affirmed to be, only one, at present subsisting in the condi- 
tion of a gas (the hydrogen), it has, or assumes to have, built 
up the whole fabric of the universe, organic and inorganic, 
without the necessary intervention of other agency than that 
of the properties with which matter itself is essentially in- 
vested. 

In this description, it will be observed, are included two 
distinct positions, distinct not merely in respect of their sub- 
ject, regarded in the abstract, but of their relation to the 
popular faith, as just adverted to. The construction of the 
universe (apart from its organic occupants) by the simple 
operation of the laws or powers of nature, is by no means 
necessarily opposed to the hypothesis of a great first cause. 
It is not till we come to the higher department of organic, 
and especially of animal, existence, that we meet what consti- 
tutes in the minds of many strong grounds of objection to a 
theory which makes life a natural function of inert matter, 
and man an ordinary development of the brute creation. 

It is true that these, which may be called the extreme points 
of the theory in question in its relation to the animal world, 
are not necessary features of the case. There are those among 
the professed votaries of development by evolution who do not 
accept, or at least insist upon, either of the formule above 
enunciated—the endowment of inanimate matter with vital 
functions, or the comprehension of man in the same category 
with the rest of the animal kingdom—but are content, on the 
one hand, to deduce the stream of life from an already animated 
organism, however constituted ; and, on the other, to conclude 
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it in the highest species of the brute creation, without im- 
peachment of an independent origin for the human race. 
Such, we believe, in respect of one or the other or both of 
these conditions, are the opinions of Dr. Gray, Professors 
Owen and Dana, Sir W. Thomson, Darwin, Carpenter, and 
several others of equal celebrity. 

And truly, with such authorities to the fore, we should 
hesitate to occupy the space at our disposal with a critical ex- 
amination of, at any rate, the first of the points in question— 
the evolution of an animated being out of inanimate matter— 
seeing that we have the concurrent testimony of all the parties 
concerned to the non-existence of any practical proof of such a 
consummation. ‘There was a time, indeed, when such an effect 
was actually relied upon. We allude to the experiments of 
Mr. Cross some forty years ago, resulting in the alleged pro- 
duction of a certain insect in a solution of silicate of potash 
by the agency of electricity. But the allegation turned out to 
be a mistake, and has long since been unanimously discredited. 
No case of what is called the generatio equivoca—the creation 
of a living being otherwise than by the process of generation 
proper to the kind—has ever been realised. To borrow the 
language of one of the most uncompromising defenders of the 
theory of development by evolution, Professor Huxley, ‘ At 
‘the present moment there is not a shadow of trustworthy 
‘ direct evidence that abiogenesis [non-living generation] does 
‘ take place, or has taken place, within the period during which 
‘ the existence of the globe is recorded.’* Upon the ground, 
then, of these conclusions, we have no hesitation in dispensing 
with this particular as an element in the discussion, and con- 
sidering the theory in question simply in its application to the 
already animated tribes. 

With regard to the theory itself as thus restricted, the 
principle upon which it is founded—namely, that of a gradual 
alteration of organic forms by physical forces operating through 
successive generations—is, though in a sense new, yet not 
peculiar to the present phase of the question. It is new, in so 
far as it is not directly, however it may be virtually, included 
in the ancient philosophy of Anaximander, Democritus, and 
Epicurus, digested into a connected system by Lucretius; 
whose theory of the creation or production of existing beings 
was the only representative of what might be termed the me- 
chanical, as opposed to the religious, view of the matter up to a 
comparatively recent period. Upon the revival, however, of 





* ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ art. Biology, p. 689, Ninth Edition. 
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the study of natural history, about the epoch of the great 
French Revolution, the principle itself was directly propounded 
by Lamarck ; its mode of operation, distinguished by the name 
of appetency, being assumed to be the result of the effort of the 
individual, continued through succeeding generations, to attain 
some physical end; as in the case of swine striving to reach 
with their snout the overhanging branches, which is supposed 
to cause its elongation into the form of that of the tapir, and 
ultimately of the trunk of the elephant. It cannot, indeed, be 
said that this explanation ever had a popular acceptance, both 
because of its manifold deficiencies within its own proper sphere, 
and its total inapplicability to the vegetable kingdom, in which 
the same conditions of specific difference prevail, equally re- 
quiring to be accounted for; but, above all, because of the ob- 
jection, common to all schemes founded upon the principle of 
a development by insensible degrees—namely, that no vestige 
is anywhere discoverable of any of the multitudinous races of 
animals forming the connecting links between the surviving 
species, which must have existed if such had been the mode of 
their production. 

It was in consideration of this particular objection, and with 
a special view to its avoidance, that the next attempt to solve 
the question of development by evolution was made, about five- 
and-thirty years since, by the author of the ‘ Vestiges of the 
‘ Natural History of Creation,’ which certainly experienced no 
such lack of popular favour, as many of our readers can vouch 
for themselves, and was attested by the numerous editions of 
the work which rapidly succeeded each other within the few 
years immediately following its publication. Nor is this at 
all to be wondered at; for, apart from the main point at issue, 
few works then before the public contained a greater variety 
of new and interesting observations in an interesting depart- 
ment of science, ingeniously arrayed and familiarly represented.* 

We have said that it was with a special view to a particular 
objection essentially attaching to the condition of a progression 
by insensible degrees, that this work was composed; and it is 
in the manner in which that objection is encountered that its 
chief merit, or rather title to distinction, properly consists. 





* This work was published anonymously, and has so continued to be 
issued ever since. In the great catalogue of the British Museum, how- 
ever, it is expressly assigned to Robert Chambers, upon what authority 
we are unaware. The book was reviewed at great length and with 
much ability by the late Professor Sedgwick in the eighty-second 
volume of this Journal—a name certainly second to none amongst the 
scientific authorities of his day. 
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And this is the more important to be noticed, that it is almost 
invariably overlooked in all discussions upon the subject both 
by friends and foes. Conscious of the inherent imperfection 
of a scheme of development upon such a principle, arising from 
the non-existence of the various beings or races of beings by 
which the passage of one species into another of those actually 
surviving must in that case have been carried out, the author 
of the ‘ Vestiges ’ assumes an evolution of another description ; 
not by insensible degrees, but as it were by sudden strides, 
following each other at regular intervals, in accordance with a 
natural law to that particular effect ; each species continuing 
the reproduction of its own kind for a definite number of times 
requiring ages for their accomplishment, and then giving birth 
at once to the species next in the scale above it. 

Such is the principle of the theory of development pro- 
pounded by the author of the ‘ Vestiges of the Natural His- 
‘tory of Creation,’ to the establishment of which the various 
facts and speculations, constituting the substance of that part 
of the work which concerns the animal kingdom, are espe- 
cially directed. Into the details of these facts and speculations 
it will not be necessary here to enter ; simply because, whether 
true or false, there is sufficient evidence in the conditions of the 
case itself, as thus propounded, to determine their incompetency 
to sustain the conclusion they are designed to support. Ad- 
mitting it were possible for animals to produce the infant pro- 
geny of the species next above them in the scale of develop- 
ment, insurmountable obstacles would yet remain to be 
encountered in the subsequent treatment of them. Few ani- 
mals are so constituted as to be able to take charge of any 
offspring but their own. An ape might be supposed to give 
birth to a human infant; but without a superior influence to 
modify its natural constitution, amounting to as great a change 
in the parent as in the offspring, it could never rear it to ma- 
turity. Granted that its milk were suitable for the lactation 
of a human progeny, it could never continue the supply long 
enough to satisfy the requirements of its novel charge. The 
infant ape is able to take care of itself after a few months in 
all cases; but it is many years before a child, left to itself, as 
it would be virtually in a community of apes as at present con- 
stituted, could avoid starvation. 

But the theory of development by evolution was not doomed 
to extinction by the insufficiency of the previous exposition of 
its principles. Scarcely had the scheme of the author of the 
‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation ’ passed the cli- 
max of its ascendency, and begun to fall into comparative neg- 
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lect, when a fresh impetus was given to the subject by the 
writings and discoveries of Mr. Charles Darwin. To what an 
extent this impetus has prevailed is attested by a world-wide 
popularity and by the identification of the principle itself with 
the name of its illustrious promoter. Wherever literature holds 
its sway Darwinism is a household word, and its doctrine more 
or less familiarly discussed. Yet more than this; if we were 
held to judge from the present state of the controversy to 
which it has given rise, the comparative numbers, skill, and 
confidence of those by whom it is respectively defended and 
opposed, we should be bound to confess that the palm, if not of 
victory in a combat which is not yet concluded, at least of su- 
periority, was fairly assignable to the former. Such results as 
these certainly could not have been realised without a very 
large measure of apparent validity in the doctrine itself, as 
well as of verisimilitude in the arguments by which it is sup- 
ported—in other words, of correctness in the conclusions, as of 
truth in the facts from which they are deduced. And as the 
latter of these conditions may, in a general sense, be said to be 
beyond the reach of question—for we have no hesitation in ad- 
mitting the truth of all the facts to which the venerable author 
has given the sanction of his authority—it is to the former 
alone, the correctness of the conclusions drawn from them, that 
all controversy upon the subject is literally confined. With 
the facts our only concern is to understand them that we may 
be able to reason from them. Our business is with the con- 
clusions, to test their correctness in accordance with the 
recognised principles of right reasoning, that error may be 
eliminated and truth secured. 

With this object in view it is, in the first place, necessary to 
observe that there is nothing in the main principle of the Dar- 
winian theory but what is implied in all the schemes previously 
alluded to, with the exception of that particular qualification 
of development by sudden strides, characteristic of the ‘ Ves- 
‘ tiges of the Natural History of Creation.’ In all alike there 
is the same general condition of a gradual alteration of organic 
forms by physical forces in successive generations, leading to 
the establishment of new and improved kinds or species of ani- 
mals, culminating in that of man. It is not, therefore, in the 
main principle of the theory that its peculiarity consists, but in 
the means by which it is supposed to be realised—the efficient 
cause or causes of that alteration in the constitution of the ani- 
mal tribes upon which their progressive improvement is as- 
sumed to be accounted for. This instrumentality was at first 
supplied in the theory of Dr. Darwin by the ‘ struggle for life,’ 
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oecasioning the disappearance from the scene of the feeblest 
and the ‘survival of the fittest’ to carry on the race. The 
notion is a striking one; and with the advocacy of its able 
author, his charming style, and the interesting illustrations by 
which it was supported, naturally produced a powerful impres- 
sion upon the public mind. A little consideration, however, 
gradually weakened the first effect. It was presently observed 
that such a description was only properly applicable to a cer- 
tain class of animals—the polygamous, in which one male in 
the herd or flock assumes possession of all the females; and to 
that class but imperfectly, making no account of the females, 
whose influence in determining the condition of the offspring 
is at least equal to that of the males. 

For this, and perhaps other reasons of a more recondite cha- 
racter (to which we shall hereafter have occasion to advert), it 
was obvious to many, and to none more clearly than to its 
astute author himself, that something more than the mere 
‘ struggle for life’ was necessary to sustain the theory of a de- 
velopment of the species by evolution. This desideratum was 
accordingly supplied by the subvention of another principle— 
the principle of ‘ selection in relation to sex,’ in which the re- 
quired conditions of a progressive improvement are assumed to 
be fulfilled by the disposition of the female to choose for her 
mate the most perfect of the opposite sex. How far this as- 
sumption is correct we shall shortly take occasion to consider. 
Such as it is, however, it constitutes virtually, with the pre- 
ceding, the sum of all that has been hitherto advanced by 
Dr. Darwin himself in support of the theory in question. 

We have said the sum, because it is mainly to the establish- 
ment of these two principles that the voluminous and interest- 
ing contributions of the author are devoted, and in them con- 
jointly that the pith of the whole argument on his part consists. 
And we say this advisedly, notwithstanding the avowed pre- 
tensions and unquestionable merits of another publication, the 
‘ Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication ;’ for 
we cannot admit that anything deducible from such premises 
can have any application in the case before us. What we are 
here concerned to determine is the effect of the operation of the 
laws of nature in the state of nature; and this cannot be 
affected by anything that could be achieved in a state in which 
those laws are superseded by un-natural restraints. The con- 
ditions of existence in a state of domestication, whereinsoever 
they differ from those in the state of nature, are by their 
very definition peculiar to the state of which they are predi- 
cated, and consequently out of place in an argument that con- 
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cerns the ages which preceded the advent and dominion of 
man. Granted the very utmost that is sought to be established 
by such means, even to the extent of the actual production 
of a new species—and nothing of this kind is pretended to—it 
would leave the question of development by evolution (in the 
abstract) wholly untouched. 

With regard to the two propositions upon which the Dar- 
winian theory essentially depends, we have already alluded to 
an apparent objection to the first mentioned, the ‘ struggle 
‘ for life,’ and which is indeed equally predicable of the other, 
the principle of ‘selection in relation to sex’—namely, that it 
is limited in its application to certain classes of animals, and 
those neither the most numerous nor the most important. 
For we confess we cannot understand how either of them could 
be supposed to prevail at all in at least one whole department 
of animal life—the aquatic. Surely there is but scant room 
for the hypothesis of a ‘struggle for life,’ and still less for 
that of ‘selection in relation to sex,’ among fishes! And 
these, with the other denizens of the deep, constitute more 
than one-half of the animal kingdom. But there is yet another 
point of view in regard of which both the conditions in ques- 
tion are obviously inadequate to the conclusion that is built 
upon them—namely, that it is only in the already advanced 
stages of animal subsistence that they come into operation at 
all. The ‘struggle for life’ and ‘ selection in relation to sex’ 
could have no scope for exercise among the lower forms of 
life; many of them without the power of locomotion, inca- 
pable of either seeking their food or choosing their mates. 
And yet these are, in the theory before us, the foundation of 
the animal superstructure, comprising the earlier stages of that 
progressive development which by those means is supposed to 
be accomplished. 

Upon the whole we think it must be confessed that it is not 
so much to the peculiar features of the theory as propounded 
by Dr. Darwin that it is indebted for its success, as to the 
general principle of the theory itself, brought more vividly 
before the public by his deep research and felicitous exposition, 
seconded by the ingenious suggestions of succeeding commen- 
tators. The hypotheses of the ‘struggle for life’ and of 
‘ selection in relation to sex’ can, in fact, only be regarded as 
having set the stone a-rolling, which has been kept in motion 
ever since by the force of its own inherent qualifications, and 
the contributions of others in pursuance of the same design. 
And to these qualifications and contributions, accordingly, 
must our attention be directed, if we would form a just esti- 
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mate of the merits of the question we have undertaken to 
investigate. 


In a general survey of the animal kingdom, if there be one 
thing more than another calculated to strike the observant 
mind, it is the wonderful variety of forms under which the 
vital principle is manifested, constituting what are technically 
denominated species, in number roughly estimated at 120,000, 
and, as regards corporeal dimensions, of all sizes, extending in 
apparently unbroken series from the minutest germs of life, 
the microscopic animalcule, up to the lordly elephant and the 
majestic whale. A further consideration, aided by the scalpel 
of the anatomist, reveals the fact that this vast bogy of ani- 
mated nature is constructed upon more than one definite type 
or model—very few, indeed, compared with the number of the 
species founded upon them; being, in the system of Cuvier, 
limited to four, giving rise to as many different classes, or, as 
they are technically termed, sub-kingdoms: namely, I. VERTE- 
BRATA, animals with an osseous or bony skeleton—as the 
mammalia, birds, fishes, reptiles; II. MoLtusca, soft-bodied 
animals, not constructed upon a rigid framework—as the 
nautilus, oysters, slugs, &c.; III. ArricuLaTa, jointed 
animals, whose members are enclosed in, and connected by, an 
indurated covering—as lobsters, beetles, spiders, &c.; and IV. 
RapIATA, animals whose members are symmetrically disposed 
around a common centre—as the star-fish, echinus, medusa, &c. ; 
to which recent physiologists have added one or more to com- 
prehend certain of the lowest forms of life, which are held to 
be insufficiently provided for in the system of Cuvier. Within 
the limits of each of these sub-kingdoms, all the objects respec- 
tively included exhibit the characteristics of the type to which 
they belong, variously modified to suit the requirements of the 
different species; the organs, for instance, constituting the 
arms and legs of the terrestrial mammalia being resolved, the 
former into the wings in birds, and both into the fins in fishes. 
To such an extent is this typical conformity maintained that, 
in certain classes of animals, organs which are externally de- 
ficient are found imperfectly developed in their internal frame- 
work, as in the case of the ophidian reptiles, serpents, &c., in 
which the places assignable to the arms and legs in other 
animals are occupied by rudimental representatives of those 
— imbedded in the surrounding tissues. 

ith these indications of relationship between the various 
members of the animal kingdom (without reference to any 
other evidences in the same behalf), it is no matter of wonder 
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that men of inquiring minds should have come to the conclu- 
sion of a common origin to all the members of at least the same 
sub-kingdom; relying upon extraneous circumstances, opera- 
ting through successive generations, to account for the appa- 
rently slight differences between the adjacent members in a 
series representing the order in which they are supposed to 
have been produced. The validity of this conclusion, however, 
so far as regards the evidence upon which it is here founded, 
is, as in the case of all conclusions founded upon circumstan- 
tial evidence, entirely dependent upon the condition that there 
be no other equally reasonable mode of accounting for the 
phenomena in question. It disappears altogether in view of 
the fact that just the same state of things would be predicable 
in the case of a creation according to the vulgar hypothesis of 
an exercise of the divine power. Considering the mass of 
animal life to be dealt with, amounting, as just observed, to 
120,000 different species, it is almost of necessity that they 
should be formed upon one or more types or models, implying 
a certain uniformity of character among the members of the 
same typical construction, which it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose intended to be evidenced in those animals that were 
apparently the least amenable to it, by the otherwise inex- 
plicable indications of imperfectly developed organs. 

That all the objects in each of these sub-kingdoms should 
be capable of being arranged so as to present the phenomenon 
of a regular succession of forms, is a necessary consequence of 
the state of things itself as just described. A number of 
different things constructed upon one model must be suscep- 
tible of such a mode of arrangement, while the objects them- 
selves must, as a matter of course, exhibit individually some of 
the features belonging to each of the adjacent terms of the 
series above and belowthem. Furthermore, that the resem- 
blance thus necessitated between the objects standing next one 
another in the supposed succession, should be very strong, is 
merely a consequence, and that an unavoidable one, of the 
number of the species in the same typical department, and has 
no relation to the nature or mode of production of the objects 
of which it is predicated. Ifa number of chairs, for example, 
be taken, varying in size and construction from the humble 
three-legged stool to the carved and gilded throne of state, and 
aenael according to a scale of progressive improvement, the 
more the interval between the extremes is filled up by the 
insertion of new ones, the closer will become the resemblance 
between the contiguous individuals, until the operation is 
stopped by the difficulty of inventing new forms sufficiently 
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distinct to entitle them to a separate standing. And thus it is 
in the case of the animated tribes: nature has supplied them in 
such lavish profusion in each of the sub-kingdoms, that the 
whole interval from one extremity to the other is, as it were, 
filled up, leaving little room for distinction between the several 
grades into which it is divided. 

From these facts, therefore, of a parity of structure, uni- 
formity of succession, and close resemblance of adjacent terms, 
nothing, it is clear, can be deduced to favour either hypothesis 

of creation beyond the other. But these, although the most 
prominent, are not the only, nor even the most plausible, points 
upon which reliance is placed in support of the theory of a de- 
velopment of the species by evolution. An argument of yet 
more imposing force is founded upon the consideration of cer- 
tain changes which the animal form is stated to undergo during 
its progress from the period of its conception to its final en- 
trance upon the perfect state. It has been observed by modern 
physiologists that animals, in the course of their germinal his- 
tory, pass through a series of changes resembling the perma- 
nent forms of the various orders of animals inferior to them in 
the scale. 

‘ Thus, for instance,’ it is said, ‘an insect standing at the head of the 
articulated animals is, in the larva state, a true [?] annelid, or worm, 
the annelida being the lowest in the same class. The embryo of a crab 
resembles the perfect animal of the inferior order myriapoda, and passes 
through all the forms of transition which characterise the intermediate 
tribes of crustacea. The frog, for some time after its birth, is a fish 
with external gills, and other organs fitting it for an aquatic life, all of 
which are changed as it advances to maturity and becomes a land 
animal. The mammifer only passes through still more stages, accord- 
ing to its higher place in the scale. Nor is man himself exempt from 
this law. His first form is that which is permanent in the animalcule. 
His organisation gradually passes through conditions generally resem- 
bling a fish, a reptile, a bird, and the lower mammalia, before it attains 
its specific maturity. At one of the last stages of his fetal career, he 
exhibits an intermazillary bone, which is characteristic of the perfect 
ape ; this is suppressed, and he may then be said to take leave of the 
simial type, and become a true human creature.’ * 


These changes, as regards the heart, are thus concisely repre- 
sented in Fletcher’s ‘ Rudiments of Physiology,’ p. 201 :— 
‘ This organ, in the mammalia, consists of four cavities, but in the 


reptiles only of three, and in fishes of two only, while in the articulated 
animals it is merely a prolonged tube. Now in the mammal fetus, at 





* ‘Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,’ pp. 158, 159. First 
Edition. 
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a certain early stage, the organ has the form of a prolonged tube; and 
a human being may be said to have then the heart of an insect. Sub- 
sequently it is shortened and widened, and becomes divided by a con- 
traction into two parts, a ventricle and an auricle; it is now the heart 
of a fish. A subdivision of the auricle afterwards makes a triple- 
chambered form, as in the heart of the reptile tribes; lastly, the 
ventricle being also subdivided, it becomes a full mammal heart.’ 


Similar changes are also displayed by the brain during the 
progress of its development. 


‘It is a fact,’ the same author observes (p. 224), ‘that as the brain 
of every tribe of animals appears to pass, during its development, in 
succession through the types of all those below it, so the brain of man 
passes through the types of those of every tribe in the creation. It 
represents, accordingly, before the second month of utero-gestation, 
that of an avertebrated animal, at the second month that of an osseous 
fish, at the third that of a turtle, at the fourth that of a bird, at the 
fifth that of one of the rodentia, at the sixth that of one of the rumi- 
nantia, at the seventh that of one of the digitigrada, at the eighth that 
of one of the quadrumana ; till at length, at the ninth, it compasses the 
brain of man !’ 


Certainly these remarks are exceedingly curious, and even 
in a sense imposing. The only question is whether they sup- 
port the conclusion in behalf of which they are adduced. 
Perhaps it might be held a sufficient answer to this question 


merely to continue the quotation just recited. ‘ It is hardly 


* necessary to say that all this is only an approximation to 
‘ the truth; since neither is the brain of all osseous fishes, of 
‘ all turtles, of all birds, nor of all the species of any of the 
‘ above order of mammals, by any means precisely the same, 
‘nor does the brain of the human foetus at any time pre- 
‘ cisely resemble, perhaps, that of any individual among the 
‘lower animals.’ With this admission we could hardly be 
accused of precipitation in withholding our assent from any 
train of reasoning that could be constructed upon such a foun- 
dation. A case which is built upon resemblance can hardly 
be said to have a standing at all when the resemblance itself is 
obnoxious to dispute. And what is here stated with reference 
to the brain is equally applicable to the other points of com- 
parison, the animal in its totality, and the several organs of 
which it is composed. The resemblance is of that vague and 
general description which is just sufficient to suggest the com- 
parison, but which disappears when any attempt is made to 
investigate the details. 

That some such resemblance should, in fact, be found to 
prevail is only what might naturally be expected, considering 
that each full-grown individual is itself the result of a process 
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of gradual development from a sizeless and shapeless germ, in 
which development all its organs equally participate; and that 
the animals with which it is compared are chosen in a similar 
order of progressive improvement, however that order be ac- 
counted for. In such a case of gradual development it follows, 
almost as a matter of course, that both the entire animal and 
all its component members should, in their advance to maturity 
from a mere punctum saliens, exhibit some faint resemblance— 
and nothing more than this is either predicable or predicated— 
to the creature or its parts respectively with which they are 
compared ; that the heart, for example, of the higher mamma- 
lia should be at first discernible in the form of a single cavity ; 
that, as it increased in magnitude, the microscope should reveal 
the traces of a septum or partition in the direction of its prin- 
cipal subdivision, giving it for the time being the appearance 
of two cavities instead of one; and that, with a still further 
enlargement, these two cavities should be found, each of them, 
to have similar partitions, successively manifested, and all 
equally included in the constitution of the primitive germ. 


But these resemblances, be they never so close, infer no real , 


connexion between the objects thus heterogeneously associated. 
It is not pretended that the objects compared together are ever 
entirely alike—that the unborn young of the higher animal is, 
at any stage of its development, identical with any of the 
lower animals; but only that some of the features of the one 
are like the analogous features of the other. Throughout its 
whole career it has its own features, in which the object with 
which it is compared is entirely deficient. It never is at any 
time other than the distinct and appropriate representative 
of the creature in whose womb it exists. The man born at 
the seventh month is not a digitigrade, whatever may be the 
construction of his brain; nor is he an ape, notwithstanding 
his intermazillary bone, whenever he happens to be born at 
the eighth. 

And yet it is entirely upon the basis of this resemblance 
that most, if not all, of what has since been written in support 
of the theory before us is virtually founded; as for example 
the works of Haeckel and others in Germany, where the doc- 
trine of evolution may be said to reign supreme. In none of 
them is there a pretension to the establishment of any new 
principle, any new mode of accounting for a development of 
the species ; only multiplied examples of physical resemblances, 
without any regard to the differences ; as if there was a special 
power in the former, and no countervailing effect whatever in 
the latter. To deal with the subject in this style is to deal 
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with it purely as children, whose proper characteristic it is to 
notice resemblances; not as men, by whom points of difference 
are alike observed and appreciated. 

An argument in favour of development by evolution has of 
late years been rather confidently assumed upon the ground of 
the local distribution of the species, the marked peculiarity of 
the members of the animal kingdom, in the different parts 
of the world to which they respectively belong. Of the fact 
itself there is no doubt: the only question is as to the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from it. According to those by whom the 
argument is propounded, the only way in which this question 
can be satisfactorily resolved is by reference to the principle 
of the theory before us, operating under the influence of the 
surrounding circumstances, or environments, as they are called, of 
climate and country. How else, it is contended, can be rationally 
explained the absolute limitation, not only of species, but of 
whole genera, yea even of entire orders of animals, to definite 
portions of the great continents of America, Africa, and Asia, 
and to the islands of Australia, New Guinea, Borneo, Mada- 
gascar, and others of minor account; some of them bearing 
unmistakeable evidence of different dates of formation, and con- 
sequently of occupation by the animal tribes? Surely, it is 
argued, these peculiarities cannot be supposed to have been 
the results of a direct intervention of creative power in each 
particular instance, when so simple a mode of accounting for 


_ them is presented in the theory in question as above defined. 


The conclusion here advocated is, however, by no means so 
secure as at first sight it may appear. In the first place, 
there are contradictions in the premises which are calculated 
to deprive it of much, if not of all, its force. If the environ- 
ments be taken to be the cause of the specific characters of the 
animals, similar environments ought to be productive of similar 
species. But this is very far from being the case; the greatest 
difference in respect of species notably prevailing in regions 
where the grounds for assuming an identity of environments are 
the most complete. To borrow the language of one of the 
most determined advocates of development by evolution, by 
whom, indeed, this particular plea of the relation of species 
to countries, as evidencing the operation of the environments, 
has been, if not originally suggested, most prominently insisted 
upon :— 

‘Countries exceedingly similar in climate and all physical features 
may yet have very distinct animal populations. The equatorial parts 
of Africa and South America, for example, are very similar in climate, 
and are both covered with luxuriant forests, yet their animal life is 
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widely different; elephants, apes, leopards, guinea-fowls, and touracos 
in the one, are replaced by tapirs, prehensile-tailed monkeys, jaguars, 
curassows, and toucans in the other. Again, parts of South Africa and 
Australia are wonderfully similar in their soil and climate; yet one has 
lions, antelopes, zebras, and giraffes; the other only kangaroos, wom- 
bats, phalangers, and mice. In like manner parts of North America 
and Europe are very similar in all essentials of soil, climate, and 
vegetation ; yet the former has racoons, opossums, and humming-birds, 
while the latter possesses moles, hedgehogs, and true flycatchers.’* 


Against the inference naturally deducible from this descrip- 
tion, all that the author has to allege (so far as we can per- 
ceive) is that there are, or may be, vegetable peculiarities of 
which we are not cognisant, whereby the influencing causes of 
specific character may have been diversified so as to give rise 
to different results. But if this were so, if there were such 
differences in the vegetable characteristics of the contrasted 
countries where the environments are otherwise admitted to be 
the same, would not that of itself constitute a powerful argu- 
ment against the theory of development by the operation of the 
environments, which is supposed to be equally applicable to the 
vegetable as to the animal kingdom? Again, if the environ- 
ments be taken to be the cause of the diversification of the 
species, how is it that where the scope for diversity of environ- 
ments is apparently the least the greater is the variety of the 
species? We have before observed that there are about 120,000 
species of animals; of these more than one-half are aquatic, 
the inhabitants of seas, lakes, or rivers; to which distinction, 
combined with temperature, the grounds of diversification seem 
almost exclusively confined, And then, what is to be said for 
the multitude of species to be found in the same localities, the 
same forests, the same jungles, the same lakes, the same stream- 
lets, where there is literally no room for any difference in the 
environments at all ? 

But especially is the argument fallacious in respect of the 
claim for superiority which it assumes in behalf of the theory 
in question as compared with the alternative scheme of creation 
by an immediate exercise of divine power as generally under- 
stood. Such a claim could, in fact, only have been assumed 
under a mistaken impression with regard to the scheme with 
which it was intended to compete. By no consideration of the 
merits of the case should we be justified in ascribing to a Great 
First Cause such a mode of proceeding as is here hypotheti- 
cally asserted. The Architect of the universe could never be 





* Wallace’s ‘ Geographical Distribution of Animals,’ vol. i. pp. 5, 6. 
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regarded as applying His creative powers at different epochs 
and in different places according to the when and the where 
of their respective manifestations; as man, of necessity, in the 
accomplishment of the works of his hands. We know not 
what, if any, may be the general view of believers in a personal 
Creator with regard to this particular; but for ourselves we 
can only conceive of such an effect, upon such an hypothesis, 
as the result of an exercise of the divine will, generated in the 
bosom of eternity, embracing all the elements of the case— 
the things that were to be, and the times and places in which 
they should be realised; in conformity with which design or 
decree (if it may be so expressed) all things come into being 
precisely as they are, in their proper times and places, without 
the intervention of any further agency. Such we consider to 
be the most reasonable view of creation upon the hypothesis of 
a personal Creator. And surely in such a view there is no 
ground for a charge of inferiority in comparison with the 
theory of a development of the species by evolution. 
Development by successive generation, as a matter of 
course, implies progressive improvement; not indeed in the 
meaning of the terms, nor in the nature of the thing, but in 
the requirement of the theory. Generation per se is naturally 
opposed to change, whether for better or for worse. Left 
to themselves, and following their own instincts, all animals 
would continue to multiply in their respective kinds without 
improvement or deterioration, as we have hitherto found to be 
the case. It is true it is said that the change in question is 
the work of ages, and is not to be judged of by our limited 
experience. But the experience to which we refer embraces 
the whole range of time assignable to the creation itself. Be 
it long or be it short, it includes the whole body of animated 
nature, from the oldest member of the paleozoic formation 
to the latest production of the present era. In all alike we 
find the same physical characters in the same species, nor 
has any deviation from this general rule ever been exempli- 
fied, even under the influence of artificial culture. Novel 
forms of animal life have by such means been elicited, as in 
the case of the mule, the offspring of the horse and the ass, 
and others of the like denomination in the class of birds. 
But these are no new species, only modified individuals, in- 
capable of perpetuating their kind; without which, even if 
we could suppose them producible in a state of nature, they 
would give no help to the theory of development by evolution. 
Variations also of existing species have been effectuated in a 
state of domestication, and that, moreover, in the direction of 
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improvement; as might naturally be expected, such being the 
object in view of the means by which they were accomplished. 
But here neither has there ever been the creation of a new 
species, or any such alteration of an old one as to conduce ir 

e slightest degree to such an effect. Breeds have been 
diversified, and improved in certain respects, by special treat- 
ment; and even without any means especially designed, ani- 
mals in a state of domestication are prone to run into varieties 
distinguished by slight changes of form and yet stronger 
changes of colour: as in the case of horses, oxen and sheep, 
pigs and rabbits, dogs and cats, domestic fowls and pigeons. 
But such variations are confined exclusively to animals of a 
peculiar character, evidently adapted for association with the 
human race, and conventionally known as domestic animals. 
Nothing of the kind is found to prevail among the so-called 
Sere nature, which, however capable of being tamed, are, as a 
general rule, incapable of being domesticated ; although here 
also variations are to be seen in the state of nature assignable 
to different countries, as of the lion and elephant in Asia and 
Africa—variations, however, as persistent in their respective 
localities as the essential characteristics of the species them- 
selves. Dr. Virchow, therefore, is justified in his confident 
assertion that ‘the plan of organisation is immutable within 
the limits of species: species is not produced from species.’ 

But all these effects are of no avail in the argument before 
us, which regards not the conditions of the case in the state of 
domestication, nor the mere varieties of the species themselves, 
however accomplished, but their progressive improvement in a 
state of nature, from which alone the conversion of one into 
another, which is the purport of the theory of development by 
evolution, is capable of being inferred. And to this con- 
clusion all the evidence we possess is diametrically opposed. 
No material difference whatever is discernible between the 
individuals of the same species from the first trace of its ap- 
pearance in the fossil state. The badger of the bone-caves 
of Lunel and Brabant, the oldest (we believe) of the terres- 
trial mammalia surviving to the present time, was precisely the 
same with the badger of our own day; and, what is more 
especially interesting to us, the same effect is equally predi- 
cable in the case of our own species, so far as the records of its 
existence enable us to pronounce. This is a point of so much 
importance that we must again avail ourselves of the corrobo- 
rative testimony of one of the most eminent professors of 
natural science of the present day—Dr. Virchow; of whom it 
has been justly remarked that, ‘if he has one equal, he has 
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‘ certainly no superior in his own department.’ Starting from 
the recognised data of the quaternary formation, affording the 
oldest remains of the human frame, he observes :— 


‘When we study this fossil man of the quaternary period, who 
must, of course, have stood comparatively near to. our primitive an- 
cestors in the order of descent, or rather of ascent, we always find a 
May, just such as men are now. As recently as ten years ago, when- 
ever a skull was found in a peat bog, or in pile dwellings, or in ancient 
caves, people fancied they saw in it a wonderful token of an inferior 
state, still quite undeveloped. They smelt out the very scent of the 
ape; only this has continually been more and more lost. The old 
troglodytes, pile-villagers, and bog-people, prove to be quite a respect- 
able society. They have heads so large that many a living person 
would be only too happy to possess such. Our French neighbours, 
indeed, have warned us against inferring too much from these big 
heads. It may have been that their contents were not merely nerve- 
substance, but that the ancient brains may have had more interstitial 
tissue than is now usual, and that, in spite of the size of the brain, their 
nerve substance may have remained at a lower stage of development. 
This, however, is but the sort of familiar talk which is brought in as a 
kind of prop for weak minds. On the whole we must really acknow- 
ledge that there is a complete absence of any fossil type of a lower stage 
in the development of man. Nay, if we gather together the whole 
sum of the fossil men hitherto known, and put them parallel with those 
of the present time, we can decidedly pronounce that there are among 
living men a much greater number of individuals who show a relatively 
inferior type than there are among the fossils known up to this time.’ * 


And in another place the same writer says: ‘ Every positive 
‘ progress which we have made in the region of prehistoric 
‘ anthropology has removed us further from the demonstration 
‘ of this theory.’ The same views are maintained by Bastian 
and Carl Ernst von Baer, whom Herr Haeckel styles the 
greatest naturalist of Germany. 

But here it is necessary to advert to a state of things 
which, however essentially distinct, is yet liable to be con- 
founded, in the controversy before us, with the point actually 
at issue—we allude to the order in which the different species 
of animals are found to have succeeded each other in the 
geological history of the world. This order may be described 
as virtually one of progressive improvement; but this im- 
provement is not in the sense here in question. It is not an 
improvement in the species, but in the succession. It is not 
that the same species is reproduced in an improved condition, 
but that other species of higher grades of organisation make 
their appearance in successive stages. And this we have 





* ‘The Freedom of Science in the Modern State,’ pp. 60, 61. 
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admitted to be the case (though it is so only in a general 
sense), inasmuch as, however it may be, it is of no avail in the 
manent before us. It might be, as indeed it commonly is, 
referred to as an argument of itself in favour of the theory of 
development by evolution, upon the ground of an assumed 
inconsistency with the alternative hypothesis of creation by a 
direct intervention of the divine power. But for this, in the 
first place, would be required a condition of perfection in the 
order of succession which is in no wise predicable. The 
species, though generally rising from the lower to the higher 
grades of animal life, are by no means strictly amenable to 
such a rule; some of the higher grades in each department 
being found in earlier strata than others of a lower type—as, for 
example, in the case of fishes ; the earliest, or one of the earliest, 
hitherto discovered, belonging to the very highest genus of 
the class, the cestracions. And were it otherwise, were the 
different species of animals found occupying positions corre- 
sponding with their respective degrees of organisation, it 
would give no countenance to the doctrine of development by 
evolution in preference to that of a creation by an exercise of 
divine power as it has already been explained—in the sense, 
that is, of successive productions, the spontaneous develop- 
ments of the one original decree. But with this state of things 
we have here no concern. The improvement of the species 
which is implied in the theory of development by evolution is 
an improvement in the physical character of the individuals ; 
and as of this improvement we have found no evidence in the 
surviving remains of the species themselves, neither can any 
be inferred from the order in which they have been produced. 
The evidence, however, which the physical elements of the 
case may be unable to afford, the moral condition of our own 
race has been asserted to supply. Though no signs of im- 
rovement in the constitution of the species may be discernible, 
indications of an original state of barbarism are assumed in 
certain artificial productions, the memorials of human life in 
pre-historic times. Articles of stone, and of bronze, and of 
iron, found in different strata, have been held to demonstrate 
degrees of civilisation following the order in which they are 
here represented; while the Pfahlbauten, or lake dwellings, 
discovered in Switzerland and other countries, and of a still 
lower type of dwelling, caves or dens in the earth, are adduced 
as evidences of a condition of existence only one degree higher 
than that of an ape. It would take us too far out of the 
course of our present inquiry to enter into an elaborate conside- 
ration of the particulars involved in this description, the issue of 
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which would have no real bearing upon the question before us. 
The point of view from which these matters have hitherto been 
regarded, and with reference to which critical sagacity has 
been specially exercised—the epoch in the history of the world 
to which they are to be assigned—is not that with which we 
are here concerned. The question with us is not as to the 
antiquity of the race, but as to its origin; and for the satis- 
faction of this question what we have here to determine is 
how far the state of things referred to is properly evidential of 
the primitive condition of mankind. 

Now that it is so in no wise it will not, we conceive, re- 
quire a very profound investigation to decide. In themselves 
simply the conditions of the case as here represented are no 
more conclusive of an original barbarism than of a previous 
decline. It is just as possible, just as likely, that the artificers 
in stone, and the dwellers in the caves of the earth, were the 
degraded descendants of a civilised ancestry, as the barbarous 
ancestors of a civilised posterity. The fact is, the premises 
in question are inferential of nothing beyond the actual 
condition of the parties themselves directly implicated. It 
is not to be supposed that the whole world should have 
been formerly, any more than at present, alike everywhere and 
at the same time, all civilised or all barbarian. Members of 
the community at large, starting in quest of new fields of 
enterprise or occupation, and becoming effectually separated 
from the parent stock, would naturally fall into decay, both 
physical and moral, particularly in settlements consisting at 
first of few individuals. Thrown upon their own resources for 
the supply of all their necessities, and compelled to make use 
of all sorts of expedients, however rude, they would soon be 
found to have acquired new tastes and new habits suited to 
their new conditions of existence, under the influence of which 
the arts of life would gradually become circumscribed within 
the smallest possible limits consistent with the maintenance of 
life itself. Such we believe to be the original history of most, 
if not of all, the savage or semi-civilised tribes scattered over 
the face of the globe, the traces of whose condition would, of 
course, be no evidence of the actual state of civilisation in the 
other parts of the world. And certainly neither the instru- 
ments of stone nor the buildings upon piles in the water could 
at any time be held as evidence of an uncivilised condition of 
the world at large, seeing that we have had the very same in- 
dications of savage life within our own experience. Instru- 
ments of stone were the ordinary tools and weapons of the 
South Sea islanders when discovered by Captain Cook, and 
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dwellings upon piles in the water are common in Borneo, 
New Guinea, and the Salomon group of islands at the present 
day. 

Th all, then, that we actually do know of the present and 
the past, there is certainly nothing whatever in a logical sense 
to justify the inference of a progressive improvement of the 
species. Changes and variations have no doubt occurred and 
still exist, sometimes in the sense of advancement, sometimes of 
deterioration; but all the evidence hitherto produced serves 
only to establish the absolute and essential identity of the 
being called man, under a thousand differences of climate, 
colour, and life. 

This conclusion seems pretty nearly equivalent to the ex- 
pression of a conviction that the doctrine of a development of 
the species by evolution is not merely devoid of logical de- 
monstration—in the language of the Scottish law courts, not 
proven—but that it is, in point of fact, liable to the imputation 
of having been tried and found wanting. Contradicted by 
direct evidence in respect of its main principle, of progressive 
improvement, there would appear to be scarcely need for any 
further argument. There are, however, two or three points 
of evidence confirmative of the same conclusion, upon which, 
in justice to the subject, we feel bound to insist. 

One of these is the distinction, and equable distribution, of 
the sexes. We have been so entirely in the habit of regarding 
the two constituent members of the species, the male and the 
female, as belonging to the same category, that it may be said 
as a general rule we fail to realise any essential distinction 
between them. And yet the difference between the male and 
the female of any species is greater than between the indi- 
vidual members of any two distinct species that stand nearest 
to one another in the order of similarity. The difference, for 
example, between the male and the female of the human race 
is greater than between the horse and the ass of the same sex, 
the tiger and the leopard, or the rabbit and the hare. And 
still greater difference prevails between the sexes in the class 
of birds; of which striking examples are afforded in the case 
of the peacock and peahen, the male and female of the golden 
pheasant, and of the bird of Paradise. 

Now this distinction between the sexes we hold to be inca- 
pable of explanation by reference to the principle of a de- 
velopment by evolution. The distinction of the sexes is not 
a matter of gradual accomplishment. It is inherent in the 
germ of life itself, and fully developed before the individual is 
born. In many instances both the sexes are generated toge- 
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ther, as in the case of the dog and the cat, the rabbit and the 
sow. To what, then, is the distinction to be ascribed? A hen 
lays a dozen eggs: what determines the constant proportion 
of sex in the chickens? Not certainly any act of volition or 
knowledge on her part. Yet throughout creation this pro- 
portion prevails, and is invariable. In the human race the 
number of males born is always and everywhere slightly in 
excess of the females. Yet over this fact the struggle for life 
and natural selection must be equally powerless. If there 
had been only one sex, the development of that sex in any case 
might be thought explicable upon the same principle as the de- 
velopment of any of the organs of the nascent offspring. But with 
two sexes there must be two different developments going on 
together in the body of the same parent, under the influence 
of the same environments; a state of things palpably incon- 
sistent with the theory of a development by the simple opera~ 
tion of the common laws of nature. It could not be by a law 
essential to the individual itself; for then it must always have 
operated in the same individual to the same effect—either 
always male, or always female, or always both; which is con- 
trary to the fact. Nor could it be by a law of indefinite de- 
velopment; for then it would not be confined to one or other 
of two sexes only, but must have led to other forms of life, of 
which we have hitherto had no experience. The conclusion is 
inevitable, that the distinction of the sexes is not a matter of 
development by laws which admit of no variation, but of 
something which underlies development, which is beyond our 
ken and above our comprehension. 

And this conclusion becomes doubly confirmed when, to the 
distinction of the sexes, we add the further condition of their 
virtually equable distribution. We have said virtually equable, 
because, though this is the general rule, there are (as in other 
departments of natural science) exceptions, to be accounted 
for upon equally reasonable grounds. But the fact remains 
that the two sexes are, notably in our own race, produced in 
constant and nearly equal proportions; strikingly consistent 
with our moral and social requirements. That this could not 
be by blind chance, we believe everyone will be ready to 
admit; and certainly we know of no natural law to which it 
could be imputed. It is, of course, unnecessary to expatiate 
upon its incompatibility with the theory of development by 
evolution as here intended. 

Another point of evidence to which we have adverted as 
conclusive to the same effect, is the adaptation of the species 
to the conditions of its existence. In a general sense this fact is 
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so well understood as to leave hardly any room for comment. 
The webbed foot of the duck tribe as an instrument of loco- 
motion in water; the peculiar curve of least resistance in the 
head of the fish, favouring its rapid progress through the same 
element; the structure of the leg of the roosting bird, 
whereby it retains its hold on the perch during sleep; the 
oblique action of the beak of the crossbill, tending to the dis- 
ruption of the scales of the cones of the fir on which it feeds ; 
the retractile claws of the tiger and others of the feline tribe, 
favouring the preservation of their sharpness; the bare and 
hardened tips of the tail-feathers of the tree-climbing birds, by 
means of which, with the aid of their feet, they are enabled to 
creep up the perpendicular stems in search of their insect 
prey; the expansive hoof of the reindeer, sustaining it upon 
the surface of the snow; the illuminating power of the glow- 
worm and other nocturnal insects, serving as a guide to their 
respective mates; these, and numberless others of the like 
description, have long been noticed and insisted upon as 
evidential of a design in the creation only to be explained upon 
the ground of a personal Creator. 

And so, no doubt, they are, though the evidence to that 
effect be not so decided in some instances as in others. In 
many cases the connexion between the species and the con- 
ditions of its existence is such as might be held to be the effect 
of a natural law; as, for example, the white colour of the fur 
in certain animals in cold climates, so favourable to their safety 
in a region covered with snow, but which might be the effect 
of the cold itself upon the colouring matter of the fur, as we 
see in the case of the stoat or ermine, which in summer is 
dusky brown (its permanent condition in our country), and in 
winter assumes its livery of white. In other cases the agree- 
ment of the species with the conditions of its existence might 
be thought to be merely the expression of a necessary fact, 
without any regard to the mode of its accomplishment. The 
animals certainly could not have existed as they are but for 
the concurrence of the conditions in which they are found. 
The conclusion is apt—they are but the remains of the mul- 
titudinous races that had been initiated, but had failed to 
survive in consequence of the want of that concurrence which 
had not yet been fully realised. 

And such, in fact, is the explanation relied on by the 
defenders of the theory in question. But, besides the non- 
existence of any evidence of the races thus summarily dis- 
posed of (upon which we shall very shortly have occasion to 
enlarge), the cases referred to are only a portion of the cata- 
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logue of examples illustrative of the point at issue, among 
which are many incapable of solution upon such an hypo- 
thesis. Let us take for an exemplification the notable case 
of the contrasted habits and physical characteristics of the 
tiger and the leopard. The tiger, we all know, is a denizen 
of the jungle, a low underwood of canes and reeds, in which 
it lives and seeks its food; and in conformity with this condi- 
tion of life, it has often been observed, are the colour and 
form of the marks by which it is distinguished—vertical stripes 
of black upon a yellow ground: a ‘ counterfeit presentment ’ 
of the jungle in which it dwells. But the leopard also is a 
dweller in the same style of country; with this distinction, 
however, that it seeks its food, not in the jungle on the ground, 
but in the branches of a tree, on one of which it sits in per- 
fect stillness waiting for the opportunity to pounce upon its 
prey. And in conformity with this distinction are its marks 
both in form and colour—spots, or rather splashes, of black 
upon a yellow ground, strikingly resembling the leaves of the 
tree in which it is shrouded. And that the evidence of design 
which this concurrence of habits and physical characteristics is 
calculated to afford may be the more incontestably established, 
we have virtually the same conditions fulfilled in two other 
animals of corresponding qualities: on the one hand, the 
jaguar, the congener of the leopard in the New World; and 
on the other, the puma, the partner of the jaguar in every- 
thing but in climbing the trees; the former spotted like the 
leopard, the latter presenting the russet hue of the soil to 
which its movements are confined. 

Here, then, are examples of the adaptation of the species to 
the conditions of their existence which cannot be explained 
upon either of the hypotheses referred to. It could not be 
by virtue of any law of nature; for we neither know of any 
such law, nor can we conceive of any that could produce the 
effects in question exclusively in the case of the few species 
alluded to without regard to the multitudes inhabiting the same 
localities. Nor could it be by any mutual reaction of the 
habits and characteristics; as of the physical characteristics 
superinducing the habits, or the habits the characteristics. 
For, in the first case, there are many animals with the same 
characteristics, either striped like the tiger or spotted like the 
leopard and the jaguar, who do not respectively haunt the 
jungle or the trees: as, under the former head, the zebra and 
the quagga in Africa and the tiger itself in the mountainous 
parts of China; under the latter, the giraffe and certain 
species of antelopes and deer. Nor could it be by the habits 
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superinducing the characteristics ; for there are many animals pr 
which have the same habits without the same physical charac- 80 
teristics: as the thousands of species haunting the jungles that eq 
are not striped, including the leopard itself, and the thousands re 
of species haunting the trees that are not spotted. There or 
remains but the alternative of pure chance—which, of course, mi 
they who are satisfied with it are at liberty to adopt—or the ob 
will of a supreme creative Power. { pr 
Parallel with the preceding in all essential particulars is 
another exemplification of the suitability of the species to the sp 
conditions of its existence, equally complex, and conclusive to 
upon the same grounds. The serpent tribes have several tic 
characteristics in common, and one grand point of distinction. th 
Allare devoid of prehensile organs except the mouth ; all, with rey 
one exception, feed exclusively upon live animals; all are tic 
devoid of lips; and all use their teeth, not as other animals for the 
the purpose of chewing their food, but of catching it. Such on. 
are their common characteristics: the essential difference is a) 
that some are venomous, killing their food before they begin to the 
swallow it; others not venomous, killing their food in the act Th 
of deglutition. Now it is remarkable that in all these latter the 
the teeth are inclined backwards, so that once seized the in 
object has no power of escape; whereas in the case of the ing 
venomous snakes, where death is inflicted and all struggling nec 
terminated before the prey is seized, there are virtually no not 
teeth at all, those in the upper jaw being limited to the lib 
two poison fangs, which are always recumbent when not in use. nec 
But there is one exception to the habits above alluded to in the ’ 
case of a certain species—the Deirodon scaber—which lives in cor 
trees and feeds upon the eggs of birds. In such a case, with hin 
teeth in the usual position in the mouth, and without lips, it is mo. 
evident that the eggs would be crushed and the liquid matter gla 
lost before it could be swallowed. But this species has no the 
teeth in its mouth, the teeth being seated in the throat. Im 
There are two objects (we almost hesitate to call them anc 
animals, though such undoubtedly they are) which exemplify, hue 
in perhaps the highest degree possible, the adaptation of the enc 
species to the conditions of their existence—-we allude to the mo: 
singular creatures vulgarly known as the /eaf-insect and the hav 
walking-stick. 'To those who have not seen them we despair of mal 
conveying an adequate notion of their physical characteristics, 5 mos 
which are but faintly represented in the names by which the atti 
are distinguished. Suffice it to say that the former, a — 
averages about four inches in length, is made up of a congeries . 
of foliations, the wings and legs being in outward appearance Mus 
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precisely as the leaves of a tree; the other, which is generally 
somewhat longer, having its body and limbs fashioned with an 
equally close resemblance to partially withered sticks.* With 
regard to their habits we have only to observe that they live in 
or under trees, and that they are extremely slow in their 
motions; consequently it is only by their similitude to the 
objects with which they are surrounded that they escape the 
predatory attacks of their numerous foes. 

There is yet one more example of the adaptation of the 
species to the conditions of its existence which is too striking 
to be pretermitted. We have already referred to the distinc- 
tion between the sexes as a phenomenon incompatible with 
the theory of development by evolution. This, however, had 
regard simply to the fact of a distinction, apart from the par- 
ticulars by which it should be characterised. But there are in 
those particulars, as displayed in the case not of single species 
only, but of whole orders of animals, evidences of adaptation in 
a wider sense than that hitherto intended, a sense regarding 
the sexes separately according to their respective requirements. 
This diversity of dealing with the two constituent members of 
the same species is principally, if not exclusively, manifested 
in the class of birds, in which, the duties of the female expos- 
ing her to special danger during incubation, it becomes a 
necessity of the case that she should be soberly arrayed so as 
not to attract attention; while, as regards the male, who is at 
liberty to shift for himself on the approach of danger, no such 
necessity exists. 

We have been so much struck with an illustration of this 
condition, which anyone who desires may readily verify for 
himself, that we feel we cannot close this branch of our subject 
more effectively than by a simple allusion to it. There isa 
glass case in the British Museum, standing alone, apart from 
the wall, containing a splendidly mounted specimen of the 
Impeyan pheasant. This bird is about the size of a turkey, 
and gorgeously adorned with feathers of the brightest metallic 
hues. Itis, in fact, one of the most beautiful birds in exist- 
ence, and, as such, never fails to arrest the attention of the 
most careless spectator. And yet of the hundreds that will 
have paused in passing to admire this beautiful creation of the 
male sex, the vast majority will have gone by without noticing, 
most probably not having seen, the female who, in her sober 
attire and diminished proportions, is sitting near him on her 





* There are specimens of both in the fly cases of the British 
Museum. 
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nest. of withered moss so closely resembling her own feathers 
that it is difficult to distinguish between them. Here, then, 
we have a case of double development (if that be the principle 
upon which we have to depend for explanation) leading to 
opposite results under the same environments, and both in 
accordance with the exigencies of the respective sexes. This 
certainly could be by no common law of nature affecting both 
sexes. Nor could it be by two different laws affecting the 
sexes respectively, as though there was something in the male 
organisation tending to aggrandisement and embellishment in 
which the female was deficient: for this simple reason—that in 
other cases the process is reversed; the female of the eagle, 
and some other tribes, being larger and more beautiful than 
the male. 

Another point of evidence which we have had in view as 
condemnatory of the theory of development by evolution is the 
incongruity of the elements upon the mutual relation of which 
it is founded. Deriving all existing species from others of an 
inferior organisation, it necessarily supposes an agreement be- 
tween the species in the process of translation, which is, 
however, notably deficient in respect of several important 
particulars. Some species live in water, some on land, and 
some in the air; some are carnivorous, others herbivorous, 
granivorous, or graminivorous ; and in each of these categories 
the species are endowed with a totally different organisation. 
Supposing all the species to be derived from a common source, 
all terrestrial or air-breathing animals must, in their ancestry, 
have experienced a translation from one of these categories in 
respect of their dwelling-place ; and some must have undergone 
more than one in respect of their feeding. How this could be, 
is the prime question to be solved in adjudicating upon the 
theory before us. And the answer to this question is not to 
be satisfied bya reference to the objects as they are, with a 
statement in general terms of the conversion of one into 
another the most closely resembiing. It is not with the objects 
themselves that we are here concerned, but with the conver- 
sion, for the just consideration of which we must descend from 
general terms to particulars of the minutest description. We 
must strive to trace the passage from the species with one class 
of endowments to the species with another—as from the animal 
living in the water (the primordial condition of animal life 
upon the earth) to that living upon the land, and from the 
species feeding upon vegetables to that feeding upon flesh, or 
vice verséd—endeayvouring to realise the state of things in the 
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interval, when the intermediate. races were neither exactly the 
one nor the other, or more one than the other, or both. 

It would be inexcusable in us were we to attempt to follow 
up the proceeding here intimated, with a view to establish the 
fallacy of the theory of which it is a hypothetical delineation, 
inasmuch as we are on the very point of adducing, as the last 
of the evidences to which we have adverted in contravention of 
the theory in question, the undeniable fact of the total. absence 
from the records of creation of the objects upon whose mode of 
production we should have been engaged in speculating. We 
have already alluded to this condition—of the non-existence of 
the races of animals by which the: intervals between the exist- 
ing species are supposed, in the theory before us, to have been 
filled up—and are now prepared to insist upon it as nothing 
less than conclusive of the whole matter in dispute. 

It can require but little reflection to perceive that, if the 
several species of animals at present existing are the outcome 
of a gradual improvement, each one of another next below it in 
the scale of organisation, not realised at once, but in successive 
generations, there must have existed in the course of time a 
multitude of animals corresponding to these successive modifi- 
cations, constituting in themselves the population of the world 
for the time being, and as much qualified as those now remain- 
ing to take their places among the representatives of the animal 
kingdom, either of the living or the dead. At the same time 
it requires but a very small stretch of thought further to per- 
ceive that, so. far from such a principle of creation affording 
reasonable grounds for the inference of a development of the 
species, according to the present intent of the term, the result 
must have been the absolute exclusion of all species whatever— 
the production of an indiscriminate mass, or rather mod of ani- 
mals, extending in undistinguishable series from one end of the 
creation to the other. 

Perhaps we could make this matter more clear by a refer- 
ence to analogous circumstances in another department of 
physical science. We are not sure that all our readers are 
acquainted with a certain piece of mechanism called a mono- 
chord. It will be enough, however, here to observe that it 
consists of a single cord or string like that of a harp, stretched 
over a frame between two fixed points, one of which, being 
formed like the peg of a violin, can be made use of for the 
purpose of tightening the string and so raising the pitch of the 
note. If this string be set in vibratory motion by the action 
of a bow when it 1s at the slackest, and while in motion be 
gradually tightened, it will give out, not a succession of sepa- 
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rate sounds, but one continuous stream of sound, from the 
lowest to the highest which it is capable of producing. Here 
we have the development of sound, the highest from the lowest, 
by insensible degrees; but no evolution of musical notes, 
which may properly be called the species of sound. To this 
effect it would be necessary to assume certain fixed points of 
tension at which to set the cord in motion, to the actual ex- 
clusion of the rest of the scale. Precisely similar would it be 
in the case of a development of animal life by insensible de- 
grees according to the theory before us. We should have an 
animal population consisting of a number of series of indi- 
viduals, from the lowest to the highest, with nothing to distin- 
guish between the component members for an infinite number 
of generations in succession; and it could only be by the 
intervention of a foreign power sweeping away whole multi- 
tudes, not by haphazard, but in regular groups of successive 
generations, leaving some solitary cases with sensible gaps in 
the series on either side, that any scope could be realised for a 
distribution into species. 

Once admit the possibility of a transmutation of species, and 
the whole order of animated and vegetable creation would in a 
given series of ages be thrown into chaos, Everything would 
cease to be what it is, and be becoming what it is not. On 
this point M. de Quatrefages has a striking passage : 

‘ The infertility, or, if you will, the restricted and rapidly limited 
fertility between species and the impossibility of natural forces, when 
left to themselves, producing series of intermediary beings between two 
given specific types is one of those general facts which we call law. 
This fact has an importance in the organic world equal to that rightly 
attributed to attraction in the sidereal world. It is by virtue of the 
latter that the celestial bodies preserve their respective distances, and 
complete their orbits in the admirable order revealed by astronomy. 
The law of the sterility of species produces the same result, and main- 
tains between species and between different groups in animals and 
plants all those relations which, in the paleontological ages as well as 
in our own, form the marvellous whole of the Organic Empire. 

‘Imagine the suppression of the laws which govern attraction in 
the heavens, and what chaos would immediately be the result ! Sup- 
press upon earth the law of crossing, and the confusion would be im- 
mense. It is scarcely possible to say where it would stop. After a 
few generations the groups which we call genera, families, orders, and 
classes would most certainly have disappeared, and the branches also 
would rapidly have become affected. It is clear that only a few 
centuries would elapse before the animal and vegetable kingdoms fell 
into the most complete disorder. Now order has existed in both 
kingdoms since the epoch when organised beings first peopled the 
solitudes of our globe, and it could only have been established and 
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preserved by virtue of the impossibility of a fusion of species with 
each other through indifferently and indefinitely fertile crossings.’ 
(Quatrefages, p. 80.) 

But this is a state of things which we know to be contrary 
to the truth—there are no such beings as these transmuted 
and intermediate animals, capable of reproduction. That there 
is no trace at present of any such animals is now universally 
admitted ; though a solitary case of approximation to the equine 
species was once rather vauntingly claimed for the orohippus, a 
peculiar creature of its kind about the size of a fox. But it is 
not one, but millions of creatures that we are looking for, and 
have a right to expect to find if ever they existed. We can 
well understand how the world in the days of Lucretius, and 
even up to the times of Lamarck, having, virtually, no know- 
ledge of the evidences of animal existence contained in the 
bowels of the earth, may have readily accepted the theory of a 
development of the species by evolution, so far as this par- 
ticular objection is concerned. But that it should continue 
to be maintained at the present day, when our museums 
are literally teeming with the relics of the animal world ex- 
pete over the whole course of time, including multiplied 
examples of every form of life hitherto known to have pre- 
vailed, and yet none of the infinitely more numerous beings 
that must have been living contemporaneously with them if 
the doctrine in question were true, is a phenomenon only to be 
accounted for by reference to the phases of the human under- 
standing to which we have adverted in the commencement of 
this article. 

The science of natural history is, as we have there observed, 
a science of facts, for the advancement of which we are pro- 
perly indebted to the class of scientists whose disposition and 
endowments are those of observation and research. And fully 
and ably have they corresponded with the requirements of the 
case. And had they confined themselves to this, their own 
department of literature, they would have merited nothing but 
honour and praise from all mankind. Unfortunately, however, 
for themselves, and yet more for the world at large, they have 
not been content to labour in their own vocation; but have, 
with more boldness than prudence, extended the sphere of 
their exertions beyond the region of fact into the domain of 
inference—the province of another class of minds and of men. 
Far be it from us to deny that it is possible for both depart- 
ments of science to find a congenial soil in the same human 
understanding. Examples of such a contingency undoubtedly 
there have been, among which may be cited the renowned 
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names of Aristotle and Bacon... But these are the exceptions 
to the general rule, under the operation of which we live, and 
the conditions of which we are bound to respect. 

And thus, while we gratefully accept the contributions to 
science which the men of observation are continually adding to 
our store, we do them no intentional dishonour when we de- 
cline to attach any importance to the conclusions they have 
been fain to draw from them. Apart from the deficiency, 
which we are constrained to ascribe to the one class of intel- 
lect compared with the other in the matter of logical induction, 
great allowance has to be made for the power of private in- 
terest and affection in determining the judgment, as well by 
over-estimating the force of everything that appears favour- 
able, and underrating everything that appears contradictory, to 
the hypothesis in view. To such an extent is this tendency 
displayed as frequently to merge in the ridiculous. We most 
of us will remember the sensation created by the announcement 
at the meeting of the British Association at Belfast a few 
years ago, under the presidency of Professor Tyndall, of the 
flesh-eating propensity of the Venus’s Fly-trap (Dionea 
muscipula) as the case of a plant living upon animal food, con- 
firming, it was solemnly believed, the relation of the animal 
to the vegetable kingdom as co-members of the one universal 
scheme of development by evolution. And doubtless it was 
under the same inspiration that Dr. Darwin himself has 
favoured the world with a whole volume upon ‘ Insectivorous 
Plants, drawn up with his usual skill; though, with regard to 
the main point, we fail to perceive in it anything new. We 
have always been under the impression that plants did thrive 
or live upon decayed animal matter without having been led to 
infer a botanical origin for our own race. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue this point any further. We 
have already said enough to satisfy our present object, which 
is simply to expose the weakness of the reasoning (if reasoning 
it could be called) by which the theory before us is assumed 
to be maintained. The question is essentially one to be de- 
cided by the exercise of the judicial faculties. It is simply a 
question of rational induction, founded upon the evidence of 
facts. And if sodealt with, apart from all fanciful speculation, 
we feel no hesitation in asserting that the conclusion will be 
that at which we ourselves have long since arrived, viz. that 
development by evolution is merely a rhetorical expression, a 
form of words, and nothing more. 

There is a point which, though not absolutely included in 
the subject we have been hitherto dealing. with, is yet so inti- 
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mately connected with it that we should hardly feel satisfied in 
passing it by altogether without notice. A development of the 
animal kingdom by evolution, as in the theory before us, if it 
does not actually imply the negation of a source of life and 
reason independent of the organic functions, is so naturally 
suggestive of it that we shall not be surprised to find the 
advocacy of the one doctrine, as a general rule, united with 
that of the other. And certainly the contrary position—that 
the animated being has a something which we call a soul, of a 
different nature from the body, and consequently not compre- 
hended in the principles upon which that attribute of the 
creature is assumed to be accounted for—could not be other- 
wise than damaging to the theory that makes no provision for 
such an adjunct. Heretofore the substitute for this element 
of the animal economy has been expressed in general terms ; 
as in the language of Hobbes, ‘ The mind is physical, wholly 
‘ material ; the phenomenon of consciousness is the direct result 
‘of our organisation;’ or in that of Hartley, the pupil of 
Locke, ‘ Thought and feeling are vibrations of the brain ;’ or 
as described by Condillac, ‘ All mental phenomena are simply 
‘transformed sensations;’ or again by Baron d’Holbech, 
‘ Thought is an agitation of the nerves;’ and more recently in 
the words of Professor Huxley, ‘ Vitality is nothing but the 
‘molecular change of protoplasm.’ At length, however, these 
vague descriptions have received a more definite form, and 
life, with all its moral attributes, sensation and reflection, 
thought, perception, affection, hatred, memory, &c., is now 
ranged under the category of galvanic operations—the brain 
a galvanic battery, the nerves the connecting wires through 
which its influences are communicated. To sum up in the 
words of Stuart Mill, ‘The mind is a voltaic pile, giving 
‘ shocks of thought.’ Herr Haeckel carries his theory with 
consistent extravagance into the domain of morals and religion, 
for he affirms that ‘in natural religion founded on reason, the 
‘ leading principle derives the human sense of duty from the 
* social instincts of animals;’ and he asserts that ‘the social 
‘instinct of the higher animals (for instance, the marvellous 
* sense of duty in ants) is strictly Christian.’ The instincts of 
animals are rather to devour one another; but even this ab- 
surdity is surpassed by the notable discovery of the Christianity 
of ants. 

We shall not stop to inquire into the merits of the mate- 
rialist and animal theory further than to observe that, admitting 
it to be a fairly correct representation of the physical organism, 
both as regards, the brain and the nervous system in connee- 
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tion with it (as indeed specially enlarged upon by ourselves in 
our last January number), it is yet deficient in respect of an 
essential qualification ; indeed the most essential to its efficiency, 
and which the mere properties of matter—the so-called laws 
of nature—are wholly incompetent to supply. As it stands 
it is simply a description of a machine with certain powers 
always in action, but without any provision for its guidance 
or control. It is a telegraphic office with its machinery in 
full operation, but without a clerk; a steam-engine with its 
steam up, but without a driver. 

Now, the deficiency here is just of that very element which 
in the animal machine is supplied by a faculty for which 
there is no counterpart or corresponding provision in any of 
the laws or powers of nature. We all understand and are 
fully agreed upon the general character of those laws—that 
they are essentially active and invariable in their respective 
spheres. Each has its peculiar office, which it can neither 
refrain from fulfilling when the occasion offers, nor fulfil in an 
other than its proper course. If a stone be let fall from the 
top of St. Paul’s, it must by the law of gravitation fall to the 
ground, and that (if unobstructed) in a straight line to the 
centre of gravity. Ifa plate of copper be immersed in a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, the silver must be precipitated, and 
the copper take its place in the solution. Or again, if a 
magnetised needle be exposed to the action of a current of 
electricity, it must assume a position at right angles to the 
current by which it is deflected. And so of all the powers or 
a of matter, chemical, galvanical, magnetical, physical. 

here is no scope for the exercise of any discretion in the con- 
duct of their operations. 

In marked opposition to all this is the special faculty of the 
mind to which we have adverted—the faculty of volition, the 
power of the will, perhaps the most distinctive characteristic of 
the animal nature. By this faculty all animated beings are 
qualified to determine and to vary their course of action—to 
do or not to do, or to do in either of two or more different ways. 
It is, in fact, the primum mobile of the whole vital machine, 
both moral and physical. It is the source of all mental ten- 
dencies and of all bodily exertions. It guides the hand of the 
mechanic in all its tortuous movements, and, yet more won- 
derful, the fingers of the musical performer in the execution of 
the most complicated and rapid passages. And it works back- 
wards as well as forwards, enabling the individual to retrace 
his steps when he thinks they are likely to lead him astray. 
Such a faculty as this, it is scarcely necessary to add, cannot 
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be accounted for by reference to any of the laws or properties 
of matter. It stands evidently upon a different and a higher 
ground. It is the expression of a something within that 
represents the creature itself in the exercise of its vital 
functions—the Ego which stands at the head of the animal 
machine, however that machine may be constituted, and ini- 
tiates all its movements, however those movements may be 
realised. 

But we must stop here. It would carry us beyond the 
legitimate exigencies of our present purpose to pursue the 
subject any farther. 





Art. [IX.—1. The Gamekeeper at Home. London: 1878. 
2. Wild Lifein a Southern County. London: 1879. 


3. The Works of the late Witu1am Howitt. London: 
1856-78. 


[se satisfaction of grumbling at his climate is the cherished 

privilege of an Englishman, and it is a privilege he has 
the less hesitation in abusing that he hardly means the half of 
what he says, though it must be confessed that it requires, in 
the present year, more than ordinary courage to defend it. 
But the thoughtful croaker is conscious all the time how deeply 
he and his country are indebted to their weather. Its influence 
on the material prosperity of England has been the hackneyed 
theme of philosophic historians. The atmosphere that is so 
often chilly and so seldom to be trusted, is bracing alike to the 
mind and the body. It is like the shock of a shower bath 
in the morning, that through a passing sense of intense dis- 
comfort sets the blood in a genial glow and quickens the brain 
and the pulses. Generation after generation of stalwart men 
are born and reared under the most favourable conditions; 
and the colonies we have sown broadcast all over the globe, 
are always recruiting their stamina at the parent source. 

But if we look to the mere pleasures and poetry of our 
existence, we have still more reason to bless our climate. In 
England, whatever be its faults, there is nothing of tame 
monotony, and it is the very country to inspire a sense of the 

tical in men who have the energy to turn it to account. 

e have been settled somewhere on the juste milieu between 
the extremes of the frigid and the torrid zones. Nature with 
us is neither shivering nor sunburned, and she shows herself 
in the variety of rman charms that seems the perfection of 
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unconscious coquetry. As the festival of Easter follows the 
privations of Lent, so we should never enjoy our Junes as we 
used to do, were it not for the fogs and frosts of our winters. 
We delight to bask in the summer sun, because his genial beams 
draw the chill out of our marrow; but nothing is more 
wearisome than eternal sunshine. Enervating it is, of course, 
and your capacities for enjoyment are dulled, as your nerves 
and muscles are relaxed. The ‘sunny south’ is associated 
rather'with siestas, sunblinds, and hammocks in the shade, than 
with the play of dancing lights on a smiling landscape and a 
frame invigorated by healthful exercise. In place of the song 
of birds in the fresh green of the copses, you have the chirping 
of monstrous grasshoppers and field crickets, and the rustling 
of lizards with the temperaments of salamanders over the 
burning rocks and through the parched herbage. Even if you 
go no farther to the southward than Spain or Sicily, all nature 
seems gasping for air and water. The foliage after the fresh- 
ness of the evanescent spring, is drooping or falling from the 
boughs. The winter torrents have dried up in their stony 
beds, and the rivers have shrunk into trickling rivulets. The 
well-to-do natives and the belated strangers are gone into vil- 
leggiatura high up on the hills or in the depths of those valleys 
that are never ventilated.. If they are to breathe freely once 
in the twenty-four hours, they must be up with the first glim- 
merings of dawn; and that no doubt is the less difficult that, 
thanks to the stifling atmosphere and the mosquitoes, they 
have been tossing the night through in feverish dreams. From 
an early spring to a late autumn, they seldom know what it is 
to rise refreshed; and even the active Anglo-Saxon is crippled 
for exercise. If he decides to go touring on horseback 
or muleback, he ought, as the Spaniards say, to be hecho de 
bronce. He must bring the long morning march to a conclu- 
sion, when one’s day is barely beginning in more favoured 
climes; and we have melancholy recollections of the miserable 
midday hours that must be killed in some wayside albergo or 
venta. While you have little or no appetite yourself, whole 
tribes of the insect world are busy with you. There is no 
lounging out in the shadeless fields that are baked to the 
colour and consistency of asphalte; and the artist, however 
ardent he may be, must leave pencils and brushes in the bottom 
of his saddle bags. Even the glorious views in the compara- 
tive coolness of the mornings or the brief twilights begin 
speedily to lose their pristine attractions. You hardly care to 
raise your aching eyeballs to castles and shattered. colonnades 
of marble standing out sharply against the sky line; or to 
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gaze across the brown slopes that are strangely distorted by 
refraction, and whose surface seems to be shimmering with 
something like a mirage. 

And all these discomforts are immeasurably aggravated in 
the actual tropics. Island Edens like the Hawaiian archi- 
pelago are only paradises for a third of the year; through the 
rest of it, the man of energetic habits is likely to find them 
much more of an inferno. We have always read with intense 
satisfaction the books of such writers as Messrs. Bates and 
Wallace; for while we acknowledge the full fascination of their 
descriptions, we are grateful for being spared the tribulations 
of their travel. Unless we timed our visit for the coolest 
season, which would of course be doing the country scanty 
justice, we should prefer to admire even Rio Janeiro, with its 
gardens and the hanging forests on its mountains, in the pictures 
and photographs which make it seem so enchanting. Admit- 
ting the graceful luxuriance of tropical vegetation, we should 
prefer for our own part the distant effects to more detailed ex- 
amination. ‘There is shade enough in all conscience, in the 
sunniest season; but death and disease are lurking under the 
shadows. It is the continual process of rapid decay that gives 
the rank vitality to the gigantic growths. The magnificent 
monarchs of the woods are in the embrace of murderous para- 
sites. There is an unwholesome tint on the vivid green of the 
undergrowth, if you could distinguish the colours in the im- 
penetrable gloom. The pools that have formed under the 
drip of the boughs are covered with a carpeting of rotting 
water-weeds. As you grope your way through the great fronds 
of the ferns, or plunge to mid thigh in the beds of yielding 
moss, you are setting ugly reptile life in motion all around 
you. The silence is broken by the melody of frogs, and for 
all you know you may set your foot at any moment in the coils 
of some monster snake. who will chime in with his ominous 
rattle. The air, in spite of the darkness, is hot enough, for it 
is freshened by sunshine as little as by breezes; and it is 
reeking with the taint of a pestilential miasma. Fancy some 
rustic poet, some Strephon in cottons and Panama hat, from 
the neighbouring pastures or cane brakes, throwing himself on 
a mossy bank in such circumstances, and voluptuously com- 
posing his idylls of the woods, as he abandons himself to the 
spirit of the surrounding influences. 

Returning from these regions of the sun to “ Rural England ’ 
brings us naturally to speak of William Howitt, who gave that 
title to one of the most fascinating and characteristic of: his 
works. From Chaucer among poets and Addison among 
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essayists, our best literature is everywhere impregnated with 
the influences of our country sights and scenes. But Howitt 
may be said to have given himself over to these influences 
from his boyhood, and he has made Rural England the 
theme of his books, in place of merely introducing it inci- 
dentally. Most men who have written directly of the country 
have been sportsmen or professed naturalists. The sportsmen 
who began to write of sport, have been led away by their 
intense appreciation of nature; and in the pages of Scrope, 
Colquhoun, and St. John, of Gilbert White and Waterton 
and Jesse, we have vividly picturesque pictures of what we all 
incline to admire. Howitt, on the contrary, was no sportsman, 
He was born and brought up in the Society of Friends, and we 
believe that the stricter members of the Society object to taking 
animal life for amusement. He does not give us the idea of 
being a scientific naturalist. But he loved the country and all 
concerning it so heartily, that he sought and found inexhaust- 
ible subjects in it. And at the same time he was catholic in 
his tastes, and extremely liberal in his views, while in the 
varied experiences of an active life he had gathered great 
stores of practical information. If his principles forbade him 
to shoot, he could understand the enthusiasm of. those who 
indulged in the amusement. Indeed, as we learn from his 
earlier writings, his grandfather and an uncle on the mother’s 
side, who inhabited a sequestered old house in Derbyshire, 
seldom stirred from the door without a gun upon their shoulders ; 
and it was his great delight in his boyish days to persuade 
them to take him out on sabhontinn expedition. In his ex- 
peditions to Scotland in the beginning of the grouse season, 
when the heather was in its richest August bloom, we can 
conceive that nothing would have pleased him more than to 
have deferred a visit to Culloden or Kilmorac, and turned 
aside for a long day with the keepers. He not only tolerates 
sport, but he defends it, and to acertain degree owns his 
sympathy with it. He seems, as we have said, to have been 
no scientific naturalist. Yet he always walked with his eyes 
about him; he had made personal acquaintance with all the 
residents and visitors of our fere nature, and in his ‘ Country 
Year Book’ and his ‘ Book of the Seasons’ he gives a regular 
calendar of the arrivals and departures of migrants. He was 
a practical and poetical botanist as well. Read his books 
critically as you please, with their successive descriptions of 
the succeeding seasons, and you never detect him in the 
slightest inaccuracy. The copses and hedgerows from January 
iadieneuber are photographed vividly on the retina of his 
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imagination. He knew when and where to look for each bud- 
ding tinge of colour; when each tree should be bursting in the 
spring time or putting forth its second shoots. And if he only 
writes verses incidentally, there is poetry in almost every 
chapter of his books. 

So far as we can judge a man by his writings, we can hardly 
imagine a happier life than his. We glean from them connected 
fragments of autobiography, beginning with his ‘ Boy’s Country 
‘ Book,’ which was one of the most treasured volumes in our 
own boyish library. His father, who came of an old Derby- 
shire stock, was a gentleman ; though in primitive days and ina 
primitive neighbourhood he ranked rather as a substantial 
yeoman. He farmed land of his own, and lived with every 
comfort, till, in an unlucky hour for himself, he was tempted 
into mining speculations. Young Howitt’s home was in the 
Peak of Derbyshire, and though his morals no doubt were 
carefully attended to, his manners were somewhat neglected. 
He began by going to the village school ; and he ran loose out 
of lesson hours with village playmates. He boasts with par- 
donable pride that he owed his ascendency among them to his 
pluck more than to his social position. ‘ Never,’ he exclaims, 
‘ were such a crew of ragged, resolute lads under the com- 
‘ mand of one happy boy. To me, what were their rags and 
‘ their dirty faces?—I thought not of them.’ Never, we may 
add, had the birds more inveterate enemies in the nesting 
season. Fortunately they were so numerous in those parts 
that there was no thinning them; and then these young raga- 
muffins had their principles of humanity, and contented them- 
selves with merely taking tithes of the eggs. Howitt’s 
courage and activity kept him safe though they made him 
reckless, and he was in the care of the Providence that watches 
over scapegraces. He tells how on one occasion he was held 
by the heels over the mouth of an old coal-pit that he might 
reach his hands down to a blackbird’s nest, though blackbirds 
in that parish must have been as plentiful as sparrows; how 
at another time he was saved by the devotion of his followers, 
when he had scrambled along a hanging bough over a wood- 
land pool to gather some strange water weeds that had a mar- 
vellous resemblance to foxtails. He tells us how he was sent 
on solitary rides through the Peak, passing ruined halls and 
lonely farmhouses, carrying large sums of money to pay his 
father’s miners. Subsequently he went to the great Quaker 
establishment at Ackworth in Yorkshire, where he received 
his regular education. We know not whether he was a dili- 
gent student or no; but assuredly few men have been so 
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liberally educated for the practical purposes of an enjoyable 
life. Apart from the pleasant brightness of his style, and 
from the freshness of enjoyment he never lost, and which he 
invariably succeeded in imparting to his readers, we should 
desire no more cultivated or sympathetic guide in the tours he 
made to ‘ Remarkable Places.’ He pulls a venerable building to 
pieces, telling the dates of foundation, additions, and recon- 
struction from the architecture. He shows an appreciative 
taste in paintings, developed and refined by extensive foreign 
travel. He had studied English history in its broadest sense, 
going into the minute details of domestie furniture and habits. 

e has the art of making archzxology light and lively, and 
illustrating genealogy by anecdote and reminiscences, while 
he relieves the inevitable dryness of those topics by introduc- 
ing personal incidents and sprightly conversations. So it is, 
and in an even greater degree, in his visits to the ‘ Homes 
‘and Haunts of the Poets.’ Their most characteristic beauties 
were familiar to him as household words, and he traces with 
the fondness of intimate friendship the influences of its sur- 
roundings on each peculiar genius. We fancy that he lived 
chiefly in the country: first in Derbyshire; then in Notting- 
hamshire, where as a young man mingling unnoticed in the 
little crowd of staring villagers, he saw Byron laid to rest in 
the quiet churchyard of Hucknall. Afterwards for many 
years he occupied a cottage at Esher, in one of the most at- 
tractive neighbourhoods of our beautiful home counties. But 
with the gipsy’s love of green fields and woods, he had some- 
thing of the gipsy’s restlessness, although there the resem- 
blance ceased between the vagrants. Howitt was never so 
happy as when away on one of his pilgrimages among the 
spots consecrated by associations with historical deeds or 
illustrious men: or when plunging unguided on an expedition 
of discovery into some of the secluded nooks and recesses of 
old England. Guides he loved to dispense with, though he 
delighted to draw strangers into conversation; but he was 
never at a loss for congenial company, since few men have 
chosen better in their marriage. Mrs. Howitt sympathised in 
all his tastes: loved the country as dearly as her husband, and 
wrote with equal grace and feeling. It seems unfitting that 
Howitt should have ended his days abroad, though he had a 
romantic burial place by the Appian Way under the shadow of 
the Pyramid of Caius Cestius. His more appropriate resting 
place would have been in some village graveyard among 
the scenes and sounds that delighted him in his lifetime. 

To our mind his ‘ Boy’s Country Book’ is the best of the 
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kind that has ever been written, and the publishers would do a 
kindness to the boys of the day if they were to bring it out in 
a new edition. It describes the life of a country lad some 
sixty years ago, and the descriptions are for the most part as true 
to nature now as then. Nothing has been changed but the 
simplicity of manners and the primitive habits of the old- 
fashioned rustics, and these give it a picturesqueness that must 
be wanting now-a-days to any contemporary publication of 
the kind. Like all his later works it has the force of most 
faithful delineation ; and there is a fresh exuberance of hearty 
appreciation of those innocent pleasures in which his days flew 
by. The only art in it is the art of graphically reproducing 
the pictures that had impressed themselves indelibly on his 
mind. Boyhood is the time of quick susceptibilities with the 
keenness of appreciation that must gradually be blunted. We 
have always pitied the unfortunates who have only learned to 
like the country when they have found leisure to make 
holiday late in life. They miss the lingering fragrance of those 
bright early associations which are revived by sights and 
sounds and scents to the country-bred boy who has passed a 
busy working time in cities or abroad. To him, the cawing 
of the rooks or the call of the cuckoo, the first primrose of the 
spring, or the fragrance from the fresh hayricks will bring back 
a rush of happy memories. For once he forgets toils and 
cares, and is charmed back to that pleasant state of existence 
when he lived in each passing hour without troubling his 
head about the morrow. To the spirited and intelligent boy, 
everything is an object of interest. He has no fear of coughs 
and wet feet; his neck and limbs are his own, so he has every 
right to risk them; and as for rents in his clothes, that is the 
affair of his parents. He anticipates the adventurous bent of 
his later years by climbing trees and scaling buildings among 
clamorous colonies of rooks and jackdaws; or the future ex- 
plorer and campaigner in the wilds goes plunging in search of 
birds’ nests and rural sensations through the jungly labyrinths 
of the English woodlands. But hear Howitt on bird-nesting ; 
and we can hardly read him in spring without longing to be 
up and away in the scenery he describes so exquisitely yet so 
simply. 


*So away we went; down by the winding brook, peeping into its 
bushes and under its projecting banks—in the one we found that beau- 
tiful curiosity, the nest of the featherspoke, round as a ball, spangled 
all over with silver lichens, and full of feathers and eggs; under the 
other we found thistles and blackbirds’ nests. We went up long 
bushy lanes into the woods, and round some large ponds, Loscoe Dams 
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and the Egriff Dams in the midst of the woods. All these places 
were beautiful places, and abounding with hawks, wood pigeons, wood- 
peckers, crows, jackdaws, bullfinches, and many other curious birds. 
Sometimes we were going along the sides of banks overgrown with 
bushes and green plants, each with a large stick, beating the bushes as 
we went; and ever and anon out flew some bird, and in we plunged, 
and there was a blackbird or a throstle, or a yellow-hammer or a willow 
wren’s nest. Then we were pondering along the dim and deep woods, 
looking up into the tall trees, sometimes spying out a wood pigeon’s 
nest, which is a mere layer of sticks, so thin that you may see 
the two white eggs through it from the ground. Off would go the 
great bird with a dashing, rushing sound, and up one of us would go, 
and putting the two eggs into his mouth, to prevent them from being 
broken in descending, down he came again. Anon we should come to 
some crow or hawk’s nest, perched on the tallest bough of one of the 
very tallest trees; and on knocking hard on the stem of the tree, if the 
old bird was on the nest, off she would go, and up one of us went, be 
the tree high as it would. Then again we were poring round the 
sedgy banks of the great ponds for water hens’ nests, which were built 
of flags and water grasses amongst the reeds or rushes, in some diffi- 
cult place to come at for water or mud; but if the little spaniel sent 
the bird off, we always contrived some way of getting to it, either by 
wading or laying a rail or a pole or something along to it. The nest 
is large enough to fill a wheelbarrow often, and the eggs are large and 
covered with greenish-red spots. They and hawks’ and carrion crows’ 
and corn-crakes’ eggs made a grand show in our nests. Many a 
hunt we had for these corn-crakes’ nests in the grassy fields; and many 
a hunt on the heath and in the fallow fields for those of the peewits. . 
And it was not only the birds and their nests that we became acquainted 
with; but in one place we saw the polecat running along to its hole in 
the deep wood, or startled the old fox from his lair in a great bush ; in 
another we came on the otter watching for fish on the edge of the old 
pool, and saw him plunge in when he perceived us. We saw the fishes 
glancing along the clear streams, or basking on the sunny surface. 
Rabbits and hares, squirrels and weasels, wild mice and bees and wasps, 
and many a brilliant dragon fly, were objects of curious observance in 
our rounds.’ 


There are the outlines of a world of boyish romance in 
that description dashed off con amore. Of course it is not 
every boy—nor unhappily are there many of us—who has 
the luck to be born into such an earthly paradise. But every 
country-bred youth can appreciate Howitt’s picture of the 
boy’s joy in the first signs of the spring; and although he re- 
peats it with slight variations in many of his later writings, 
and though the difficulty is to stop quoting when we have 
begun, we cannot resist extracting a passage or two before 
taking leave of him in his boyhood. 


‘When up I sprang to dress, how light and nimble were my limbs! 
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Oh! at that age one does not feel the heaviness of the earth of which 
we are made. . . . When up I jumped, and threw open that little 
casement, what an elysium lay before me! The sun shining, the birds 
singing, the soft air coming breathing in—so balmy, so full of fresh- 
ness and flowery odours! and all around the dew glittering on the grass 
and leaves; the thin mists floating up from the distant meadows; the 
brook in the valley running on glistening in the sun; the upland slopes 
seeming to smoke in the morning light; and the lowing of cattle and 
the cheerful voices of passing people, giving a life to the whole that 
made me eager to be up and out of doors. Every day I rose earlier 
and earlier, in the cheerful, pure, dewy, sunshiny mornings, and every 
day discovered some new wonder. There were green herbs shooting up 
under every hedge ; then came out early flowers ; violets, blue and white 
violets, all along the banks as sweet and as beautiful as if they had 
been planted in the night by angels from heaven. Then came prim- 
roses. Oh, these dear, old-fashioned, pallid and faintly smelling 
flowers. They have been loved by every generation for a thousand 
years, and shall be for a thousand more to come; there they were, 
peeping out—one, two, three, on some mossy old bank in some briery 
old lane; then again, they stood in a glowing cluster. Then we saw 
them brightening in thousands the steep side of an old wood; and as 
the meadows grew green, out came the golden cowslips scattered well 
over them, and the beautiful anemones, and the bluebells, and a hun- 
dred other flowers—’ 


He writes in the natural revival of the old light-hearted 
enjoyment, of the days when ‘ weariness and sleep only came 
‘ together, and came then with a sweetness to which our very 
‘pleasures in after years have no pretence.’ Each loving 
touch has all the force that truth and affectionate recollection 
can give it; and if the poetry seems hackneyed, it is only be- 
cause it is the expression of feelings that have been familiar to 
us, though we may have seldom or never put them into words. 
The ‘ Boy’s Country Book’ is a natural introduction to the 
‘ Book of the Seasons;’ and naturally in some degree it anti- 
cipates the other. The ‘ Book of the Seasons’ is a calendar of 
rural pleasures. It would be an unhappy thing for English- 
men if they could only enjoy the country in seasons when they 
can wander in flowery meads, or lie under the cool foliage 
among the flickering shadows of the dancing boughs. Perhaps 
Nature is never so picturesque as in her extreme severity ; 
though it may need the bracing of the intensely invigorating 
air to make some of her victims support their trials with forti- 
tude. Howitt paints such January snowstorms as we have had 
in ‘an old-fashioned winter’ like the last. The frost has 
bitten deep into the ground. The blasts, cutting like so many 
scythes, are whirling the descending snow and heaping it in 
the hollows and against the walls and the hedgerows. ‘It is a 
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‘ dismal time for the traversers of wide and open heaths, and 
* one of toil and danger to the shepherds in mountainous tracts.’ 
All vegetation has been buried deep out of sight, and the 
flocks, huddling together for protection and warmth, are being 
overwhelmed in the drifts that slowly stifle them. Even in 
the lowland districts, there is much suffering in the animal 
creation. The pools are frozen hard; the streams have shrunk 
into rivulets, and are trickling under ice; the wild birds, half 
tamed by hunger, forget their shyness, and draw into the farm- 
yards for food and shelter, or come hopping on the window 
sills in search of bread crumbs. Poachers and keepers can 
track game and vermin by the traces they have left every- 
where on the surface of the snow. You look out through the 
fretted frostwork on the window panes, on a scene of beauty 
that is none the less impressive for its sternness. But you 
half forget the savage side of it, when the sun bursts forth, 
and everything is glittering in his dazzling radiance. For like 
everything else in nature, these storms have their cheerful 
aspects. There may be a touch of selfishness in those fireside 
joys which Howitt dwells on complacently ; when you feel all 
the more contented, or the merrier, because the storm is howl- 
ing out of doors and rattling the hail against the casements. 
You know in your heart that if you are warm and well fed, 
there are too many of your fellow creatures who are shivering 
and starving. So that even the jovial revels of the Yuletide 
in ‘ Marmion’ may jar on you, when the poet inspired himself 
for the revival of ‘ merry Christmas’ by heaping more logs on 
the roaring fire. At best these revels came but once in the twelve 
months, and if they did ‘ cheer the poor man’s heart through half 
‘ the year,’ their memory must sometimes have brought him but 
sorry comfort. But you may give yourself over with a clear 
conscience to the exhilaration of a vigorous walk in frosty 
weather. In the abounding ‘sense of life and health, in the 
swift rush of the blood and the strong beat of the pulses, you 
are most keenly alive to the pleasures of the senses. There is 
none of the languor, not altogether disagreeable though it 
be, which is apt to tone down your enjoyment of summer 
with a chastened and gentle melancholy. Sounds are borne to 
the sharpened ear from extraordinary distances. Walk along 
the crests of the Sussex Downs of a bright January after- 
noon, and you have a series of charming surprises in the extra- 
ordinary clearness of the atmosphere. The line of the French 
cliffs and the eminences buttressing the coast on the remote 
horizon come preternaturally near to you. You hear the rattle 
of lumbering waggon wheels in far-away lanes in the hollows, 
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and the melodious chime of the sheep bells from flocks penned 
on the distant fallows. Or should you dip of a morning into 
the weald behind, where the meadows are intersected by 
rivulets and ditches, you may see before the sun has struggled 
up through the mists, such phenomena as Howitt describes 
under the head of ‘ hoarfrost’ :— 

‘A dense huge mist commonly sets in overnight, which has vanished 
the next morning and left a clear atmosphere, and a lofty arch of sky 
of the deepest and most diaphanous blue, beaming above a scene of en- 
chanting beauty. Every tree, bush, twig, and blade of grass, from the 
utmost nakedness, has put on a pure and feathery garniture, which 
appears the work of enchantment, and has all the air and romantic 
novelty of a fairy land. Silence and purity are thrown over the earth 
asa mantle. The hedges are clothed in a snowy foliage, thick as their 
summer array. The woods are filled with a silent splendour; the 
dark boles here and there contrasting strongly with the white and 
sparkling drapery of the boughs above, among which the wandering 
birds fly, scattering the rime around them in snowy showers. There 
is not a thicket but has assumed a momentary aspect of strange loveli- 
ness; and the mind is more affected by it from its suddenness of 
creation, and the consciousness of its speedy departure.’ 

Passing through spring with its sowing, lambing, and sheep- 
shearing, into summer, we find ourselves landed in the 
heart of the haymaking season. ‘The landscape presents an 
‘ air of warmth, dryness and maturity; the eye roves over brown 
‘ pastures, corn-fields already white to harvest, dark lines of 
‘ intersecting hedgerows and darker trees, lifting their heavy 
‘ heads above them. The foliage at this period is rich, full, and 
‘ vigorous; there is a fine haze cast over distant woods and 
‘ bosky slopes, and every lofty and majestic tree is filled with 
‘ asoft shadowy twilight which adds infinitely to their beauty.’ 
Leafy June and early July are indeed the prime of our English 
year. Then you have an approach to the certainty of a Conti- 
nental season, with the heavy night dews and occasional thunder 
showers which keep the luxuriant vegetation in something of 
its vernal freshness. The noonday heat may be oppressive, but 
it draws out the odours that load the atmosphere with volup- 
tuous fragrance. Man is busy and nature in repose. The 
mower is whetting his scythe among the falling swathes of hay, 
at least in the easy-going districts where they have not intro- 
duced the mowing machine. The laden hay waggons are 
rumbling along the lanes, leaving traces of the toppling load 
on the bramble sprays and hanging branches. . The cattle are 
ruminating peacefully in the coolest shadows or standing knee- 
deep in the shrunken pools. Unhappily the birds which made the 
woods vocal in spring have hushed their song. But the pigeons 
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spreading their plumage to the light, are strutting and cooing on 
the barn roof; and the plaintive notes of their wild congeners the 
ring doves come from the swelling foliage of the neighbouring 
copses. You listen to the murmur of the rippling brook, 
where it steals along under arching herbage. Possibly there is 
a gipsy tent hard by, in some nook at the crossing-place of 
sundry lanes; the thin blue smoke is swirling up from the 
camp kettle into the stirless air; the beasts with galled backs 
and wrung withers are getting a bellyful on the grass beneath 
the trees; and for once you may envy the lot of the nomads 
who may be here to-day and gone to-morrow. A savoury 
odour from the kettle mingles with the pleasant acrid smell of 
the kindling sticks; the more savoury that the contents might 
hardly hear examination from the point of view of the game 
preserver. At all events the game is safe in the meantime 
from anybody but the poacher; and he must limit his maraud- 
ing to the supply of his own larder and risk proportionate 
penalties. Through the harsh, incessant rattle of the landrail, 
you hear the partridge calling to her chicks; and as the shadows 
fall slanting and the heat grows less, you see the hare slipping 
through the hedgeroots to feed, and the rabbit gambolling 
among the furze and the brambles. Then with the cool of the 
twilight come the signs of approaching night. The pheasant, 
with his crow of satisfaction over a full crop and a well-spent 
afternoon, flies up into the boughs to roost over the coppice. 
The cooing of the wocd pigeons dies away, to be succeeded by 
the hooting of the wood owls; and owls and bats and night 
jars, with all the brood of the night, go flitting round on silent 
pinions through the deepening shadows, while the motley tribe 
of the beautiful night moths are fluttering over the shrubs and 
flowers in the garden. You would be more loth than you are 
to shut yourelf up within doors, were you not persuaded that 
the weather is settled; and as you open the casement among 
the creepers before retiring to rest, you may hear the sharp 
bark of the fox on the prowl. 

Howitt’s ‘ Year Book of the Country ’ followed his ‘ Book of 
‘ the Seasons.’ He professed his intention of breaking fresh 
ground, and to a certain extent he succeeded. But it must be 
owned that it was only by avoiding in great measure what 
made the chief attraction of the former volume; and though 
his episodes and digressions and interludes were entertaining, 
for once we must bring him in guilty of the offence of book- 
making. No oneassuredly can accuse him of that in his‘ Rural 
‘ Life in England.’ It is a cyclopedia of the multifarious 
subjects it embraces ; but though there is method and system 
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in it, there is no formality. Each separate chapter, complete 
in itself, is adorned by the simple picturesqueness of his style, 
and characterised by his habitual breadth of sympathies. We 
might say that his eulogy of the lot of the country gentleman 
was overdone, were there any semblance of exaggeration in 
the expression of his feelings. But while recognising that its 
pleasures brought corresponding responsibilities, it was a life 
that recommended itself most strongly to Howitt’s tastes. Fate 
had made him an author working for a livelihood; but he 
worked heart and soul on the subjects in which he found his 
recreations ; and he enjoyed the Parks and Halls of England all 
the more that his enjoyment carried none of the cares of pro- 
perty. He would have been quite as contented as a prosperous 
farmer ; and had it been his hap to be born a labourer’s son like 
some of the favourite companions of his childhood, we can hardly 
doubt that he would have educated himself and raised himself 
all the same, by sheer force of the outcome of his irrepressible 
feelings. What he has to say of the country gentleman might be 
conceived, even if we had not already shadowed it out. So we 
may pass on to his pictures of farmers and farm labourers. 

The book was published very many years ago. Yet the 
agriculturists who are groaning now over what seems to them a 
period of unprecedented depression, may see an omen of hope 
in Howitt’s ejaculation, ‘ Heaven send him [the farmer] a 
‘ better day!’ The farmer then, as now, complained ‘ of being 
‘ ground to the dust by high prices and low rents.’ It is true 
that then we were not importing live cattle and fresh meat 
from the Western prairies and the Canadian grazing grounds ; 
that India was not competing with California, and California 
underselling Russia in our wheat market. Yet now, as then, 
the course of time may bring compensation for seemingly irre- 
parable evils. And it sounds odd to hear Howitt talking of 
the revolution wrought by the marvellous modern improvements 
in machinery, in the days before the application of steam 
power was dreamed of; while those laments of Cobbett to 
which he calls attention, over the growth of luxurious habits 
in the farming class, read exactly like recent letters in the 
‘Times.’ Dismissing all that, with some sanguine anticipa- 
tions which have since been fully justified by results, Howitt, 
as might be expected, concerns himself chiefly with the pic- 
turesque class of substantial old farmers. He has an admirable 
sketch of the scene on a market day, when the roads to the 
thriving county town are crowded with the country people 
bringing in their produce, and gathering in high feather for 
the weekly holiday. But perhaps the pleasantest picture is of 
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the farmer at home, on one of the occasions when he has his 
friends to partake of his hospitality. On the eventful morning, 
the friends arrive by times. We cannot say that they come 
prepared, for they sit down to the succession of heavy feasting 
as in the ordinary course of things. We have them bidden to 
break their fast on beef, ham, and pies, after the morning drive 
of a mile or two, and they are warned, though not till they 
have risen from the groaning board, that dinner will be ready 
for them at one precisely. If the board groaned before, it must 
have come near to breaking under the weight of that mid-day 
meal; and then follows a substantial tea in due course, while 
the evening and the evening dance are wound up with a mighty 
supper. We daresay that the bucolic appetite is as hearty as 
ever, nor have anxieties impaired the rustic digestion. But 
we wonder whether in these days of universal depression, there 
are many farming communities of that homely class who can 
still indulge in such luxurious profusion. We should as soon 
expect to be welcomed in Jamaica with the hearty hospitality 
of those good old planting days, when the wharves of Kingston 
were heaped with sugar hogsheads and its harbour crowded 
with our merchant shipping. 

As a companion picture, we have the everyday diet and fare 
of the primitive race of farm servants. We are inclined to 
compassionate the lot of the man who has to rise long before 
the lark or the light of a winter morning; who has to draw 
uncompromising boots over chilblained feet; harness his horses 
with frost-bitten fingers, and turn out shivering to such field 
work as may be done when the fallows are bound fast in 
fetters of iron. And now-a-days, however sharp set his appe- 
tite may be, in most parts of England he has to ‘ find himself.’ 
He has his cottage and his wages and certain allowances, and 
has to support himself and a family creditably on very re- 
stricted means. As Howitt paints him, if his work was hard, 
at least he had ‘the run of his teeth’ with his master, and 
might keep himself in as sleek condition as the teams that were 
cared for as the apple of his eye. As he went through more 
bodily labour than his master, so his powers of eating and assi- 
milation were proportionately superior. We have him rising 
all the year round at five or six. He stumps into the kitchen 
in his hob-nailed boots, and sits down to huge basins of por- 
ridge and loaves ‘as big as beehives and pretty much of the 
same shape.’ He trifles incidentally with a pound or so of fat 
bacon, and with half a peck of cold boiled beans. Then he 
reverts to the loaves and throws in a hunch or two of cheese ; 
and feels all the better for his light repast. No doubt from 
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one point of view, he is to be envied by those who fancy them- 
selves his betters. ‘Though he may fall a victim to rheumatism 
in his declining years, he must be proof against half the 
diseases of civilisation; he never heard of nerves in his life; 
and should he be condemned to suffer from cold, hunger, or 
bereavement, it may be assumed that his feelings are far 
from susceptible. Whether with all that education may have 
done for him in the last half-century, he is so fit to exercisé 
political privileges as the man who makes a breakfast on eggs 
and toast is another question. Field labour alternating with 
heavy meals, must inevitably engender mental torpidity ; 
Howitt, who in a way admired and liked him, says that ‘he 
‘ is as much of an animal as air and exercise, strong living and 
‘ sound sleeping, can make him, and he is nothing more.’ 
Even his master, the well-to-do farmer, is by no means 
esthetic in his tastes. Otherwise some of these complaining 
mortals might find consolation for the harder times in the 
charming picturesqueness of their homesteads and their sur- 
roundings. Even the grand old country seats of our aristo- 
cracy can hardly strike appreciative foreign visitors so much 
as the farmhouses that enliven the English landscapes. Nor 
are any counties more quietly attractive than those that lie 
between London and the ports on the Channel. The stranger 
lands at Dover, Folkestone, or Newhaven, and runs up to town 
through ‘ the garden of England.’ Many of the Sussex home- 
steads, sheltering under the swelling lines of the Downs, are 
almost as ancient as the neighbouring Manor House. Probably 
they look even more venerable, since so little has been done 
in the way of ‘restoration.’ There are the roofs of tile with 
their bulging lines, half hidden out of sight under masses of 
ivy or glowing with their roof-gardens of orange-coloured 
lichens. There are the tall stacks of chimneys with their 
moulded cornices of brick; and the gables breaking the sun- 
shine with their cool shadows ; and the lozenged lattices among 
the twining creepers, and the porch embowered in honeysuckle 
_ and woodbine. There is a quaint old garden more or less 
trimly kept, with the blazing beds of old-fashioned flowers, 
that load the air of a warm evening with their odours. The 
bees from the rows of hives are humming voluptuously over 
the flower borders; while there is a confused chorus of rustic 
sounds from cattle, pigeons, and poultry ; starlings, sparrows, 
and sheep folds. There are the great barns and the out- 
houses, and the yard with its sheds and its pigsties; and 
hard by the mighty walnut throws its umbrageous boughs 
over the cattle pond and the patch of turf, where geese and 
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ducks are disporting themselves. And beyond is the apple and 
cherry orchard, one flush of pink and white blossoms in the 
spring—a very garden of the Hesperides in the autumn with 

e golden and russet fruit. Not a few of these southland 
farms, like such inimitable old manor houses as the ‘ Moat’ at 
Ightham, stand like so many moated granges within an en- 
circling fosse. Damp they may be very possibly, for those 
who care for such trifies; but for the artist or the naturalist, 
they are unapproachable and inexhaustible. All kinds of vege- 
tation, from funguses upwards, seem to flourish in the wildest 
and most picturesque luxuriance ; every variety of our ordinary 
song birds make their nests in those bosky bowers that almost 
defy the bird-nester. There are parishes in the more 
sunny districts of the south, and notably in the Isle of Wight, 
where thatch takes the place of tiles, being burrowed in all 
directions by the starlings and sparrows; where there are 
vines instead of the ivy and honeysuckle, and where the 
shrubs bloom even more luxuriantly, and are more tropical in 
their character. In striking contrast to these gentler beauties 
are the grim, grey substantial steadings on the Border and in 
the North; and yet these too have a charm of their own, that 
some may prefer to the other. Few of them can boast a great 
antiquity, for obvious reasons. The country used to be 
harried periodically with fire and sword; and the adjacent 
Peel tower, with its iron grate and the traces of burning on its 
weather-beaten walls, is a suggestive relic of the older state of 
things. The modern farmhouse has been erected by ‘ a spirited 
‘proprietor’ for a tenant who pays a handsome rent, and 
commodiousness has been preferred to architectural quaintness. 
But it stands on a grassy ‘knowe’ above arushing stream. All 
around it there are natural shrubberies of glorious patches of 
the golden gorse; it stands in its park of uninclosed pasture 
land, grazed over by droves of wild-eyed cheviots and herds 
of hill cattle. Very likely the pastures break back into the 
moors, and behind is a grand background of mountains, cloud- 
capped in the mornings of the most sultry summers. The 
linnets swarm in the furze and broom; the larks are singing 
by the score overhead ; and from the bare uplands come the 
cry of the peewit, the whistle of the curlew, and the crow of 
the grouse cock. 

Next to English farms, or even before them, come English 
villages and churches. But one sees but little of their beauties 
by flying glimpses from the railway. To learn to love and 
admire them, you must do like Howitt, and wander about un- 
burdened by baggage, and tolerably indifferent to accommo- 
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dation. The typical English village is a sight by itself, and 
we know nothing that anywhere approaches it in point of 
beauty, except some of those in the more romantic districts of 
Austria; in the Black Forest or in the uplands of Alsace. 
The irregular street seems to have been pitched down any- 
how, generally over slight inequalities of ground. The brick 
and the tiles, the thatch and the woodwork, lend themselves 
kindly to the mellowing influences of time. The low walls 
in nine cases out of ten are out of all proportion to the pre- 
posterous roofs. There are rustic porches and latticed case- 
ments. Here and there are black oaken beams let into the 
plaster, which may date from the days of the Stuarts if not 
of the Tudors. Whether the cottagers care for flowers or no, 
each household makes it a point of conscience to have a gar- 
den; and all along the roadway behind the little inclosures 
is a bloom of stocks and gilliflowers and wallflowers. There 
are ancient trees grouped here and there; the swallows are 
skimming over the horse pond before the rustic inn with its 
swinging sign; and the swifts are swooping and screaming 
round the church tower; while the geese are straying among 
the donkeys on the green. The church is, of course, a stand- 
ing monument of the lavish piety or superstition that in the 
most troubled times seems always to have found money for 
the graces of religion. Should it not have been transformed 
by reckless restoration, it is sure to be quaint if not beautiful. 
The grey time-tint on the venerable walls; the hoary mosses 
and lichens on the gravestones; the sombre colouring of the 
stained windows as seen from without ; the flints set edgeways 
in the tower, or the tapering spire of weather-bleached shingles, 
blend in harmoniously with the elms in the rectory garden, 
and the yews in the churchyard with their shattered stems 
that have been hooped and riveted with iron; while in cheerful 
yet not inappropriate contrast is the snug rectory house, with 
its innumerable gables and its patches of trim lawn among the 
secular hedges of holly. A picturesque church in a populous 
district seems natural and appropriate enough. You can 
understand that when the lords of these rich manors came 
to compound with the clergy for a life of violence, liberal 
largesses would be forthcoming. What strikes one as more 
strange is when you happen, as you often do, on some edifice 
of rare and costly architecture standing isolated in the wilds 
of some poverty-stricken parish. We haye many such in 
our mind’s eye at this moment. You have been walking for 
hours across the Southern Downs on the Northern Fells. 
Here and there you have come across a solitary shepherd, and 
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the only visible sign of habitation has been some lonely barn 
among hardly reclaimed corn-fields, when stumbling all at 
once upon a tiny hamlet, sheltering from the storms in the 
depths of a valley, you are delighted by a church that is 
almost stately. The spacious interior is a world too wide for 
the present generation of parishioners, and any conceivable 
congregation might be comfortably accommodated in the 
chancel. Fortunately, it has escaped ornamental repair, as 
there are no rich resident landowners; the ponderous rafters 
and oaken beams have effectually insured the stability of the 
structure ; and the storms that have cut down the copses till 
they look like closely clipped hedges, have made no impression 
on the massive masonry. Nothing can be more enchanting 
than the situation by contrast with the bare austerity of the 
surrounding heights. The church is standing on a swelling 
knoll; the churchyard, of which scarcely a half is tenanted, 
slopes down to the brook that murmurs below, encircling the 
mound with a gentle sweep. And the eye follows the course 
of the streamlet through a matted shrubbery of gorse and 
bramble, as it winds along between the narrowing meadows 
and the hills, tracing it till you lose the line in the distance 
among the clumps of pollard willows and alders. 

On nothing is Howitt more eloquent than the influence 
of our scenery on artists and poets, and he does espe- 
cial honour to Thomas Bewick as the most graceful and 
faithful interpreter of its spirit. In the account of the visit 
to the village of Cherryburn, where Bewick was born, and to 
Ovingham, where he had run wild as a boy, Howitt gives 
expression to the feelings of many another admirer of the 
self-taught genius :— 


‘ Accustomed from a boy to delight in the country, to wander far 
and wide, early and late, and explore its wildest or most hidden 
recesses ; to lie amongst summer grass by swift clear streams, indulging 
those sunny day-dreams which only come there; or to join in active 
pursuit, among the yellow leaves of autumn or the deep snows of 
winter, of the wild creatures of the field and forest—it was to mea 
source of continual surprise and pleasure to find in the pages of Bewick 
the most accurate reflex of all that I had seen and learned to know 
in nature itself. Others presented you with more showy pictures, but 
he gave you the truth and variety of life itself.’ 


The truth and beauty of Bewick’s style can only be appre- 
ciated, as Howitt adds elsewhere, by those who, like him, 
have lived in the country and loved it. Where more finished 
artists copy from their predecessors or perpetuate the pretty 
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traditions of an artificial school, Bewick goes straight to nature 
for his studies. 


‘See in what a small space he gives you a whole landscape—a whole 
wide heath or stormy coast with their appropriate objects. See, with a 
single line, a single touch, what a world of effect he has achieved. But 
it is the spirit of the conception and the sacred fidelity to nature that 
stamp their value upon his works. They are the works of an eye 
which sees in a moment what in a scene advances beyond common- 
place; what in it has a story, a model, a sarcasm, a touch of trans- 
cendent beauty. They are the works of a heart bound by a bond of 
indissoluble love to the sweetness and peace of nature; rich in 
recollections of all her forms and hues; of a spirit which cherished no 
ambition, no hope on earth, superior to that of throwing into his 
transcription the express image of his beloved nature. 

‘ This is the great secret of the delight in his woodcuts. They are 
full of all those beauties, those fine yet impressive beauties, that arrest 
the gaze of the lovers of nature; and they are so faithful that they 
never deceive nor disappoint the experienced eye. The vignettes of 
his “ Natural History ” are in themselves a series of stories so clearly 
told that they require no explanation, and are full of the most varied 
human interest. He delights in the picturesque and beautiful in 
nature, and in the grotesque in life... . He is the very Burns of 
wood-engraving. He has the same intense love of nature; his bold 
freedom of spirit; his flashes of indignant feeling; his love of satire, 
and his ridicule of human vanity and cant. In his landscapes he gives 
you everything the most poetical—wide, wild moors; the desolation of 
winter; the falling fane and the crumbling tower; wild scenes on 
northern shores, with their rocks and sea-fowl, their wrecks and 
tempests. - In his village scenes you have every feature of village life, 
given with a precision and a spirit equally admirable. . . . At times 
he is full of whims, at others half in jest and half in solemn earnest. 
Again he touches you with pity for the aged and forlorn; and often 
rises into a tone of deep moral warning, and into actual demonstrations 
of the sublime and beautiful.’ 


By these wanderings in England and communings with 
nature, one is led on to Howitt’s ‘ Visits to Remarkable Places ;’ 
nor need anyone desire better company than his. With wide 
versatility of appreciation, he could communicate the varied 
impressions to which he was himself so quickly susceptible. 
Guide books and county histories are very well in their way, 
and Howitt had made free use of them. He always shows 
himself accurately well read, and his descriptions are based on 
the reading of a lifetime. But he has a natural attraction to 
all that is picturesque and poetical, whether he, goes back to 
the pages of the old chroniclers for the achievements of Knights 
and Barons of the Middle Ages, or dilates on the rise of modern 
Newcastle and the enterprise of Mr. Grainger, its self-made 
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local architect. Stately Castles and venerable Halls suggest 
the half-fabulous romances of their family stories; and his- 
torical associations are everywhere conjured up among the 
scenes that bring them vividly back to his memory. So in 
the Norman aisles of Durham Cathedral— 


‘Half church of God, half fortress ’gainst the Scot,’ 


we are carried back to the wild Border wars, with such 
memorable battles as that of the neighbouring Neville’s Cross, 
when the monks in the cathedral tower turned their prayers 
for victory into songs of triumph as they saw the ranks of the 
beleaguering Scots turned to flight. Among the edifices they 
reared and the monuments that commemorate them he recalls 
such magnificent prelates as Flambard and Pudsey, who were 
more Princes of the Palatinate than shepherds of their flocks. 
While by way of contrast we are reminded at Durham, as at 
Lindisfarne, of the self-denying virtues of Cuthbert, the 
founder of the see; at Jarrow-upon-Tyne of the Venerable 
Bede, and at Houghton-le-Spring of Bernard Gilpin. Asso- 
ciation links itself to association. We follow Gilpin the 
apostle into the dales, whose natives in the last century 
were still half-savages, and who preserved many of their 
primitive and most characteristic traits even in the days 
when they were visited by Howitt. Warkworth and Alnwick 
bring back the Border raids and the glories of the Percys; 
Raby and Brancepeth, the Wars of the Roses and the rising 
of the North. Lumley takes us to Lyulph, the founder of the 
house, and the Saxon times; Hampton Court to Wolsey and 
the Reformation; Combe Abbey to the Gunpowder Plot; 
Edgehill to the civil wars; Compton-Winyates to the Revo- 
lution. We have folklore, legends, superstitions, and ghost 
stories—the worms of Lambton and Sockburn, the ‘ cowed lad’ 
of Hylton, the Brownie of Bodsbeck, the ghostly apparition 
of Chester-le-Street. Howitt’s only difficulty in arranging his 
routes was in the embarrassment of riches that offered them- 
selves to his choice; not only that England offers inexhaust- 
ible attractions in the way of natural beauties and artistic 
treasures, but because in the course of his reading he had 
come upon so many historical spots that had caught his fancy 
and claimed a visit. The subjects of not a few of his most 
delightful chapters are the places which had hardly local fame 
till he directed attention to them. It was natural enough that 
he should make a pilgrimage to the seat of the Sidneys or to 
Stratford-on-Avon ; and venerable cathedral cities like Win- 
chester or Durham abounded, of course, in objects of interest. 
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But how many educated Englishmen had heard before he 
wrote of Clopton or Compton-Winyates or Hylton Castle ? 
Nor can we give a better idea of the charm of his writing as 
it strikes us than by glancing at his visit to one of the most 
romantic of these out-of-the-world localities. 

He had started to walk to Compton-Winyates from Edge- 
hill, ‘“ Perhaps there is no house in the kingdom which is 
* located in a more hidden and out-of-the-way situation.” As 
a man of whom he asked the way remarked, “ You never seed 
‘a house in such a hole.” 


‘ Within a short distance of this mill, I observed a stile to my left, 
and on reaching it beheld to my great satisfaction this old house of 
Compton-Winyates lying down in the solitary and most secluded valley 
below me. I know not how to describe the feeling which came over 
me at the sight of it. There was something so still, so dreamlike, so 
unlike any ancient hail which I had ever seen, that I stood and gazed 
on it in a kind of wondering reverie. It seemed as if I had suddenly 
come upon an enchanted region, or had got a peep at the Castle of 
Avalon, where King Arthur and Ogeir the Paladin are said still to 
abide with the Fairy Morgana. . . . It was not of the fashion of these 
times. There stood in its perfect calm that dark-red old mansion, 
with all its gables, towers, and twisted chimneys; with its one solitary 
smoke ascending above its roof, and around it no other habitation, nor 
any visible object or sound of life. The hills and woods seemed to 
shut it into a perpetual loneliness; and the gleam of still waters came 
dimly here and there through the openings amongst overhanging boughs.’ 

The interior was stripped of furniture. Except for some 
rooms in a corner, prepared for a visit of the proprietor in the 
shooting season, the house had not been inhabited for a 
hundred years. Strips of the old paper fluttered from the 
damp walls, but the fine ceilings remained in fair preservation. 
From the emblazonments on the masonry without, and the 
emblems on the carved woodwork within, Howitt reads at 
once the most striking chapters in the family history. The 
earlier emblazonments of the royal arms everywhere, and the 
later intertwining of the thistle and rose, point to the two 
great eras of the Court favour of the Comptons in the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and James I. What struck him as especially 
curious was the existence of a couple of chapels. One, as 
might have been expected in a Protestant house, was arranged 
for Protestant worship, and showed the Decalogue still on the 
walls. But the other, which had been concealed among the 
rafters of the roof, throws a remarkable light on the secret 
history of many an English family in the troublous times of 
persecution and the Star Chamber. Half the old houses in 
the Midlands and the North, as we know, had hiding places 
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for priests and doubtless their secret chapels. But the 
Comptons were supposed to be ardent Protestants: they had 
been honoured and enriched by the kings who were most 
bitterly detested by Rome and the Papists. Yet the history 
of this chapel seems to show that one at least of the Comptons 
must have been a secret adherent to the proscribed faith. 
There were trapdoors and hidden ladders too that tell similar 
stories; and a further, investigation of the deserted mansion 
only heightened the prevailing sense of desolation, The moat 
was full, but the basins of the broken fountains were dry and 
the fish-ponds choked with weeds. The overgrown gardens 
were left as they had been laid out centuries before, with ever- 
greens and yew and holly hedges cut into the most fantastic 
shapes. And when the visitor asked the way to the nearest 
village, the woman in charge could only answer that ‘she 
‘ really could not well direct me—for there had once been a 
* road, but it was now grown up.’ One can hardly conceive com- 
ing on such a ‘ nook of the world’ in a thickly peopled county 
like Warwick, and at no great distance from busy Birmingham. 
Equally picturesque is the account of Hylton Castle in 
Durham, the seat of the long-descended barons of that name, 
whose last representative died a woollen draper in Newcastle, 
leaving a widow and daughter in extreme penury. Looking 
at the woodcut at the head of the chapter, the castle seems 
to be still a stately pile. But its desolation was almost as 
striking as that of Compton-Winyates, and the neglect in- 
finitely greater, though it stands within an easy walk of the 
wharves and docks of Sunderland. For all we know, the 
castle may have been renovated since Howitt saw it; but 
when he went there, the old battlemented gateway was half 
obstructed with a wooden shed: the decaying park pales were 
propped or tumbling; the inclosures of masonry were as 
ruinous; and the drive through what had once been a magni- 
ficent deer park led into the yard of a farmhouse near the 
castle. As for the castle itself, ‘ standing in its grey solitude,’ 
though its massive strength had staved off dilapidation, it was 
to the full as neglected as everything about it. But the part 
that dated from the time of Richard II. still showed con- 
spicuously the shields and armorial bearings of all the great 
Houses of the North, with which the family of the Hyltons 
had intermarried. On the terrace behind was the ruinous 
chapel; the roof remaining, though the windows were gone, 
and the interior had been gutted of the family monuments. 
‘The whole of this large house is now empty, and in the most de- 
solate state, fit haunt of ghosts and brownies, From top to bottom, 
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and from end to end, reign hollowness and decay. The very winds, as 
I have said, seemed to triumph round it, and a loose pane of glass in 
one of the windows served them for a harp to play upon. . . . On the 
walls of the rooms hung paper rotting piecemeal, except in two or three 
large rooms called the wine and drawing rooms, which had stuccoed 
ceilings with figures, busts on the walls, and one large scene which 
seemed to be Venus and Cupid, Apollo fiddling to the gods, Minerva in 
her helmet, and an old king.’ 


We have taken Hylton and Compton-Winyates almost at 
haphazard, as rural scenes whose romance has been heightened 
by decay and by the sadness of their associations with a brighter 
past. But all the places visited—the cities excepted—are so 
eminently characteristic of Rural England, that we would 
willingly linger among them could we spare the time. Now 
we are among the deer and the beds of bracken, under the 
spreading oaks of a southern park like that of Penshurst ; 
now we are wandering in the chestnut avenues of Bushey and 
Hampton Court, along the terraces on the banks of the 
Thames; or we are strolling .through the Warwickshire lanes if 
in the haunts of Shakespeare, noting the very wildflowers ie 
that scent his poems; or we are among Shenstone’s caprices of 
landscape gardening at the Leasowes, or ascending the valley 
of the Wharfe from Bolton Abbey to Bardon Towers, passing 
the Strid and the scenery of the White Doe of Rylstone. We 
admire in turn each variety of beauty, from the soft to the 
stern, from spots where Nature has been left to herself, to 
those where art has tried its utmost to improve her. We can- 
not imagine more fascinating expeditions for the artist, the 
angler, the poet, or the student of history than some of those 
that Howitt made in the North. As where he traces the 
Northumbrian coast northward from Tynemouth, where a Pe 
greater than he had gone before him, and where each island, 
headland, and castle associates itself with the author of ‘ Mar- 
‘mion.’ The Priory itself,—* Lofty Seaton Delaval,’ ‘ The 
‘Tower of Widrington,’ ‘ Coquet’s Isle,’ Dunstanborough, 
* King Ida’s Castle gaunt and grim,’ Lindisfarne, have all a 
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beauty of their own and have each their history or legends. 
Or when he takes his ‘ stroll along the borders’ from Berwick 
to Carlisle, where each stream and bare green hill has been 
made famous in song and ballad; where each shattered keep ia 
‘14 ~~ has its story of siege and storm; and where some of the ih 
richest pastoral land and most thriving farms in England are 
dotted still with the peel towers and fortalices that were the ¥ 
refuges of the dalesmen from the border forays. i 

The library of good books on the country is not so large 
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but that any additions are exceedingly welcome; and since 
White wrote his ‘ Natural History of Selborne,’ we have had 
nothing more delightful than ‘ The Gamekeeper at Home’ and 
‘Wild Life in a Radios County.’ Why the author should 
suppress his name is a mystery, since his books are likely to 
gain him some sort of immortality. They are cheap enough to 
be within reach of all; they are portable enough to be carried 
in the pocket; yet they contain a great variety of information, 
given in a pleasant though gossipy style, and are the very 
books to be on the shelves of the country gentleman among 
those that he treasures for constant reference. The author 
goes on the wise principle of strictly localising his remarks, 
and confining them to the results of his personal observation. 
His Southern County is really a Southern parish—it is a pity 
he does not give its name, for the sake of the admirers who 
might be tempted to make a pilgrimage thither—and he lays it 
down with a topographical accuracy more minute than that of 
the Ordnance Survey. We take the general contour from 
the commanding position of the encampment of some pre- 
historic people that crowns the highest crest of the Downs. 
Thence tracing the course of the tiny rivulet that bubbles out 
of the southern slope of the chalk hills, we follow its course as 
it is swelled by the drains and the landsprings. The water 
gathers almost imperceptibly as it flows under the drip of 
alder trees and nut bushes, through beds of rushes, past 
silent weed-grown ponds, the haunt of moorhens and coots and 
water rats. The meadows that border it are a paradise of 
birds, that always love the neighbourhood of a brook. Then 
we come to the Wick farmhouse, with its thatched roofs and 
its ivy-covered gables. All kinds of the more ordinary birds 
build in the masses of creeping plants; in the hedges that 
inclose the old-fashioned garden and run down the irregular 
fields to the adjacent copses; in the moss-grown fruit trees in 
the old orchard. Impenetrable cover and long impunity have 
made them extraordinarily tame. We study their habits from 
the casements or from ambushes in the arbours and among the 
hedgerows, as we go sauntering about. We should gladly 
extract quotations wholesale, but the author’s style is plea- 
santly rambling, and it is difficult to do him justice in brief 
extracts. Like all enthusiastic observers of wild nature, he 
seems to fall into something of the desultory ways of the ani- 
mals he is watching. A chord of association is touched, a 
sudden thought strikes him, and in a moment he is away in a 
delightful digression, which probably lands him still farther 
afield. But take his notices of one or two of what we may 
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call our house birds, and see what a pleasant light he puts 
them in :— 


‘In the higher parts of the roof, especially round the chimneys, the 
starlings have made their holes, and in the early summer are continu- 
ously flying to and fro their young, who never cease crying for food 
the whole day through. . .. Other birds seem to sing for the pure 
pleasure of singing, shedding their notes broadcast, or at most they are 
meant for a mate hidden in the bush. The starling addresses himself 
direct to his fellows. I think I may say he never sings when alone, 
without a companion in sight. He literally speaks to his fellows. I 
am persuaded you may almost follow the dialogue and guess the tenor 
of the discourse. . . . Upon the roof of the old-fashioned farmstead, 
too, the chirp of the sparrow never ceases the livelong day. It is 
amusing to see these birds in the nesting season, carrying up long 
straws—towing their burden through the air with evident labour—or 
feathers. These they sometimes drop just as they arrive at their 
destination. Eager to utter a chirp to their mates, they open their 
beaks, and away floats the feather; but they catch it before it again 
reaches the ground. Fluffy feathers are great favourites. The fowls 
as they fly up to roost on the beams in the sheds, beat out feathers from 
their clumsy wings; these lie scattered on the ground marking the spot. 
These roosting places are magazines from which the small birds draw 
their supplies for domestic purposes. 

‘Lower down in the ivy, behind the logs of timber under the case- 
ment, the hedge sparrow builds every year; and on the wood itself, 
where the trunks formed a little récess was a robin’s nest. The hedge 
sparrow, unlike his noisy namesake, is one of the quietest of birds; 
he slips about in the hedges and bushes all round the garden so quietly 
and unobtrusively, that unless you watch carefully you will not see 
him. Yet he does not seem shy, and if you sit quiet will come along 
the hawthorn within a yard... . 

‘ At the farmhouse here, robins, wrens, and tomtits are always hang- 
ing about the courtyard, specially close to the dairy, where one or 
other may be constantly seen, perched on the palings; neither do they 
scruple to enter the dairy, brewhouse, or woodhouse adjacent, when 
they see a chance. The logs (for fuel) stored in the latter doubtless 
afford them insects from under the dead bark. 

‘ Among the most constant residents in the garden at Wick Farm 
are the song thrushes. They are the tamest of the larger birds; they 
come every morning right under the old bay window of the sitting room 
on the shady side of the house, where the musk plant has spread abroad 
and covered the stone pitching for many yards, except just a narrow 
path paved with broad flagstones. The musk finds root in every 
interstice of the pitching, but cannot push up through the solid flat 
flags ; a fungus, however, has attempted even that, and has succeeded 
in forcing a great stone, weighing perhaps fifteen or twenty pounds, 
from its bed. . . . In the centre of the green is a bed of gooseberries 
and a cherry tree; and though the fruit is so close to the window, both 
thrush and blackbird make as free with it as if it were in the hedge- 
row.’ 
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In the same style the author conducts us all over the farm. 
Among the water hens in the sedges, where the kingfisher sits 
motionless on a stump over the stream, or goes shooting under 
the banks in a flash of azure; into the osier beds, and among 
the dry grasses where the fox lies curled up in the daytime ; 
into the tangled ditches among rabbits and ground vermin; 
into the copses, where the wood pigeons building in the larches 
act as sentinels to the game and the song birds in the thickets ; 
or away through the meadows where the partridges are making 
their nests, and the shooting wheat where the landrails are 
crying, to the open downs where the larks are singing over- 
head, and the hares are stealing out for their evening gambols, 
and kites and sparrow hawks and kestrels are circling and 
swooping in the air. He notes the budding vegetation and 
names the wild flowers, dwelling with the feeling of an artist 
on their delicate colouring; or he calls your attention to the 
moths and butterflies and insects; turning up a moss-bedded 
stone, breaking off a strip of bark, or waylaying an industrious 
ant that is hurrying homewards upon business. 

But it is not only the animal creation and the field flowers 
that interest him. Near the Wick Farm is a typical village, 
far removed, we presume, from the contagion of modern ideas. 
Hard by is the washing place, used by the shepherds from time 
immemorial, according to unwritten laws and prescription. 
Jealously conservative of their ancient privileges, these village 
Hampdens will tolerate no interference with their vested rights. 
Any attempts at inclosing the approaches, or diverting the 
water, are immediately and forcibly resisted. The old indus- 
tries are still practised, though the village workpeople begin 
to be undersold by the cheaper productions of the neighbour- 
ing market towns; but the farmers, with their old-fashioned 
instincts, still patronise the village waggon builder. ‘ The 
‘ waggon is the pride of the craftsman who builds it, and who is 
*‘ careful to reproduce the exact “lines” he learned from his 
‘ master as an apprentice, and which have been handed down 
‘three hundred years or more.’ It is all constructed in 
curves, and naturally curved timber is selected in preference, 
so that the getting the mere materials together is a work of 
time. So is the building. The very painting may last for 
weeks; and when at length the masterpiece is finished in all its 
glory, it is displayed in state for days to be duly admired. 

We are taken away from the comparatively lively scene 
among the cottages into the silence of the grey old village 
church, Entering by a nail-studded door in the tower, we 
grope our way in the darkness up the winding staircase, tread- 
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ing on steps made slippery by the crumbling twigs from the 
jackdaw nests :— 


‘A faint fluttering sound comes from above, as of wings beating the 
air in a confined space,—it is the jackdaws in the belfry, just as the 
sparrows and starlings in the huge old-fashioned chimneys make a 
similar murmuring noise before they settle. Then the tick of the 
clock becomes audible, and at last you step out into the belfry. 

‘ Be careful how you tread, for the flooring is worm-eaten, and here 
and there planks are loose; keep your feet if possible on the beams, 
which are at least fixed. It is a giddy height to fall from, down to the 
stone pavement below where the ringers stand. Their ropes are bound 
round with list or cloth or some such thing, for a better grasp for the 
hand. High as it is to the first floor, if you should attempt to ring 
one of these bells and forget to let the rope slip quickly, it will jerk 
you almost to the ceiling; thus many a man has broken his bones close 
to the font where he was christened as a child. . . . The ancient 
building standing lonely on the hill is utterly deserted; the creak of 
the boards under foot or the grate of the rusty hinge sounds hollow 
and gloomy. But a streak of sunshine enters from the narrow slit, 
a bee comes in from the larger open windows with a low inquiring 
buzz; there is a chattering of sparrows, the peculiar shrill screech 
of the swifts, and a jack-jack-daw-jack-daw-ing outside. The sweet 
scent of clover and of mown grass comes upon the light breeze—may- 
hap the laughter of haymakers passing through tae churchyard under- 
neath to their work, and idling by. the way as haymakers can idle.’ 


Of course the bells naturally suggest a gossip about the 
ringers and their peculiarities ; as in passing through the church- 
yard we are reminded by a great square tomb of the hard 
times in former generations, when the paupers used to be 
gathered round the slab to receive their dole of loaves. One 
subject is still leading on to another; so we get upon the great 
age of the cottagers in that most salubrious parish; and their 
rough method of measuring their years by the number of 
thatchings of their cottage roofs that they can remember. We 
hear of the superstitions that still linger among them, although 
the best authenticated spectral apparitions seem for the most 
part to date back to earlier generations. The carters, who are 
apt to be belated, are the greatest authorities for these. They 
tell of the white spectre of a headless horse, which rushes 
past the traveller in a certain lane, with incredible swiftness on 
noiseless hoofs. There is a great black dog like the ‘ spectral 
‘ hound of Man,’ whose shape detaches itself from the shadows 
by the roadside and comes trotting up to your heels. There 
are spots where horses from some mysterious cause will always 
start and shy and stumble; and there are meadows where they 
have been found exhausted of a morning, like Blount’s war 
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steed at the hostelry in ‘ Marmion,’ as if ‘fiends had been 
‘ galloping them all the night.’ 

The old shepherd is a remarkable character; he has stuck to 
the same place all his life, and is honoured as an unimpeachable 
authority on half-forgotten landmarks. But by far the most elabo- 
rate portrait is the gamekeeper, and great part of the volume 
that bears his name is devoted to it. His is by no means a fancy 
picture, and there is a lifelike mingling of lights and shadows 
in it. He is stout and hale in his declining years; and can 
still walk all the day without knocking up. ‘It’s indoors, sir,’ he 
tells you, ‘ that kills half the people; being indoors three parts 
‘ of the day, and next to that, taking too much drink and vittals. 
‘ Eating’s as bad as drinking, and there’s nothing like the fresh 
‘ air and the smell of the woods.’ He has contracted a slight 
stoop from walking much and carrying the gun or the game 
bag; but he has a bold, free, and independent bearing. It is 
one of his failings that he is hot-tempered and rather masterful ; 
he is apt to make free with the tough oaken sapling which is 
his invariable companion in the absence of his gun. Then 
you are introduced to his cottage by the little brook, in the 
sheltered coombe, under the spreading Spanish chestnut; with 
the kennels filled with dogs who are continually yelping; and 
the shed behind, with the ferret hutches within and the vermin 
gibbeted without; and its assortment of traps and spades and 
bill-hooks. Naturally we follow the keeper about the fields 
and woods, looking after the game and looking out for the 
vermin. Nothing escapes his keen eye; and incidentally we 
are told all about the animals that come within the range of 
his professional peregrinations. We learn much as to his rela- 
tions with the farmers and their labourers, who under the 
disguise of their stolid demeanour are often skilful amateur 
poachers; while they can do a good deal of mischief in a quiet 
way, without incurring the imputation of trespassing. As 
for professional poachers and regular trespassers, the keeper— 
or the author—is so thoroughly versed in their habits, that we 
master their whole strategy and tactics, with all the practice of 
snaring and netting, down to the exact measurements of the 
loops and the precise height at which the wires should be set. 
In short, the great merit of ‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,’ as of 
its companions, is that they are eminently truthful and practical 
as well as delightfully descriptive. And being written from 
the special point of view of the sportsman and _ practical 

naturalist, they supply any deficiencies in Howitt’s broader 
pictures of English life and rural scenery. 
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Art. X.—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates of the Session 
1878-1879. 


(S2NSURE and apology are alike thrown away upon a mis- 

spent life; the one is superfluous, the other insincere. It 
is with this feeling that we look back on the existence of the 
Parliament which is now drawing to its close, and more 
especially on the events of the past Session. Seldom has it 
occurred in the last half-century that so little has been done 
within the duration of a protracted legislature for the practical 
improvement of our social and political condition, even by 
ministers struggling for existence against strong Parliamentary 
minorities. Lord Beaconsfield and Sir Stafford Northcote, 
the one as First Minister of the Crown, the other as leader of 
the House of Commons, found themselves for the first time for 
many years at the head of a compact and indisputable 
majority in Parliament, for even the majority of the preceding 
Government was composed of more heterogeneous elements. 
It is astonishing how little use they have made of it. Not 
without reason has it been said that if their foreign policy has 
been over active and over costly, their home policy has been 
one of total inactivity, though that has been costly too. The 
obstructive attitude of a section of the Irish members has no 
doubt increased the paralysis of Government; but their con- 
duct, however irrational and provoking in itself, is justified in 
their own eyes by the allegation that, with the exception of 
the Intermediate Education Act, no measure has been brought 
forward with a special view to Irish interests. The tardy in- 
troduction of an extempore measure on Irish University Edu- 
cation, in flagrant contradiction to the previous declarations 
of the Government, must be regarded as an acknowledgment 
of a grievance, which it does not remedy; for the omission 
of the vital point of endowment must be fatal to its success. 
We might urge the same objection on behalf of Scotland. 
But the clumsiest possible method of promoting legislation is 
to obstruct it; and the time wasted by Parliament in childish 
recrimination would, if wisely used, have sufficed to remove 
the pretext for these delays. This waste of time and dignity 
has lowered the character of Parliament itself in the eyes of 
the nation. The debates are no longer read with interest. 
The newspapers cease to report them at length. We are 
reminded of a sinister prediction of M. de Sismondi, ‘ Les 
‘ Assemblées législatives périront par ennui.’ The House of 
Commons is omnipotent within its own walls. Nobody doubts 
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that it has the power to arrange and transact its business as 
may be most expedient, and to set bounds to the privileges 
of its own members, when they are abused. But if it has the 
power, it would seem not to have the resolution or the address 
to use it. Of all reforms none would appear to be more urgent 
than that which the House might think fit te introduce into 
its own standing orders and rules of debate. No attempt 
has been made by the Government to deal vigorously with 
these difficulties, and the protests of the amiable Sir Stafford 
are blown away, unheard, through the fields of air. 

In truth the dead-lock to which the House of Commons has 
been brought by the obstructive talent of a small minority of 
its members is by far the most important subject which forces 
itself on the attention of statesmen and politicians at the 
present time. For it strikes a blow at Parliamentary govern- 
ment itself, and arrests the action of the very heart of the 
Constitution. It is assumed as the basis of our constitutional 
existence, that the representatives of the people are sent to 
Parliament to assist in the work of legislation, not to impede 
it. The rules of practice of the House of Commons are 
framed with a large and liberal indulgence to the rights of 
minorities, and even to the rights of each individual member. 
The power of moving adjournments, amendments, and resolu- 
tions is unlimited. Nothing i is more repugnant to the spirit of 
a British Parliament than to propose any restriction of these 
time-honoured privileges, which are an important guarantee of 
our liberties. But when these privileges are used only to waste 
the time of the House and to impede the progress of public 
business, they become dangerous to the Constitution, and this 
abuse can only be met by strengthening the powers of the 
Speaker, or by enabling the House to close a debate, or by 
the direct restraint of contumacious members. The attempt to 
weary out the patience of these obstructives by lengthened 
sittings is undignified and ineffectual. In fact it only serves 
their unpatriotic purpose. An appeal to the country would 
not solve the difficulty, for in the next Parliament the same 
difficulties would reappear, perhaps in an aggravated form. 
The House of Commons can alone vindicate its own authority, 
and it looks to the ministerial leaders of the House to guide 
its action. The leaders of the Opposition are equally inte- 
rested in the adoption of such firm and wise measures as the 
case demands, The dignity of Parliament and the best interests 
of the nation are at stake; and they cannot be adequately 
supported as long as there is the slightest sign of perplexity, 
weakness, and vacillation. 
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But though we are disposed to judge the Administration 
with no favour, but rather with severity, for much that it has 
done and for more that it has left undone, we can neither adopt 
nor approve the intemperate language of vituperation which 
has been addressed to several members of the Cabinet by some 
orators of the Opposition, who are not the leaders of the 
Liberal party. We are convinced that this hyperbolical style 
of criticism produces a reaction positively favourable to those 
who are attacked and injurious to those who employ it. It 
savours too much of passion and disappointment to hit our 
taste; and it is not the language in which English statesmen 
and English gentlemen have been accustomed to address one 
another. We trust it will be long before the politicians of this 
country have recourse to the poisoned weapons of slander and 
calumny which have been used too often by the democratic 
parties of America and France. To impute base motives to 
an adversary is itself an act of baseness. 

The present Administration is what the House of Commons 
has made it, for the House of Commons has never failed to 
approve its measures, and even to condone its mistakes. We 
must look far back into history for a House of Commons so 
entirely subservient to the will of a minister. It was believed 
in the years following the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 
that the days of compact majorities were past for ever, and 
that the government of the country could no longer be carried 
on with that tenacious reliance on party cohesion which had 
hitherto been its chief strength and support. Twice under 
Tory chiefs, in 1829 and 1845, the Tory majority was de- 
stroyed; and although the Liberal party remained in power 
from 1830 to 1874, with only one considerable interval, and 
that a period of great Liberal measures, it had often to subsist 
on narrow majorities and to compose the differences of its own 
supporters. From these perils Lord Beaconsfield and his 
colleagues are apparently free ; and as long as a minister and 
his majority are firmly united by the bonds of internal disci- 
pline, the blasts of the storm from without only confirm the 
solidity of the structure. It may be laid down as a Parlia- 
mentary axiom that every administration perishes by the seces- 
sion or discontent of its own supporters, rather than by the 
progress or attacks of its opponents. 

But if the Ministry is made and supported by the House of 
Commons, the House of Commons is made and supported by 
the country. And this brings us to the practical questions 
which must ere long be solved, Does the country desire to 
return another House of Commons like the present one? 
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Does it desire to retain in office an Administration similar to, 
or identical with, that which has conducted the affairs of the 
Empire for the last five or six years? 

he trial of this issue is, we are told, to be deferred as long 
as the utmost limits of the Constitution permit. Though on 
this point, if indeed it be decided, we feel no absolute confi- 
dence. The Minister loves surprises. He may have thought 
it possible to lull his opponents into a false security. If the 
wind, now foul, were to shift to a fairer quarter, he might 
make sail. If the dissolution is postponed it will be because 
the prospects of the Government can hardly be worse than 
they are at present, and may possibly improve. The events of 
the next few weeks and the tone of the debates in Parliament 
in the last month of the Session will probably determine what 
is still unsettled. 

We have more than once adverted to the disposition of the 
present Government to avail itself of the prerogatives of the 
Crown, to the extremest boundary of law. They did so in the 
movement of Indian troops to Europe; they did so in their use of 
the treaty-making power to conclude the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention ; in the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, and in the 
acquisition of Cyprus. The consequence is that these pre- 
rogatives are challenged and brought into controversy. So it 
will be with the Septennial Act. There are advantages in 
securing a considerable duration to Parliaments; but it has 
been a maxim almost invariably observed by wise ministers 
not to strain the limit too far, and not to wait until they might 
be compelled to dissolve under very critical circumstances. 
Hence few Parliaments have outlived their fifth or sixth 
session. Should the present Parliament survive the autumn 
and meet again next winter, it may easily be foreseen that the 
provisions of the Septennial Act will be keenly assailed; and 
whenever the constitution of the House of Commons is again 
under discussion, a strong effort will be made to shorten the 
duration of Parliaments. Perhaps not without reason. Cir- 
cumstances have entirely changed since the Septennial Act 
was passed. ‘Triennial Parliaments were the law from 1694 
to 1716. Elections are now greatly facilitated by modern 
communications ; and it may justly be argued that the House 
of Commons would be strengthened by a more frequent appeal 
to the people. We are inclined to think that a quinquennial 
limit would be the just mean. It is impossible not to be 
struck with the languor and inefficacy which mark the last 
sessions of a long Pictieceees. There is a disposition to 
postpone critical or unpleasant questions till after the next 
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election: to do nothing to-day which can be put off till to- 
morrow. The opponents of the Ministry of the day are driven 
to employ the dangerous argument that Parliament has ceased 
to represent the true opinion of the country, which must 
eaten be sought and expressed by irregular demonstrations 
out of doors. We desire to see the authority of Parliament 
maintained in its integrity, even when it prevails against our 
own opinion. The true and legitimate constitutional mode of 
correcting the opinion of Parliament, if it be wrong, is by a 
more frequent appeal to the country. 

To that appeal the energies of both the political parties in 
the State will now, of course, be directed; and we can only 
address to our countrymen the succinct advice of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, who said, ‘ Register, register, register. The 
future government of the Empire depends on the assiduity and 
attention of the electors in seeing that their names are inscribed 
in the poll-book, and their claims to vote allowed. It then re- 
mains with them to use the franchise as they think best. In 
every constituency there is a strong party organisation, consist- 
ing of those who make political contests their business, and 
who feel pledged by conviction, precedent, and honour, to 
adhere to their party, right or wrong. On these bodies the 
events of the time and the arguments of excited orators pro- 
duce but little effect. In fact they seldom hear or listen to 
the arguments of their opponents; and no inference can be 
drawn from the enthusiasm of those who meet to cheer their 
own opinions. The fate of an election, and especially of a 
general election, depends in reality on the fluctuating, more 
than on the stable, element of parties. The modifications of 
what is called public opinion, governed by disappointment 
or disapproval of what is past, or by hopes of what is 
to come, are the determining causes which change the fate 
of the day. The transfer of a very small proportion of 
votes from one side to the other converts a minority 
into a majority, because each voter is not only added to 
the former but is subtracted from the latter. The exten- 
sion of the franchise and the introduction of vote by ballot 
have rendered it extremely difficult to forecast the result of 
an election in the large constituencies of the present day. 
In this respect even meteorology, the least certain of the 
sciences, is somewhat in advance of political prediction. But 
to those who are disposed to vote on rational grounds and 
from deliberate opinion, it may be shown that the present 
Government is responsible for many rash and reprehensible 
actions, and that a change in the strength of parties would 
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bring a safer, more economical, and more progressive Admi- 
nistration into power. 

It is curious that the principal debates on the merits or 
mistakes of Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration have turned on 
his foreign policy—that is, on the branch of politics which, 
according to Sir Stafford Northcote’s declaration at Edin- 
burgh, the British elector is least able to understand. No 
doubt an intimate acquaintance with the patent and secret 
causes which determine the relations of foreign States, and 
sometimes lead to disturbance and war, is not easily attain- 
able. But foreign politics affect the masses, not by their 
scientific, but by their sentimental side. The Chauvinism of 
the French, the Jingoism of the English, the ‘ Spread-eaglism’ 
of the Americans, are different names for the same thing, 
common to all countries and all ages—they mean the national 
arrogance and irritability, which it is pleasant to smooth and 
dangerous to provoke. On this somewhat vulgar and often 
misplaced sentiment, the present Government have largely 
traded, and some of their most foolish actions must be set 
down to this account. To go back for a moment to the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares, which was vociferously 
applauded at the time by the country, it has now become 
clear that this investment has given us no additional power 
or authority whatever over the passage through Egypt. It 
has simply made the British Government a creditor of the 
Khedive, for the interest on four millions sterling lent to 
him at five per cent. for twenty years. What the present 
condition of the creditors of the Khedive is, it is needless to 
describe ; we have no priority over the other bondholders, 
and must share their fate. But this transaction has implicated 
us in an awkward manner in the financial embarrassments of 
Egypt. Vain attempts have been made to set matters straight. 
The late Khedive rewarded us for our advances and our good 
offices by a very palpable affront; and it appeared at one 
moment that our good relations with France (which are of 
far greater consequence) might be impaired by this visionary 
and indiscreet proceeding. This Egyptian policy of the 
Minister was the first display of what was termed his spirit 
and energy. It was announced by a flourish of trumpets. 
England had at last resumed her place amongst the nations. 
All Europe was taught to admire the secrecy and vigour of 
the achievement. British influence at Alexandria and Cairo 
was established for ever. What is it now? When the pres- 
sure of emergency came at last, as it had long been foreseen 
that it must come in dealing with a selfish and ruined prodigal, 
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England was the last to make her influence felt. France took 
the lead, Germany pronounced the decisive sentence, and the 
British Government, embarrassed and perplexed by other 
cares, descended in Egypt from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Nothing remained but to exact the deposition of the refrac- 
tory prince whom we had endeavoured to prop up; and the 
Sublime Porte took the opportunity of re-establishing by a 
great act of State its supremacy over Egypt. The son of the 
late Khedive has been placed on his father’s throne, if it 
deserve that name; but the problem of the administration of a 
bankrupt State which owes great part of its revenues to foreign 
creditors, is as far from being solved as ever, and we much 
fear that Egypt has fallen under a condominium of all the 
great Powers of Europe, a form of government alike unsatis- 
factory to those who govern and to those who are governed, 
and fatal to any peculiar interests we may have in that 
country. — 

In domestic affairs a minister may and will to a considerable 
extent be master of the course he intends to pursue. He con- 
sults the feeling of his supporters in Parliament and in the 
country. He frames the measures which he conceives to be 
useful, popular, and successful. But in foreign affairs it is the 
reverse. No man is master of the game. You must play the 
cards which are dealt to you, and dealt by other players equally 
independent, equally able, and perhaps less scrupulous than 
yourself. The question in foreign affairs, therefore, is, not 
whether a minister has done, or left undone, what he desired or 
deemed most expedient, but whether he did the best he could 
in the circumstances in which he found himself, independent 
of his own will. 

Whether the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield be ap- 
proved or condemned, it is certain that the position in which 
the British Government was placed in the East was none of 
its own seeking. On the contrary, it was a position which Lord 
Derby, who was then the Foreign Minister, of all men in the 
world, most disliked and disapproved. For it originated en- 
tirely in the intrigues, the designs, and the warlike measures of 
Russia. It is now a matter of history that the insurrections in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina were organised, if not by the Rus- 
sian Government, at least by the Russian Panslavist societies ; 
that Russia urged Servia into war, and abetted her in it; that 
Russia was all along preparing for war, and at-last gave the 
signal for it by communicating the last Protocol of London to 
the Porte in the form of an ultimatum; and that Russia at 

last seriously menaced Constantinople. The policy of Great 
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Britain was first, if possible, to prevent the war ; secondly, war 
having begun, to arrest the progress of it; thirdly, when a 
peace had been signed which left Turkey prostrate at the feet 
of Russia, to substitute a European compact for terms dic- 
tated by the arbitrary will of the conqueror; and lastly to 
obtain for the Christian inhabitants of the Balkan provinces 
liberal institutions, and for Turkey and her Mussulman popula- 
tion a fair amount of security. We entirely agree with Lord 
Granville, who said in the House of Lords that he did not 
quarrel with the Treaty of Berlin, and that the result is per- 
haps as good as could be anticipated. 

The alleged motive of the policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment in the late transactions was an ardent desire to liberate 
the Christian subjects of the Porte in Europe from Turkish 
dominion, for it was not even asserted that Russia herself had 
received from Turkey the slightest injury or provocation. The 
policy of England is equally clear. It is simply to liberate 
the inhabitants of those provinces from Russian dominion—a 
form of oppression much more to be dreaded, inasmuch as the 
dominion of a mighty and aggressive Empire is far heavier and 
more formidable than that of a feeble and declining State. If 
the independence of Roumania and Bulgaria can be secured 
and maintained, a great step will be made towards the solution 
of the problem, and we heartily wish it success, for it would 
conduce, not only to the welfare of those provinces, but to the 
security of the whole Ottoman Empire. 

But the best card in our hand, and the best hope of Eastern 
Europe, as Mr. Gladstone has very well said, is what he terms 
the ‘ Hellenic factor.” The Greeks are far ahead of every 
other race in the Levant. They have education, a language, 
a history, a Church, commercial enterprise, political sagacity, 
and courage. It is true that they have also retained many 
of the ancient defects of the Greek character—a low standard 
of morality, a passion for intrigue, and a feverish desire of 
places and distinctions. A Greek gentleman of Cyprus, Mr. 
Alexander Mavrocordato, who writes to the newspapers of that 
island to vindicate the British Government from the attacks of 
the Greek clergy, speaks of his countrymen in language far 
more severe than we should care to employ. ‘ We (the 
Greeks),’ he says, ‘are unfortunately by nature a most arro- 
‘ gant and discontented tribe. Our ancestors having once been 
‘ the first people in the world, we consider ourselves to be the 
‘same. This is, however, not at all the case. We are at this 
‘ moment very small, and need other people’s help to raise us; 
‘and if we are not modest and easily contented, we run a 
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‘risk of being entirely crushed down.’* Yet, take them 
all in all, the Greeks are the first people of the Levant, and 
the only people who have visibly not only a past but a 
future. Nothing therefore is more manifest than that both 
the inclination and the interest of this country demand a 
strenuous support of the claims of Greece. That was the posi- 
tion assumed by Lord Salisbury at the opening of the Berlin 
Conferences ; and we are at a loss to conceive (if it be true) 
what motive could lead any British Minister to throw his in- 
fluence subsequently into the opposite scale. The Porte has 
been allowed to temporise and equivocate, so as to defeat the 
recorded intentions of Europe. The cession of a portion of 
Thessaly and Epirus was a part of the price to be paid by 
Turkey for her own deliverance from far greater perils. Honour 
as well as interest and policy peremptorily demand the prompt 
fulfilment of this obligation. It has long been the estab- 
lished policy of this country to extend and strengthen the 
Kingdom of Greece. To this object we sacrificed the protec- 
torate of the Ionian Isles, a measure which certainly restricted 
our own means of action in the East, and which was not un- 
derstood by Europe. Can anything be more ridiculous than 
to have exchanged the healthy and well-fortified harbours of 
Corfu and Cephalonia for the pestilential and deserted havens 
of Limasol and Famagousta? And it appears that Lord Pal- 
merston’s Government urged the Porte at the time when this 
measure was adopted to surrender all Thessaly and Epirus to 
Greece. In the present state of affairs these objects acquire 
an increased importance. And the Government would utterly 
fail in its duty which should hesitate to take the most effectual 
measures to secure the immediate fulfilment of the conditions 
in favour of Greece which were prescribed by the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

The Power that has suffered most by the attempt to un- 
settle the affairs of Eastern Europe is Russia herself. She 
has caused the death, we are credibly informed, of a million 
and a half of human beings, of whom a considerable proportion 
were her own subjects: she has added a hundred millions 
sterling to her debt and utterly destroyed her credit on the 
exchanges of Europe, where she cannot raise a rouble: her 
military reputation has certainly not gained by the war, even 
against the Turks, and her administration has proved as 
corrupt and incapable as ever. She has affected to contend 





* Papers on Cyprus, No. II. p. 38, presented to Parliament, June, 
1879. 
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for liberal institutions conceded to the South Slavonians which 
she refuses to her own subjects. Far from having satisfied the 
ambition or the designs of the leaders of the Muscovite agita- 
tion, whatever they may be, the year succeeding the war has 
seen Russia plunged into an unparalleled state of anarchy and 
crime, which are met on the part of the Czar by every form 
of oppression and terrorism. We cannot affect to regret that 
the Russian people should feel what the burden of that military 
government is which they have so often and so long inflicted 
on Poland and other neighbouring provinces. The Mouravieff 
of 1863 is the Gourko of to-day. Such a government is simply 
the worst and the most despotic in the world. Russia is now the 
only State of Europe which cannot boast even the semblance or 
the rudiments of freedom, and these crimes, murders, confla- 
grations, and secret societies, are the heavings of a nation 
struggling to shake off an intolerable yoke. Whilst we lament 
and condemn the means employed by these conspirators, which 
are horrible, unmanly, and wicked, no event could happen in 
Europe so favourable to freedom as the overthrow of the de- 
testable stronghold of Russian despotism. Some excuse may 
be found for the crimes of savage and barbarous tyrants and 
governments. But the Russian Government combines the re- 
finement and artifice of a civilised court with the most atrocious 
forms of violence and oppression. We doubt not that the 
Russian people is worthy of a better fate, and we are convinced 
that the admirers of ‘ Holy Russia’ would do better to leave 
off framing excuses for what Prince Albert called ‘ the pagan- 
‘ ism of its religion and the barbarism of its populations,’ * and 
to look forward to a radical change in the institutions of the 
empire. 

The Russians are now, we hope, retiring from the provinces 
they invaded, but they are withdrawing like a flight of locusts, 
having pillaged and destroyed everything they could lay their 
hands on, and disgraced their administration by the most 
profligate corruption, of which the Commissioners of the other 
European Powers have been the actual witnesses. They leave 
behind them anything but sentiments of gratitude or esteem. 
The Russian occupation has been the worst enemy of Russian 
influence. Nothing is more certain, as appears from numerous 
Russian publications, than that the Northern deliverers saw 
great reason toenvy the material condition and the civil rights 
of the people they came to emancipate from a tyranny less 





* See the Prince’s Letter to the Emperor of the French of April 28, 
1857, in the fourth volume of Mr, Theodore Martin’s ‘ Life,’ p. 30, 
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galling than that under which they themselves are living. 
Recent events have raised a strong presumption that the real 
motive of the Russian Government in plunging into war, was 
to divert the attention of the nation, to gratify the enthusiasm 
of the Panslavists, and to avert a crisis at home. We are now 
assured that the revolutionary party were never in favour of 
the war. They have, however, gained largely by it. The 
discontent of the people, and especially of the upper classes, 
has broken out with increased strength; and the Imperial 
Government is struggling with a secret and perfectly unscru- 
pulous enemy, which threatens the very existence of its minis- 
ters, its agents, and of the sovereign himself. 

The war in Afghanistan was just as much the direct act 
of Russia as the war in Bulgaria. It was in order to embarrass, 
alarm, and threaten this country, that, in defiance of the most 
solemn promises, a correspondence was opened by General 
Kaufmann with the late Ameer, and a Russian embassy de- 
spatched to Cabul. No British Government could be so 
senseless as to seek or desire a quarrel with the late Ameer. 
On the contrary, all our traditions and all our policy were to cul- 
tivate the best relations with him. But no British Government 
could allow Russia to gain a footing in Afghanistan. That 
has been conceded by the Duke of Argyll and by those who 
most distrusted our advance beyond the Khyber Pass. Here 
again Russia has no great reason to applaud herself on the 
result of ‘her manceuvres. She is convicted of broken faith, 
though diplomatic, and even Parliamentary, language is too 
courteous to tell her so. She has caused those who relied on 
her support to perish miserably. Her policy throughout 
Central Asia has received a tremendous check, for she retains 
the burden of her recent conquests there without any corre- 
sponding benefits. ‘The Viceroy has shown a wise moderation 
and liberality in dealing with Yakoob Khan, and we trust 
that our relations with the Afghans are now placed on a more 
secure basis. It is, however, a remarkable proof of the tena- 
city with which Russia pursues her schemes of aggression, 
that even now, with an exhausted treasury and after a serious 
defeat, she is said to have prepared a fresh expedition of 20,000 
men against the Turcomans, and to contemplate an advance by 
the valley of the Attreck on Merv. We hope the British 
Government is in a better position to resist such a demonstra- 
tion than it was some little time ago. As for the acquisition 
of a ‘ scientific frontier,’ we still regard it as a very question- 
able advantage. The territory ceded by the Ameer is occupied 
by hill tribes who never paid more than a highlander’s alle- 
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giance to the rulers of Cabul. It can hardly be said to have 
belonged to the Afghan power at all. To bring these natives 
of a lofty range of mountains into subjection by force is a task 
utterly disproportioned to the result, and the dispute will pro- 
bably end, as our quarrel with the Ameer has done, by some- 
thing very like a pecuniary compromise, being a fresh charge 
on the overburdened revenues of India. But if any weight 
is to be attached to the enthusiastic eulogies of Tory writers 
on the Treaty of Gandamak, it would appear that the terms 
on which the war has been concluded are only the prelude 
to far greater difficulties. A highly laudatory, but most in- 
discreet critic, in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for the present 
month, tells us that we have assumed the entire control of the 
Ameer’s foreign relations, and that this engagement brings 
us into direct contact with Russia, Persia, Bokhara, and all 
the turbulent chiefs who owe an imperfect allegiance to the 
Afghan monarchy; that, although the treaty says nothing 
about it, we must of course aid the Ameer against internal 
insurrection; and that Afghanistan is henceforth to be re- 
garded as a protected State, under a subsidiary treaty. If 
this were so, we can only say that the results of the Treaty of 
Gandamak would be of the most alarming character, fraught 
with infinite dangers and enormous cost to the Indian Empire. 
They would more than justify the sinister predictions of the 
great Indian statesman, Lord Lawrence, whose recent death 
we now deplore. We can only hope that these are not the 
views of Lord Lytton and of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
that they desire, as we do ourselves, that the Ameer of Cabul 
may be able to establish in his dominions astrong and indepen- 
dent government, with as little interference as possible from 
the Foreign Office at Calcutta and from the British army. 

Yet in spite of these doubts as to the future, and in spite of 
the stress that has been brought to bear against the Eastern 
policy of the Government, we believe that it is not on this 
charge that the present Ministry will ultimately be arraigned 
and convicted, and we question whether their mode of dealing 
with these Eastern questions, though by no means irreproach- 
able, will cost the majority a single seat at the next election. 
The excitement is over; the peril of war has been averted; 
the results are not inconsiderable. It is true we are encum- 
bered in Cyprus with an onerous and worthless acquisition, 
and nothing could be more absurd than to fling an army 
of 9,000 men on that burning coast, in the month of August, 
without the slightest necessity for the use of such a force, and 
without any preparation for maintaining it there. It now turns 
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out that a wing of a single regiment suffices for the occupa- 
tion of the island, and the result is as insignificant as the 
project was fantastical.* Still more objectionable would be 
the engagement to defend and civilise Asia Minor and the 
whole of the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions, if it were possible to 
treat it seriously. It probably means no more than that 
England would not regard with indifference any further 
aggression on the Ottoman territories in Asia by a foreign 
Power. But the consequences of the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention are remote, and will probably not exercise any appre- 
ciable influence on the popular constituencies of the United: 
Kingdom. 

In South Africa, Ministers have been less fortunate. 
There their leader is reported to have said that his luck had 
deserted him. The state of affairs in those territories had 
for some years past been critical, and the present calamitous 
war is the result of a long series of blunders. Most unfortu- 
nately, the choice of the Government in the selection of a 
High Commissioner feil upon a man whose antecedents cer- 
tainly did not warrant the suspicion of a rash propensity to 
war or a masterful indifference to the injunctions of his 
superiors. It was, however, thought at the time the appoint- 
ment was made that a military Governor-General, invested 
with full civil powers, would have been more appropriate to 
the office; for a judicious military officer, knowing the cost 
and the difficulty of warfare in savage countries, is less likely 
than a civilian to plunge headlong into it. Unluckily, there 
was in command at the Cape a civilian bent upon making 
war, and a general who consented to make war with inade- 





* Though the results of the occupation of Cyprus are, we believe, 
purely negative to this country, it must in fairness be admitted 
that the Cypriots have derived considerable benefit from it, though 
even this the Bishop of Citium and his clergy and correspondents 
deny. But it is demonstrated by the papers laid before Parlia- 
ment that the charges brought against the British administration of 
Cyprus are untrue. They arose in this wise. Under the lax rule of 
the Turks, the Greek bishops and monasteries were allowed to evade 
the payment of taxes. The British authorities at once established 
complete equality of Christian and Mussulman, peasant and priest, before 
the law. This the Bishop of Citium bitterly resented. Curiously 
enough our only enemies in Cyprus have been the Greek priests and 
the Hellenic agitators, whom some of our Philhellenes at home are so 
eager to propitiate. The Archbishop of Cyprus takes a different tone, 
and frankly admits that much has -been done to improve the condition 
of the island, and that the people are by no means ungrateful. 
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quate forces, and without authority from England. Ministers 
have so far profited by the insubordination of their agents, 
that they repudiate the responsibility for Sir Bartle Frere’s 
ultimatum and its deplorable consequences. We have no 
doubt that they regret those consequences as much as any- 
one in this kingdom, for they cannot escape from the penalty 
attached to them ; and the instructions under which Sir Bartle 
Frere and Lord Chelmsford were acting ought to have 
been so peremptory and precise that no such mistake could 
have been possible. At any rate, an excessive forbearance 
was shown by the Government in not marking by the im- 
mediate recall of these officers their sense of the mischief 
they had done. The debate on this question in the House 
of Commons was postponed as long as possible. When it 
took place in April the very able speeches of Sir Charles 
Dilke, and other members of the Opposition, seconded by one 
or two of the most conscientious supporters of the Government, 
demonstrated beyond all question that a complete change must 
be made. Yet the Government still defended a forlorn posi- 
tion. Their majority shrank to sixty, and it was notorious 
that nothing but the strong discipline of the party and the 
influence of personal considerations saved them from a still 
more stringent lesson. Meanwhile despatches arrived which 
proved that the High Commissioner still entertained the most 
preposterous intentions of extending his military operations in 
Africa, though the general in command had hitherto failed to 
carry them into effect on a much narrower field.* The Go- 
vernment acknowledged at last that the position was unten- 
able, and did in May, with the general approval of the nation, 
what ought to have been done two, or even four, months 
earlier. The language and policy of the Opposition were com- 
pletely justified. But it is greatly to be feared that the time 





* Even now it seems that Sir Bartle Frere has not abandoned his 
martial designs. In his last attempt to conciliate the Boers of the 
Transvaal at Potchefstrom, he said among other things: ‘ Our first 
* business will be to attack: Secocoent. I hear that many farmers have 
‘ been driven away by him and now live in the neighbourhood of 
* Schoemansdal. It is clear the natives are now wanting to force us 
‘ back ; we must therefore be up and doing. Ihave written to Lord 
‘ Cheimsford that the favourable season is at hand and is short, and 
‘ that he should therefore as soon as possible, whenever he can spare 
‘ them, send up troops in that direction.’ This speech is reported from 
official sources in the ‘Cape Times’ of May 27. Sir Bartle Frere, 
therefore, undoubtedly contemplated at that time a considerable exten- 
sion of the operations against the native tribes. 
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had already passed when it was possible to bring these opera- 
tions in Zululand to a speedy conclusion. The flower of the 
British army had been sent off with despatch, but with no 
great foresight and no systematic plan of campaign, to Natal 
—a colony of some 20,000 white inhabitants, ill provided with 
the means of transport, and even of subsistence, for an army 
exceeding the white population in numbers. The conditions 
of war in a perfectly wild country, such as Zululand, are, 
that if your force is small it is liable to be cut off by hordes 
of savages, if it is large it is almost impossible to move or to 
feed it with the impedimenta of civilised armies. The country 
itself produces absolutely nothing—hardly food for the oxen 
who draw the waggons or men to drive them. These diffi- 
culties have proved, of course, well-nigh insurmountable. 
Lord Chelmsford has been foiled and delayed, not by the 
enemy, but by the impassable nature of the country. 

It seems almost impossible to convince the British military 
’ authorities that the efficiency of an army in the field depends, 
not on its numbers or its valour, or even on its artillery, but 
before all things on its means of transport and subsistence. 
Without adequate transport and food for man and beast, 
100,000 men are less efficient than 20,000, and 20,000 are less 
efficient than 5,000. A large force was sent off to Southern 
Africa with very imperfect knowledge of what it had to do, or 
how the means of locomotion were to be provided. In fact, 
when the army arrived, these means were not forthcoming. 
Every incident in the campaign with which we are acquainted 
bears marks of a total absence of forethought, judgment, and 
resolution, in small things as well as in great; and in war 
small oversights and negligences often lead to the most de- 
plorable consequences. The British army is entangled in its 
own strength and appurtenances ; whilst the lithesome ‘ impi’ 
of savage warriors hovers on its flanks, and outwits the science 
of our camps and our schools. 

In the meantime the British army, living in Natal, at an 
enormous expense, and not without loss of life by sickness, is 
in a painful and inactive position, to which we see at present no 
outlet. These are things which Sir Bartle Frere, if he had 
any knowledge or judgment in military affairs, ought to have 
foreseen and provided against. But he appears to have been 
as regardless of the seasons of the year and the necessities of the 
case, as he was of the orders of the Home Government. We 
can only hope that Sir Garnet Wolseley will hit upon some 
means to extricate us from so humiliating a position. It is not 
the first time in history that the greatest commanders and the 
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most valiant armies have found themselves paralysed by natural 
causes over which they had no control; and the only rational 
termination of a contest in which everything may be lost and 
nothing can be gained is to terminate it by liberal terms of 
peace, though it must fall somewhat short of a ‘ peace with 
‘ honour,’ if honour consists in the destruction of your adversary. 
However cruel and barbarous Cetewayo may be, he makes war 
after the manner of his tribe: he defends his independence 
and his power with a dauntless bravery which extorts respect 
from his adversary; and he offers one of the few examples in 
history of a savage chieftain holding in check for a considerable 
time the forces of a great Power. He has therefore fairly 
earned at our hands the consideration due to a belligerent ; 
and if Sir Bartle Frere ever had other views respecting the 
Zulu monarch, they would now be out of place. Sir Bartle 
Frere has, in point of fact, considerably raised the authority 
and position of the personage he intended to destroy. The 
war itself is the most unpopular in which this country has in 
our remembrance been engaged—unjust in its inception— 
costly, sanguinary, and unskilful in its progress—inglorious, we 
fear, in its termination, for it is not in the nature of things 
that any substantial benefit or credit should be obtained by it. 
And we cannot but feel that a more strict and enlightened 
attention to the affairs of South Africa might have averted it ; 
instead of which, Sir Bartle Frere’s case is, that the measures 
sanctioned by the Government, as much as two years ago, 
rendered the war inevitable. 

As if no incident were to be wanting which could give to this 
war a tragic character, the death of the young Prince who had 
gallantly, but unwisely, volunteered to share the perils of our 
army, has struck a pang of grief and regret into the very heart 
of this country. That the heir of Napoleon should perish by 
the assegai of the slaves of Cetewayo is, indeed, one of the 
most extraordinary events in the marvellous history of his race. 
But that his death should have been caused by the neglect of the 
most obvious precautions, in a war of ambush and of butchery, 
is a stain upon those who were in command in South Africa 
which we fear no time will efface, and to which no English- 
man can be indifferent. Assuredly in no part of Europe will 
the memory of this young Prince be more cherished, or his 
fate more deplored, than in this country. It has obliterated 
old military rivalries and old political censures. It touches 
us a thousand times more than the Imperial triumphs of his 
family ; and he is lamented rather as a child of England than 

as the heir of France. 
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The bearing of all this on our reputation for military and. 
administrative sagacity is bad enough. Still worse is the strain 
which these operations have put upon our military resourees— 
a subject in itself too large and too serious to be entered upon 
in this brief retrospect. Most injurious of all to the prospects 
of the Government is the effect of these various transactions on 
our financial position; and in our eyes there is nothing so dis- 
creditable to the Administration as the manner in which 
these financial liabilities have been evaded. Lord Cranbrook 
boasted the other day at Sheffield that no additional taxes had 
been imposed on the people, and he seemed to think the 
Opposition * were disappointed when they found that Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s last Budget sat so easily on the House 
of Commons. There is a very easy mode of avoiding an 
immediate call on one’s resources, and that is to postpone the 
payment of one’s debts. The Opposition were disappointed, 
not because the Government thought fit to renounce the im- 
position of fresh taxes, which must sooner or later be the 
inevitable consequence of a spirited foreign policy and of two 
or three military expeditions abroad, but because the Govern- 
ment had not the frankness and the courage to avow and to 
meet the financial consequences of their own policy. Before 
the country can approve or condemn that policy, we must 
know what it costs. That is precisely the essential point which 
has been kept out of sight. We have yet to learn in what 
manner it is proposed to meet the extraordinary charges of the 
last two or three years. The ordinary revenue has barely kept 
pace with the ordinary expenditure, which has heen continually 
increasing under Tory management. But at the same time 
large additional expenses have been incurred for the affairs of 
the East, for the transport of troops from India, for the occu- 
pation of Cyprus, for the advance to the Indian Government, 
and now for the South African war. We see the outlay, which 
must be enormous, and we know that Parliament has sanctioned 
it. But where is the supply ? What means have been taken 
to provide for these exigencies? It would seem the height of 
cowardice, which we would not willingly impute to any British 
minister, to shrink from imposing taxes which would be un- 

pular, if he wants the money to defray outlay that has been 
incurred for objects which the Government hold to be necessary 
for our defence and our honour. Do ministers expect their 
debts to be paid by their successors? Do .they entertain so 
humble an opinion of their tenure of office, that they find it 
expedient to give a bill at a long date? Can anything justify 
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an attempt to postpone by expedients the full discharge of the 
—- of the year ? 

inance is the true test of foreign policy. The conduct of 
negotiations and the measures necessary for the defence of the 
public interests fall within the responsibility of the Executive 
Government, and we do not contend that it is wise to limit 
their powers. But when the question arises of paying for 
these measures, Parliament must be taken into the confidence 
of the Cabinet, and that confidence must be complete. In 
other words, the application of the resources of the country is 
necessarily determined by ministers, but the spring from which 
those resources are drawn is in the House of Commons. 

Here, then, is the point which calls for the keenest scrutiny 
of the Opposition and of the people at large. If we are not 
greatly mistaken, finance is the weak point of the Administra- 
tion; and this weakness has been increased by an excessive 
expenditure and by an excessive reluctance to take the measures 
necessary to meet that expenditure. It is clear that there is 
hesitation and unwillingness to disclose the whole truth of our 
financial situation. Probably we shall be told, that with the 
expenses now going on in South Africa it is impossible to cal- 
culate the extent of it. The Abyssinian war cost, if we 
remember rightly, some nine millions sterling, when Sir Stafford 
Northcote was last in office, and we have no doubt our amiable 
Chancellor of the Exchequer hates the very name of Africa. 
But whether it be unpopular or not to increase taxation, 
or to advocate an increase of taxation, the first duty of 
ministers is to ask the House of Commons for the means 
to meet the credits that have been taken. As yet we can- 
not understand how these extraordinary expenses are to be 
provided for. But it is of vital importance to know what is 
the amount of them and by what fresh charges on the nation 
they are to be paid. That is the issue on which we should be 
prepared to go to thecountry. That is the point on which the 
merits or shortcomings of the Administration, both at home 
and abroad, should be tried. That is the practical question we 
should address to ministerial candidates; and whatever else it 
may be in the power of the Opposition to offer to the people 
of England, we are confident that a prudent, open, and eco- 
nomical use of the public revenues stands in the first rank. 

No debate of the House of Commons in the present Session 
is, in our opinion, so instructive and important as that of 
April 28 last, when these financial questions were most ably 
discussed on the occasion of a motion by Mr. Rylands con- 
demning the increase of the national expenditure. Mr. 
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Géschen, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Childers all took part in 


this controversy, and each of them threw light from some 
different point on what the Government had so much reason 
to conceal, Mr. Gdschen showed that nothing could be more 
fallacious than the attempt to separate the extraordinary from 
the ordinary expenditure of the nation. The votes required 
for increased stores and armaments form part of the necessary 
ways and means of the Session; if not used for one purpose 
these articles are used for another. But as long as the means 
of supply were kept in the background, the House of Com- 
mons and the country had not pronounced on the policy of the 
Government. 


‘ It might,’ added the honourable gentleman, ‘ be an unpopular thing 
to say, but it was better for the cause of economy and for the good of 
the country that we should meet our burdens by taxation year by year 
as they arise than stave off the payment to a future day. No taxes 
were to be imposed at present: then the whole of these liabilities were 
to be postponed ; in other words, the country was not asked to asso- 
ciate itself with the action of the Government at all. The Govern- 
ment shrank from that test. Ministers had shown, in this crisis, not 
financial strength but financial hesitation. This was an exhibition of 
an apparently strong policy carried out by weak men—by men wanting 
in the nerve and courage to face unpopularity. They had shown a 
want of confidence in the willingness of the country to bear the bur- 
dens which were the result of the policy of the Government.’ 


Mr. Gladstone followed in a speech of great power, in which 
he demonstrated how widely the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been led astray from the wise principles and 
practice of that great school of finance, inaugurated by Sir 
Robert Peel and by Mr. Gladstone himself, in which Sir 
Stafford Northcote was brought up. By this practice of post- 
poning and confusing the expenses and the payments of one 
year with another, and of one Parliament with another, ‘ the 
‘ Government loses its responsibility, and the fundamental 
‘ principle of keeping the income up to the charge is forgotten 
‘and got rid of.’ Indeed, it may be remarked, that should a 
dissolution of Parliament take place in the interval, it might 
happen that the House of Commons which approved the 
policy of the Ministry would not be called to pay the cost of 
it, and that the duty of providing for the charge would de- 
volve upon a House of Commons less favourably disposed to 
the policy they had to provide for. Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
work on the financial history of the country enjoys a well- 
deserved reputation. It is much to be regretted that his 
administrative measures should fall so far short of his sound 
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economical principles. For, as Mr. Gladstone observed, they 
are contradictory: the wit of man cannot reconcile them. 

Mr. Childers entered into a still more minute detail of the 
results of this extraordinary treatment of the finances. It is 
admitted that between six and seven millions is the measure 
of increase of ordinary expenditure since the present Govern- 
ment took office: and the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
stated that in the last fifteen months 8,750,000/. have been 
expended on votes of credit, but that only a small portion of 
that expenditure has been paid out of current revenue, and 
the rest deferred. 

All these speeches deserve a more careful perusal than can 
be given to the journals of the day, in which moreover the 
reports are imperfect ; and we learn with satisfaction that it is 
intended to circulate these important statements of the Oppo- 
sition in a popular form for public information. 

We confess that it is a matter of surprise to us that when 
there are so many reasons for looking with anxiety to the 
present and the future condition of public affairs, the general 
tone of public feeling should be so apathetic, and the language 
of Parliament so hesitating and ineffectual. Probably this 
state of things is the result of the attempts made in pre- 
ceding years to direct popular excitement and popular 
sympathy into channels, and towards objects, of less real 
importance to the people of England; and to act as if our 
foreign relations were to absorb all the interests of the coun- 
try. Itis high time, in preparing for the electoral struggle, 
which may come upon us sooner than is commonly supposed, 
to direct and concentrate public attention on the primary 
and essential conditions of good government, rather than on 
its showy and adventitious incidents. The state of trade, the 


depression of agriculture, the enactment of important reforms. 


in the law, too often presented and presented in vain, such as 
the Criminal Code, the new Patent Law, the Bankruptcy 
Bill, and the Banking Bill, and, above all, the financial con- 
dition of the country, are the subjects really pressing on 
the attention of the Legislature. We lament to say that the 
present Parliament and the present Administration, with all 
the omnipotence of numbers, has proved wholiy unequal to 
these tasks ; it remains to be seen whether more can be obtained 
from the harvests of succeeding years. 





No. CCCVIIL. will be published in October. 








